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Hie Henifaje Library. — 


Diefe populdre Novellen jind die beften in der dentfdjen Sprade. Daf diefe grofe Maffe von Novellen eine underfalfehte Erdidtung 
ure eine ftarfe Unterridjisgemalt der Deutfden der Bereinigien Staaten ijt, und eine grope Hilfe a Amerifaner, welche die deutide 


Serade ftudiren, fann niemand leugnen.” 


| Nadhfolyende Werke find in der Deutiden Library erjdienen: : 
1 Der Kaiser, von Prof. G. Ebers........... Leet has 20| 94 In der zwélften Stunde, von Tried. ee hagen, 175 Das Vermiichtniss, von Ernst Eckstein. Z-r2ite 
2 Die Somosierra, von R, Waldmiiller............ 10 und Ebbe und Fluth, von M. Widdern......... 10 PAWILGO aie SoU bts Cb OAs be Veep waa Peeves ee 
3 Das Geheimniss der alten Mamsell, Roman von 95 Die von Hohenstein, von Fr. Spielhagen. Erste 176 Herr und Frau Bewer, von P. Lindau . cot eee J 
We: PSPC ae Zo Bok Sek s ce hick eee Reduas ccenas MRM Sn coete ots oo cote ao cb Bie sions bod cttunewees 20 | 177 Die Nihilisten, von Joh. SOherr isd. <a igttionn 10 
4 Quisisana, von Fr. Spielhagen....... 9 ........ .- 10] 95 Die von Hohenstein, von Fr. Spielhagen. Zweite 178 Die Frau mit den Ratlankelstoiscs: vou EB, Marlitt 20 
5 Gartenlauben-Bilithen, von BR. Werner. ........ 20 AGE ARS SS ee ep Ore 201 179 Jetta, von George Taylor. .......... 062.2 ene neee | ae 
6 Die Hand der Nemesis, von E. A. Konig...... «- 20| 96 Deutsch und Slavisch, von ‘Lucian Herbert. . 10} 180 Die Stieftochter, von J. Smith........... ...0se. 20 
7 Amtmann’s Magd, von E. Marlitt, sesecssevsee a» 20} 97 Im Hause des Commerzien- Raths, von Marlitt... 20] 181 An der Heilquelle, von Iried. Spielhagen ... 20 
GO Vinetey NORE: BV OONORS «46 oie etinlerepauisteskees 20} 98 Helene, von H.Wachenhusen, und Die Prinzessin 182 Was der Todtenkopf erziihit, von M. Jokai. ..... 20 
9 Auf der Riimmingsburg, von M. Widdern...... os 40 von Portugal, von A. Meissner................. 10} 183 Der Zigeunerbaron, von M, Jokai.,.......... Gee’ 
10 Das Hans Hillel, von Max Ring................ ». 20} 99 Aspasia, von Robert Hammerling........... »»-. 20/184 Himmilische u. irdische Liebe, von Paul Heyse 20 
11 Gliickauf!, von E. Werner...... phe cs tes en weeaeen 10 | 100 Ekkehard, v. Victor v. Scheffel.................. 20 | 185 Ehre, Roman von O. Schubin............-..s008, 20. 
12 Goldelse, von E, Marlitt. .............c.eseceeenes 20 | 101 Hin Kampf um Rom, von F. Dahn. Erste Hilfte. 20 | 186 Violanta, Roman von E. Eckstein. .............. 20 
13 Vater und Sohn, von FP. Lewald.................. 10 | 101 Ein Kampf um Rom, von F. Dahn. Zweite es 20 | 187 Nemi, Erziihlung von H, Wachenhusen..... ... 10 
14 Die Wiirger von Paris, von C. Vacano..... ++. 20} 102 Spinoza, von Berth. AUCHDEON.. ...-.lessasscc es. 20 | 188 Strandgut, von Joh. von Dewall. Erste H&alfte .. 20 
15 Der Diamantschleifer, yon Rosenthal-Bonin.. .. 10 | 103 Von der Erde zum Mond, von J. Verne........ 10 | 188 Strandgut, von Joh. von Dewall. Zweite Hiilfte. 20 
16 Ingo und Ingraban, von Gustav Fr eytag ssgearee eee 201104 Der Todesgruss der Legionen, von G. Samarow. 20 | 189 Homo sum, von (LOOPS TEDOTE 6G. tran avon nariet 20 
17 Eine Frage, von Georg Ebers,......:... ee - 10} 105 Reise um den Mond, von Julius Verne........... 10} 190 Eine Aegyptische KGnigstochter, von G. Ebers. 
18 Im Paradiese, von Paul Heyse®................... 20 | 106 Fiirst und Musiker, von Max Ring............... 20 Erste Hiltte visi a-een seats Sewa Ree es ee hae teams 20 
19 in beiden Hemisphiren, vou Sutro- Schiieking... 10 | 107 Nena Sahib, von J. Retelifte. Eretaa Band.. . 20} 190 Eine Sona ene Kinigstochter, von G, Ebers 
20 Gelebt und gelitten, von H. Wachenhusen.,,..... 107 Nena Sahib, von J. Retcliffe. Zweiter Band.. 20 Zweite Hilfte......... ...... PP ye vi eee 20 
at Die Hichhofs, von ‘M. von Reichenbach......... 10 | 107 Nena Sahib, von J. Retcliffe. Dritter Band...... 20| 191 Sanet Michael, von E. Werner. Erste Hilfte... 26 


Erste Hilfte... 2 


22 Kinder der Welt, von P. Heyse. 
Zweite Hilfte. 20 


22 Kinder der Welt,. ‘von P. Heyse. 


23 Barftissele, von B. Auerbach.........6.eeeee-05- 10 
21 Das Nest der Zaunkénige, von G. Frey tag. Gaede 20 
25 Friihlingsboten, von E. Werner......... «. ee 
26 Zelle No.7, von Pierre Zacone..............-... 20 
27 Die oe e Frau, von H. Wachenhusen,.,......... . 20 
23 Buchenheim, von Th. von Varnbiller......... ... 10 
29 Auf der Bahn des Ver brechens, von E. A. Kénig 20 
30 Brigitta, von Berth. Auerbach............ os wee 10 
31 Iin Schillingshof, von E. Marlitt........ ccneeatae OO 
32 Gesprengte Fesseln, von E. Werner.............. 10 
33 Der Heiduck, von Hans Wachenhusen........... 20 
$4 Die Sturmhexe, von Griifin M. Keyserling...... 10 
$$ Das Kind Bajazzo’ 8, von E, A. Konig... .....-. 2 


36 Die pla yall vom ee Hause, von Gustav 


eeeere Pee eee eee eee eee eeeeee “eee eee 


. . * eeeeeeeree 10 
38 Die Verlobte: von Rob. Waldmiiller......... vaeee ee 
39 Der Doppelginger, von L. Schiicking... ........ - 10 
40 Die weisse Frau von Greifenstein, von E. Fels.. 20 
41 Hans und Grete, von Fr. Spielhagen eS eee ee 10 
42 mein Onkel Don Juan, von H. on vabuet es Ww 
483 Markus Kinig, von Gustav Freytag.............. 
44 Die schinen i marin narinien. yon Fr. Spiel- 
RROD. hice ie tc cathe cas ce oelee ee is ve éoatkas eceule 
45 Das grosse Loos, von A. KGnig............. . 2% 
46 Zur Ehre Gottes, von Sacher, und Ultimo, von 
BE, POINO ROD yo. ic cevkna cunatertyeced ssn wes sas 10 
147 Die Gbachwiaten: von Gustav Freytag..........+- 20 
Bischof umd Konig, von Mariam Tanger, und Der 
Piratenkinig, von M. Jokai............ ae ea ekea ae 
Reichsgrafin Gisela, von Marlitt............ . 20 
Bewegte Zeiten, von Leon Alexandrowitech.. . 10 
$i Um Ebre und Leben, von EF. A, Kénig........... 20 
'B2 Aus einer kleinen Stadt, von Gustav reytag.... 20 
58 Hildegard, von Ernst von Waldow..... weds Baie a cane 
54 Dame Orange, von Hans Wachenhusen.......... 20 
55 Juhannisnacht, von M. Schmidt.................. 10 
56 Angela, von Fr. Spielhagen.............- came ees 20 
57 Falsche Wege, von J. von Brun-Barnow ......... 10 
58 Versunkene Welten, von W. Jensen.. ......-... 20 
589 Die Wohnungssucher, von A. von Winterfeld.... 10 
60 Kine Million, von EK. A. KGnig.............20+5.5- 20 
61 Das Skelet, von F. eladiemeer und Das Frélen- 
haus, von Gustav zu Putlita........ 0 ........ 10 
§2 Soll und Haben, von G. Freytag. Erste Hiilfte... 20 
62 Soll und Haben, vonG. Freytag. Zweite H&lft. 20 
63 Schloss Griinwald, von Charlotte Fielt............ 10 
64 Zwei Kreuzherren, yon Lucian Herbert Veet eee 20 
65 Die Erlebnisse einer Schutglosen, von K. Sutro- 
So etrrer. oy a OM nc pe eRe wet daw e mud eels 10 


#6 Das Haideprinzesschen, von E. Marlitt........... 20 


Gottschall, 


Uarda, von Georg Ebers.......0...605 cceeeeeere 2c 


‘wad irgend einer Udrefje portofrei verfendet. 


¢ 


P. 0. Box 1781. 


@1 Der Fiirst von Montenegro, von A. y, Winterfeld 20 
@2 Um ein Herz, von EB. Falk..........-sseeeseee os 30 


Ber Beftellung 


108 Reise nach dem ee der Erde, von J.’ 


AEs Sac coe SEAS yRET Ssh e Reis son oe Os bad og vce tes 10 
109 Die Seibanie Hochzeit, von § Pee. fe, 10 
110 Das Spukehaus, von A. von Winterfeld.......... 20 
111 Die Erben des Wahnsinns, von T. Marx.,....... 10 
112 Der Ulan, von Joh. van Dewall..... ..... sea geteel 20 
113 Um hohen Preis. von E, Werner........0060..--> . 20 
114 Schwarzwdlder Dor fgeschichten, von B. Auer- 
PARR y SEA RUIN bane ailsin wos ced cdcncstses: os 20 
114 Schwarzwiilder Dorfgeschichten, von B. Auer- 
REE, Ge PUNO shoals 06 oo S capes cece swee.s 20 
115 Reise um die Erde, von Julius Verne,.......... 10 
116 Clisars Ende, von 8S. J. R.. (Schluss von 104).... 20 
117 Auf Capri, von Carl Detlef...................- «. 10 
118. Severa, you EB. Martner... i. -<6cccccs 2. .caccees. 20 
119 Ein Arzt der Seele, von Wilh. yon Hillern. eas 20 
120 Die Livergnas, von Hermann Willfried.......... 10 
121 Zwanzigtausend Meilen unterm Meer, von Julius 
EN Sere 53h oe, Feb oae BEERS ph 00s Lane dtw cad d's 20 
{22 Mutter und Sohn, von ‘A. Godin Dean's saa Sh aiel ino 10 


123 Das Haus des Fabrikanten, von G. Samarow.... 20 
124 Bruderflicht und Liebe, von L. Schiicking...... 10 


12% Die Rémerfahrt der Epigonen, von G. Samarow. 


MEN: BANCO cn tho Sedat bt onc cs <0 own bbgedeenesa's 
125 Die Rmerfahrt der Epigonen, von G. Samarow. 

Zweite Hilfte..... CNa Ss OAR eNae ke i cateaes 20 
126 Porkeles und Porkelessa, von J. Scherr Wk PAN Oe eed 10 
127 Ein Friedensstérer, von Victor Bliithgen, und 

Der heimliche Gast, von R. Byr............... 20 
128: Sehine Frauen, von R. Edmund Hahn.. . 10 
129 Bakchen und Thyr sostriger, von A. Niemann.. » 20 
139 Getrennt, Roman von E. Polko........ pekees oi ’ 10 
131 Alte Ketten, Roman von L, Schiicking .. ae aie sabes 
132 Ueber die Wolken, von Wilhelm Jensen.......... 10 


133 Das Gold des Or ion, von H. Rosenthal-Bonin.... 10 
134 Um oP rar yon ers Samarow. Erste 
a 


eee eee OOO ee he 


ewe OOOO OTH eee 


135 enghaa oan: Novellen, von P. PEO VEO) ewenssssce 10 
136 Der Schweden-Senatz, von H. Wachenhusen... 20 
137 Die Bettlerin vom Pont des Arts und Das Bild des 

EAISSrGs VOR: WAI. TIGUNL,. oes ev ccceessctencsee 10 
188 Modelle, Hist. Roman, von A. von Winterfeid. 20 
189 Der Krieg um die Haube, von Stefanie Keyser 10 
140 Numa Roumestan, von Alphonse Daudet........ 20 
141 Sp&tsommer, Novelle von ©. von Sydow, und 
Engelid, Novelle von Balduin Mélihausen...... 10 
142 Bartolomiius, von Brusehaver, und Musma Cus- 
salin, Novellen von L. Ziemssien.............. 10 
143 Fin gemeuchelter Dichter, Komischer Roman 
yon A, von Winterfeld. Erste Hilfte.. : 


148 Ein gemeuchelter Dichter, Komischer Roman 

67 Die Geyer-Wally, von Willm. von Hillern ....... 10 von A, von Winterfeld. Zweite Halfte.. : 
68 Idealisten, von WMaWOW Khe nes fickle Be ens 20 | 144 Bin Wort, Neuer Roman von G. Ebers... Fane 
68 Am Altar, von KH. Werner.........00.....5.-. «--« 10} 145 Novellen, von Paul Heyse........... 0 ..seee- sees 10 
70 Der Konig der Luft, von A. von Winterfeld ewes 20 | 146 Adam Homo in Versen, von Paludan-Miiller.. . 20 
71 Moschko von Parma, von Karl E. Franzos..,...; 10} 147 Ihr einziger Bruder, von W. Heimburg.......... 10 
72 Schuld und Siihne, von Ewald A, KGnig........ 20 | 148 Ophelia, Roman von H, von Lankenau....... ... 20 
78 a ae und Glied, von Fr, Spielhagen, Erste 149 Nemesis, von Helene v. Hiilsen...........-..-.++- 10 
CBee KeKUnin deme e wale 0 eee See Mal awaiheS Mee hpi 20 | 150 Felicitas, Histor. Roman von F. Dahn....... Peon 4G 
2 In Ereie und Glied, von Fr. Spielhagen. Zweite 151 Die Claudier, Roman von Ernst Eckstein... <2 
FABILCO . < o'c s.c'eiaie'S + cals arapecavecg esicns Sscvacee tess 20 | 152 Kine Verlorene, von Leopold Kompert.......... 10 
74 Geheimnisse einer kleinen Stadt, von A. von 153 Luginsland, Roman von Otto Roguette..... fava ee 
WIRRBITOIDS (viens Sans cceeeaek Weel bbae Lakeotyonee. 10| 154 Im Banne ‘der Musen, von VW. Heimburg...... 10 
7% Das Landhaus am Rhein, vou B. ‘Auerbach. Erste 155 Die Schwester, v. L. Schiicking. ee yea oon peeene 
BRIG OL hs 3x8 5a 5 0 «wie OR RERA CAR Eon Vance ae eeae 156 Die Colonie, von Friedrich Gerstiicker,... ..... 20 
% Das Landhaus am Rhein, yon B. Auerbach. 157 Deutsche Liebe, Roman von M. Miiller........... 10 
GES TIMILG Hic ny Wats wow keds kee mae eon 158 Die Rose von Delhi, von Fels Erste Hiilfte.... 20 
76 Clara Vere, von Friedrich Spielhagen...... +eeeee 10] 158 Die Rose von Delhi, von Fels. Zweite Hilfte.. 20 
i? Die Frau Biirgermeisterin, von G. Ebers........ W| 159 Debora, Roman von "W. Miiller ......... beweepetmoee 
73 Aus eigener Kraft, von With. v. Hillern ..... --». 20] 160 Kine Mutter, von Friedrich Gersti&cker........... 20 
79 Ein Kampf um’s Recht, von K, Franzos.......... 20 | 161 Friedhofsblume, von W. von Hiillern............ 10 
80 Prinzessin Schnee, von Marie Widdern..... .».». 10] 162 Nach der ersten Liebe, von K. Frenzel.. eae 
81 Die zweite Frau, von E. Marlitt.................. 20 | 163 Gebannt und erlést, von E. Werner .............. 20 
62 Benvenuto, von Fanny Lewald........ ......... . 10} 164 Ublenhans, Roman von Fried. Spielhagen... 5220 
83 Pessimisten, von F. von Stengel................-. 20 | 165 Klytia, Roman von G. Taylor............. Becks 20 
84 Die Hofdame der Erzherzogin, von F, von Witz- 166 Mayo. Erzihlung von P. Lindan........ ........ 10 
leben-Wendelstein .. 2.2... 0. cee eee eee ees weeeee, 10] 167 Die Herrin von Ibichstein, von F. Henkel . 20 

5 Ein Vierteljahrhundert, von B. Young omic a ieee 20! 168 Die Saxoborussen, von Gr. Samarow. Erste 

86 Thiiringer Erziihlungen, von E. Marlitt......... . 10 PERN ea tea ce Win Sa oes niebice es Wane tees 

87 Der Erbe von Mortella, von A. Dom. ........... 20 | 168 Die Eaeecereeens yon Gr. Samarow. Zweite 

88 Yom armen egyptischen Mann, von Hans Wa- [| i HaAlfte........sce i cece ee cee cece eee e eee teeeees 
GRPOITISOBD Fo 6b 66 Nh DK eK Se Sah e tea eRe EDS 10.) 169 es. Romau von G. Ebers.........-....++0-+: 20 
_ 88 Der goldene Schatz aus dem dreissigjihrigen 70 Ein Gottesurtheil, Roman von E. Werner...... 10 
~ ‘Bree. von Bs. A. RGGI. oo. cc ccccewncene ee sabes 171 Die Kreuzfahrer. Roman von Felix Dahn........ 20 
{98 Das Fréulein von St. ‘Amarauthe, von R. von \i2 Der Erbe von Weidenhof, von F. Pelzeln....... 20 


173 Die Reise nach dem Schicksal, von K. Franzos. 10 

174 Villa Schénow, Romé@n von W, Raabe........... 

1735 rans ee von Ernst Eckstein. Erste ' 
DS ae ge CBR. TE ee eer eter 


-_ 


Zweite Hilifte. 20 
Erste Halfte.. 20 
Zweite Hiilfte. 206 


Sanct Michael, von KE. Werner. 
192 Die Nilbraut, von Georg Ebers. 
192 Die Nilbraut, von Georg Ebers. 


198 Die Andere, von W. Heimburg...............0-05 20 
194 Ein armes Madchen, von W,. Heimburg......... 20 
195 Der Roman der Stiftsdame, von Paul Heyse..... 20 
196 Kloster Wendhusen, von W. Heimburg.......... 20 
197 Das Vermiachtniss Kains, von Sacher-Masoch. 
Pevete FIR w ss cass ok Rao hen eee ea ee ee 20 
197 Das Verméchtniss Kains, von Sacher-Masoch. 
ZOMG: FERAL a's 6. Nac diane S35 Bk es thn Sore 28 
198 Frau Venus, von Karl Frenzel..............00s..- XG 
199 Eine Vier telstunde Vater, von F, W. Hackiinder 1G 
200 Heimatklang, von E, Werbele cd scssecrne 10 
201 Herzenskrisen, Roman von W. Heimburg...... 20 
202 Die Schwestern, Roman von G, Ebers........... 2 
208 Der Egoist, von EB. Werner. .....-.02.cseercerces 10 
204 Salvatore, von Ernst Eckstein....  .......... » 20 
205 Lumpenmiillers Lieschen, vou Ww. Heimburg... 20 
206 Das einsame Haus, von Adolf Streckfuss..... .. 20 
207 Die verlorene Handscbrift, von Gustav Freytag. 
Meat PE oon cy ace Parco Oh wan iouee eee ee 20 
207 Die verlorene Handschrift, von Gustav Freytag. 
Bwrette TAT he 665.02 vicoe ae cele casey set owen cean 28 
208 Das Eulenhaus, von E. Marlitt................. , 20 
209 Des Herzens Golgutha, von H. Wachenhuser.., W 
210 Aus dem Leben meiner alten Freundin, von 
WW, Helgburg i. oy icets'e ot bantae sed bwessene . 20 
211 Die Gred, Roman von G. Ebers. Erste Halfte. £0 


211 Die Gred, Roman von G. Ebers. Zweite Hilfte 20 


212 Trudchens Heirath, yon Wilh. Heimburg........ 20 
213 Asbein, von Ossip Schubin...............0.00 000s 20 
214 Die Alpenfee, von EB. Werner... si heels oN 20 
215 Nero, von KE, Ecxstein. Erste Hilfte.......... 20 
215 Nero, yon E. Eckstein. Zweite H&lfte.......... 20 
216 Zwei ‘Seelen, von Rud. Lindau............-...05- 20 
217 Mandver- u. Kriegsbilder, von Joh. von Dewall 10 
218 Lore von Tollen, von W. Heimburg............. 20 
219 Spitzen, Roman von P. Lindaw.. ............... 20 
220 Dor Referendar, Novelle von Ernst Eckstein... .. 10 
221 Das Geiger-Evchen, Roman von A. Dom........ 20 
229 Die Gdtterburg, von M. Jokai................... 20 
223 Der Kronpring und die deutsche Kaiserkrone, 
Tom Ge PROPS esse cio h asta. caeas ahem sie cee 10 
224 Nicht im Geleise, Roman von Ida Boy-Ed........ 20 
225 Camilla, Roman von E. E:kstein ................ 20 
226 Josua, Erziihlung aus biblischer Zeit von Georg 
FURS a cen Ses Re tevd on abmeetstkagee ake 
227 Am Belt, Roman von Gregor Samarow Bae Wales ee 20 
228 Elenrik Ibsen’s Werke iu vier Binde, jeder Band, 20 
229 In geistiger Irre, Roman von H. Kohler ......... 20 
.30 Flammenzeichen, Roman von FE. Werner........ 20 
231 Der Seelsorger, ven V. Valentin ........-..-.++-. 10 
232 Der Priisident, von K. E. Franzos................ 20 
233-Erlachhof, Roman von O. Schubin............... a 
234 Ein Mann, von H. Heiberg............... ana tue ee 
235 Nach zeho Jahren, Roman von M. Jokai Eanes 20 


236 Um die Ehre, Roman von Moritz von Keichenbach 260 
237 Kine Hof-Intrigue, von C. H. v. Dedenroth.... 10 


238 Griifin Ruth, von Emile Erhard.......-......... 20 
239 Hine unbedeutende Frau, von W. Heimburg..... 20 
240 Boris Lensky, Roman von Ossip Schubin........ 20 
241 Die Erbtante, Roman von Johannes van Dewall 20 
242 Gloria victis!, Roman von Orsip Schubin........ 20 
243 Bravo rechts!, Roman von Ossip Schubin........ 20 


244 Merlin, Roman von Paul Heyse. Erste Hiilfte.. 
Merlin, Roman von Pauli Heyse. Zweite Hiilfte.. 


20 
20 
245 Ein Spiel des Zufalis, Roman von E. A Konig.. ’ 


3446 Die Komidianten des Lebens, von Maurus Jokai. 


247 Schleier der Maja, Roman von E. Juncker....... 20 
248 Kin Held der Feder, Roman von E. Werner...... 20 
249 Freie Bahn!, Roman von KE. Werner.......:...... 20 

250 Giinseliesel, Eine Hofgeschichte von Nataly von 
ROUGEOTION, 5 sive ave cote se Noelee sees &s Sib:0 0:00 SRGIED 

251 Die drei Musketiere, von Adexander Dumas. 
In zwei Theiilen, jeder Ca ee oa a ERE Tei oe Poke 20 

252 Zwanzig Jahre nachher, von Alexander Dumas, 
In: drei TPheilen, Feder. 6... ae eine vase eek eee 20 

253 Der Graf von Tr agelon me, yon Alexander Dun:as. 
In zwei ‘Theilen, FOG aise es Mi asada coeean 20 

254 Zehn Jahre nachher, von Alexander Dumas. 
In zwei Theilen, jeder fe uqgian sot. le peer arene 20 

255 Louise de la Valliere, von Alexander Dumas. 
In zwei Theilen, jeder.............. cecseeecere 20 

256 Der Mann in der eisernen Maske, von Alexander 
Dumas. In zwei Theilen, jeder pen wee 20 


257 Der Frauenkrieg, von A. Dumas. Ip zwei Theilen, 
958 Der Chevalier von Maison-Rouge, von A. Dumas, 29 
259 Neues Leben, von Berthold Auerbach...... voce RO 


pdie Deutidhe Library” ift bet allen Seitungshandlerm gu haber, oder wird gegen 12 Cents fiir einface Rummern, oder 25 Gents fiir Doppelnwmmert, 
ep die Poft bittet maw nad) Ytununeri gu befteller. 


George Wlunro’s Hshne, Derausgeber, 


17 to 27 VANDEWATER STREET. NEW YORK, 
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ISSUED QUARTERLY. 
Series of the Most Thrilling Detective Stories Ever Published! 


NO. 1—OLD SLEUTH, THE DETECTIVE. 


& dashing romance, detailing in graphic style the hair-breadth escapes and thrilling adventures of a veteran agent of the law. 


NO, 2.—THE KING OF THE DETECTIVES. . 


In this story the shrewdnegs and cunning of a master-mind are delineated in a fascinating manner. 


NO. 3.—OLD SLEUTH’S TRIUMPH. 
The crowning triumph of the great detective’s active career is reached after undergoing many exciting perils and dangers. 


NO. 4._UNDER A. MILLION DISGUISES., 


The many subterfuges by which a detective tracks his game to justice are all described in a graphic manner in this great story. 


NO. 5.—NIGHT SCENES IN NEW YORK. 


kw absorbing sory of nee after dark in the great metropolis. All the various features of metropolitan life—the places of amusement, bigh om 
low life among the night-hawks of Gotham, etc., are realistically described in this delightful story. 


NO. 6.—OLD ELECTRICITY, THE LIGHTNING DETECTIVE. 


¥or ingenuity of plot, quick and exciting succession of dramatic os this great story has not au equal in the whole range of dotectivs 
iterature. 


NO. 7._THE SHADOW DETECTIVE. 


Pers thrilling story is a masterpiece of entrancing fictiov. The wonderful exploits and hair-breadth escapes of a clever law-agent ave al ded 
scribed in brilliant style. 


NO. 8.-—RED-LIGHT WILL, THE RIVER DETECTIVE. 


gn this splendid romance, lovers of the weird, exciting phases of life = the teeming docks and wharfs of a great city will find a mine of thr 
ng nterest. 


dk: 9, _IRON BURGESS, THE GOVERNMENT DETEOTIVE, 


Bite many sensational incidents of a detective’s life in chasing to cover the sharks who prey upon the revenue cf the Government are al de 
scribed in a fascinating manner. This story will hold the reader spell-bound with interest from beginning to end. 


NO. 10.—THE BRIGANDS OF NEW YORK. 


Rhis work is a startling exposé of the dangers of the great mee, ee! brings to light many hitherto hidden crimes perpetrated by the crim 
s of the city. 
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dhrouga the wonderful congenital resemblance of the heroes, the eae age of this story assume a weird effect, and the interest is um 
abated to the last line 
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Shose who are familiar with the work performed by Vidocq, Lecoq, and other eminent French officers, will find this book fully equal to ang- 
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A tale of.the great South-west, replete with all the stirring incidents peculiar to that section of the countr, 
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CHAPTER I. 


HiusiEY Mrerrrrr had been gambling all 
night in a little tavern located on the shore road 
in the vicinity of Bay Ridge. He was a resi- 
dent of Staten Island, at a point across the bay, 
directly opposite to the place where he had 
spent the greater part of the night. About two 
hours before daybreak, he arose from the gam- 
ing-table, dead broke, having lost every cent 
which he had had in his possession; consequent- 
ly, as he proceeded along the beach to where 
liis boat lay rocking on the incoming tide, he 
was in no pleasant humor. 

Throwing in the anchor, he leaped into his 
boat, seized his oars, and gave several vigorous 
strokes, intending to back out, but some object 





ra was thumping against the stern, and impeded | 


his progress. Supposing it to be merely a piece 
of débris, and, in fact, too full of bad whisky to 
be particular what it was, he did not bother his 
head to see what the floating obstruction might 
be, and merely swung the prow of his boat 
around so as to avoid it. Butas he prepared to 
dip his oars for a vigorous pull, the object drift- 

ed alongside, and struck his boat with a heav 
thump, when, with a cold shudder, he beheld it 
was the body ofaman. After a second he re- 
covered from the first shock, and was about row- 
ing off, with the intention of leaving the corpse 
to be found by some one else, when a sudden 
3 thought caused him to change his mind, and in- 
stead of leaving the body to its chances, he 
arose in his boat, took an oar, and pressed the 
corpse up on the beach; and after securing his 

- boat drew it entirely from the water. 
jt was a moonless night, and rather cloudy, 
still he was enabled to see that it was the body 
of a well-dressed man, For some moments he 
stood contemplating the ghastly object, when 
his eye was attracted by a little glistening spot 
on the bosom of the body, and a sudden horri- 
A ble expression of mingled greed and furtive ter- 
S ror overspread his countenance, as examination 
proved the sparkle to be a glittering diamond. 
Around his neck, also, a closer inspection dis- 
closed a massive gold chain, with curiously 
wrought links of unusual thickness. 

A cold tremor shook the form of Emsley 


téerritt, as he cast a hurried and guilty glance 
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By OLD SLEwUrTE. 


around to see if any person was near. Being 
satisfied that he was unseen, he quickly un- 
clasped the pin from the dead man’s bosom, and 
transferred it to his vest-pocket. It took buta 
second longer to raise the head and draw over 
the ghastly features the chain, to which was at- 
tached a heavy double-cased watch. 

This also was hidden upon the person of this 
man, whose motions proclaimed him an intend- 
ed robber of the dead. 

Just as he secreted the watch in his pocket he 
was startled by a sound, and a cold sweat broke 
out all over his body at the thought that his sus- 
picious actions had probably been witnessed. 
Terror impelled him to get into his boat and 
pull away, but an instinct stronger than terror, 
the demon of greed, had taken possession of his 
soul, It flashed through his mind that the body 
upon which he had already found such expen- 
sive articles, might have still more valuables 
upon it. The careless waves had washed this 
treasure-corpse to lis feet, and he resolved to 
retain possession, at all hazards, of what he had 
secured. He carried a pistol; the partial corn- 
mittal of one crime had already made him ready 
to commit a still darker one. Quietly cocking 
his pistol without removing it from his pocket, 
he stealthily proceeded along the beach, in the 
direction from whence the sound came. 

He had not walked far, when he beheld the 
form of a man crouching behind one of the 
inany bowlders which, at intervals, are scattered 
along the beach. Coming to a halt, he inquired 
in a low voice: 

** Who’s there?’’ 

** Halloo, Merriti! is that you?" replied the 
skulking individual, as he arose and approached. 

* Yes, it’s me; and what if it is?’’ said Mer- 
rilt, inan angry tone, as he recognized the voice 
of his questioner as one Hank Skinner, a worth- 
Jess and notorious hanger-on around the village 
bar-roonis. 


In return to Merritt’s angry interrogation, | 


Hank responded: 
“Oh, nothing» in 
think it was you, or 
where you were.”’ 
** Why didn’t you, if you wanted to?”’ 
“Well, lll tell you. I wanted to get the 


articular; but I didn’t 
would have come down 
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bearings first. I didn’t recognize you, ama 2 
didn’t know but that it was a murder, you see.”’ 

‘‘ A pretty nice place to select for a murder,’’ 

‘Well, but you can’t tell,” said Hank. ‘I 
just happened to come along as you werc going 
through the stiff, and I thought I'd dropped on 
one of those mysteries that happen now and 
then. But, howsvever, as it’s only you, I guess 
be take a hand in, and we’ll go and finish the 
job.”’ 

“What job?” said Merritt, innocently. 

“Why, haven’t you got a stiff down there, 
that’s just floated in? Doyou think I’m a fool, 
and didn’t see you going through the pockets? 
Ha! ha! 1 want a square deal, old man, or it’s 
arqueak, But, by golly,” laughed the fellow, 
‘* who would have thought that Emsley Merritt, 
of Wall Street, was a corpse robber?” 

A terrible purpose gleanied from Merritt’s 
eyes. and a deadly pallor overspread his face, ag 
he said hoarsely, ‘‘How do you know that 
Emsley Merritt, of Wall Street, is a thief?’’ 

‘“ What! you're going to fly off, are you? 
Didn’t I see you take something from the dead 
man’s bosom? and didn’t I see you take the 
chain and timer from his pocket, and put it in 
your own, where it isnow?’’ 

“Well, s’pose you did, wasn’t that natural 
enough, under the circumstances? What else 
would Ido? I merely took them for safe keep- 
ing.”’ 

‘Oh, yes, I suppose so,”’ said Hank, pointed- 
ly; ‘‘you onty took them to hand over to the 
coroner. But, old man, that don’t go down; 
you didn’t act like a man that meant honest; 
you were in considerable of a hurry stowin 
those things awe, when you could have 
witnesses down, if you wanted ‘em, in ten min- 
utes. No, no, Merritt, that don’t go down; you 
were robbing the dead. But, howsoever, that’s 
all right. I hain’t always waited for men to die 
in my time to go through them. Well, come, if 
there's any more valuables on that stiff we’ll 
lose ‘em, if we don’t finish the job pretty soon.” 

“What do you mean?’’ inquired Merritt, 
fiercely; ‘‘ do you want me to help you rob the 
dead?" . 

‘“Oh, that’s played, Emsley Merritt,” a» 
swered Hank; ‘‘ all I want’s a square rake.” 
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** A square rake in what?” {*‘this is as good aplaceas any. Give me the 
“* Oh, don’t try and sing an honest tenor on | pin, the watch and chain and the bills; you 
me, you’ve got to make it a square deal, or all | keep the checks, and I don’t doubt but what 
goes to the coroner, including that toy you’ve | you’ll have the biggest share then.’’ 
got in your pocket, and that watch andchain} ‘‘I won’t make any division until we get 
you’ve stowed somewhcere.”’ ashore, and then we'll divide even.”’ 
While this dialogue was being carried on,{| ‘* Will you hand that pocketbook over here?’’ 
Merritt. had been revolving matters rapidly in | said Hank. 
his active brain, and weighing probabilities. He; ‘‘ No, I won’t,’’ answered Merritt. 
did not wish to give up what hehad secured, *“Come now, Merritt, [ ask only what is just 
for, unknown to his friends, Emsley Merritt, a|and fair. We are entitled to equal shares, so 
elerk in a banking-house, was in desperate cir- | hand it over.’’ 
camstances. The valuables were particularly| ‘‘ I’ve told you no, and I mean no.”’ 
necessary for his financial saivation, and he was} ‘‘ Then take that,’’ yelled Hank, and as he 
willing to take long chances to retain them. On| spoke, he swung the oar around, to deal Merritt 
the other oand, he did not wish to be linked in|a terrible blow, but his foot slipped, and he 
such an ignoble crime with such a notorious | tumbled headlong into the water. 
rascal as Hank Skinner, as he knew that it ‘** Well, fortunately, I had no hand in his 
would give the fellow a hold on him for the rest | death,’’ Merritt muttered to himself. 
of his life. By the time Hank had finished} Hank sunk rapidly to the bottom, while 
speaking, Merritt had decided on a course of | Emsley Merritt seized his oars and in the dim 
action. In answer, he said: light of the early morning pulled to the Staten 
** Well, to tell the truth, I had no intention Ielund shore 
of keeping these things, but luck has run 
against me to-night, and I don’t know but that 
you and I are about as well entitled to them as 
anybody else. If we don’t take them, that slip- 
pery justice of the peace, or some other thief, 
will.”’ 


er 


CHAPTER II. 


A WEALTHY banker sat in his inner office, at 
the rear of his magnificent counting-room, situ- 
ated in New Street, near Wall. e was a tall, 
squere man, With iron-gray hair, and a dark, 
piercing eye, and aquiline nose, and a mouth 
expressive of determination and firmness. He 
was evidently one of the class of men who can 
delay and higgle over a negotiation for weeks, 
to secure the most trifling advantage. His char- 
acter was strongly and clearly drawn upon his 
features; he was a cold, pitiless, heartless, ex- 
acting, money-worshiping man, and this man— 
this wealthy, aristocratic banker—is the Emsley 
Merritt of our previous chapter. 

Fifteen years had passed since the night when 
he had robbed the dead body, which he found 
thumping against the stern of his boat on the 
Bay Ridge shore. 

e previously related, when he arose from the 
gambling-table upon that eventful night, he had 
lost all the money he had had in his possession; 
and what was still: worse, that money was not 
his own to lose. At that time he was a clerk in 
a widely known banking-house; but the demon 
of gambling had taken possession of his mind. 
Under this fearful influence, he had gone on 
from step to step, until every cent of his own 
had been squandered. Having been a confi- 
dential clerk, he had been enabled to draw his 
salary in advanee, until he had become indebted 
to the firm for nearly one year’s advance pay. 
And still the demon held his conscience, and 
still he pursued that ¢gnis fatuus of a gambler’s 
mind—a big stake—until from overdrawing his 
salary he advanced one step further on his per- 
ilous path, and began to appropriate money not 
his own, and to wash his accounts. 

Thus it was that upon that eventful night he 
was a defaulter to a large amount; and then the 
devil took care of his own; and as is usually the 
case, exacted a more deadly price, by placing a 
fouler temptation in his way. The ghastly 
treasure-body lay at his feet, with the present 
reward for an ignoble crime in its drenched 
pockets. Between its possession intervened the 
meanest act to which humanity can descend, 
and required, also, the perpetration of one still 
more horrible. But the reward was _ there. 
Previous gradual surrender to wicked influences, 
an imminent peril consequent upon this sur- 
render, had prepared see Merritt to go any 
length for gold, and as related, he became a 
plunderer of the dead, and finally the indirect 
murderer of his forced confederate. 

Emsley Merritt’s position, a few days later, 
enabled him to convert the checks into cash, 
and the amount he secured was sufficient to 
cover up all of his deficiencies, and still left him 
a handsome capital to engage in business on his 
own account. Singularly enough, this final 
guiltiness resulted in a total eschewment of the 
primary wicked practices which had led to it— 
he forswore gambling and confined himself to 
legitimate business speculations—and none the 
less remarkable was his sudden detestation and 
contempt of gambling and gamblers. His own 
previous indulgence and experience in the strat- 
egy of unprincipled sharpers had endowed him 
with a keenness and boldness in his operations 
which wus the envy of his associates; conse- 
quently, a wonderful success attended his spec- 
ulations, and now, after fifteen years, we find 
him a millionaire—a power in financial circles 
—a successful man, 

Recently his money-loving nature had been 






























“* Of course they will,’’ said Hank, encourag- 
ingly. 

** But come, old man, we must be quick, or 
some cf the fishermen will be around here to 
take advantage of the flood-tide.”’ 
The two men now proceeded to where the 
body lay, and Hank was about to thrust his 
hands into the dead man’s pockets, when Mer- 
ritt sugausied that they had better fasten a stone 
to the , to keep it a foot or two under the 
water, and tow it over toward the other shore, 
where they would be less likely. to encounter 
@ny interruption, and where, after they had 
yone entirely through the body, they could sink 
it. This plan suited Hank, and they proceeded 
to put it into execution. 
fter rowing some distance into the bay, 
Merritt, who held the oars, requested his com- 
panion to take them. After they had changed 
seats, he drew the body up to the surface, and 
inserted his hands into the drenched pockets, 
one after another. 
In the pantaloons-pocket he found a few gold 
ieces, but in the breast pocket of the coat, he 
ound a large pocket-book. Hastily opening it, 
he discovered that it was full of bank-bills and 
checks. A chuckle of en delight agitated 
Hank as Nicrritt displayed these various proofs 
of the richness of their booty. The effect upon 
Merritt was very different, and remarkably 
singular. As he unrolled the large package of 
checks and bills, a peculiarly thoughtful ex- 

ression settled upon his face; at the same time 
i placed the wallet into his pocket. 

‘* Hold on!’’ exclaimed Hank, as he sudden- 
ly ceased rowing, ‘‘ just chuck that down on the 
seat, if you please, until we get a chance to 
take it on the square.”’ 

**Oh! TI guess it’s safe enough where it is,’’ 
replied Merritt. 

‘*T guess not,’’ replied Hank; ‘‘ but have you 
made a clean go through?”’ 

‘**T guess I have.”’ 

“ Well. cut the body loose, and let it sink,” 
said Hank. 

Merritt unclasped a knife and cut the rope, 
and the body of the plundered dead sunk quiet- 
ly to the bottom. As it did so, Hank Skinner 
exclaimed: 

‘* Look here, Merritt, I want a square deal 
here; you just lay that pocket-book down there 
on the seat, or else hand it over to me.’”’ 

‘* T’li do no such thing,’’ replied Merritt, dog- 


ly. 
ec Then, by heavens, I'll take it!’’ exclaimed 
ank, ‘‘and chuck foi overboard, to keep 
company with the dead man at the bottom;’’ at 
the same time he rose from his seat and flour- 
ished one of the oars over Merritt’s head. 

** Hold!’’ cried Merritt; ‘‘ are you going to 
strike me?’’ 

‘‘T am going to have that pocket-book, if I 
have to strike you to get it.”’ 

““Why, what’s the matter with you?’’ ejacu- 
lated Merritt: ‘‘ you don’t want more than your 
share, do you?’’ 

“I didn’t at first; but I don’t like your 
rmmovements—you’re on the gouge. There’s bills 
and checks there; I want all the bills; you can 
have the checks.”’ 

‘* Well, can’t you wait until we get ashore?’ 

** No, I won't wait a minute,’’ replied Hank; 


$e _ Entered acoording to Act af Congress, in the years 1372, 1800, and 1685, by Guanes MuxRo, in the office of the Librarian af Congress, Washington, D, C. 
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stirred to its very depths; he nad been the vie- 


tim of a series of successful robberies. Certain — 


reasons had induced him to confine the know!- 
edge of his losses within his own breast, and he 
had exerted all his ingenuity and cunnisg te 
obtain some clew to the thief. But, after weeks 
of the most skiliful detective efforts on his own 
part, he had failed, and was finally compelled 
to call in a professional thief-taker, and trust to 
his greater experience. Thus it was that in the 
opening words of this chapter, we find Emsley 
Merritt sitting in his private office awaiting the 
appearance of one of the most noted private de- 
tectives in the metropolis. 

He had waited long past the hour appointed, 
and yet the expected officer had not come. The 
great banker began to wax exceeding wroth. 
Twice he had come out of his inner office into 
the counting-room and had inquired whether 
any person had called for him, or whether any 
stranger had made any inquiries. The reply 
was, that there had been none other than the 
usual comers, ‘‘except that old fellow over 
there,’’ whispered the clerk, as he pointed to a 
tall, broad-shouldered, country-looking old man, 
who alternately walked in the outer space from 
the desks, or sat reading a morning paper 
through a pair of iron-rimmed spectacles, over 
which the clerks had observed him shyly glanc- 
ing now and then, and the keenness of his glance 
had struck them as rather peculiar for a near- 
sighted person. 

‘* Who is he? and what does he want here?” 
inquired the banker, as he deliberately eyed the 
rustic. 

‘* Well,’’ replied the clerk, ‘‘ it is hard to tefl 
what he wants; he has been here nearly two 
hours; he says he is waiting for some one he 
was to meet here, but the fact is, sir, I considur 
his motions rather suspicious,”’ : 

‘* What have you observed that looks sus- 
picious?’”’ asked the banker. 

‘* Several times I have seen him look up from 
the paper, when he thought himself unobserved, 
and slyly watch the movements of the clerka, 
and with a keenness in his eyes which is out of 
place behind those spectacles.’’ 

The banker was a shrewd man; in an instant 
the truth flashed upon his mind, This innv- 
cent-looking old fellow was a detective, who 
was taking observations before the suspicions of 
the clerks should be aroused as to his real char- 
acter. Emsley Merritt had sagacity enough te 
know that it was to his interest to favor the de- 
ception, consequently he said to the clerk carp- 
lessly : 

‘* Oh, there’s nothing suspicious about that; 
probably he is some countryman with whom 
some of our customers have an appointment. 
Those looks are merely the result of rustie difil- 
dence and curiosity.” ; 

As the banker said this he returned into hfs 
private office, and the business of the counting- 
room proceeded as usual until mid-day; and re 
detective called. In the meantime the old coan- 
iryman had remained, apparently alternately 
perusing and dozing over his paper. At last 
with a yawn he rose, stretched himself, and m- 
marking that he guessed his friend had forgot- 
ten him, passed out, 

Matters again settled into the usual routiny, 
until about three o’clock, when a tall, elderly, 
handsomely dressed, business-like looking man 
entered the office, and briskly inquired for Mr. 
Merritt. After a moment’s delay, he was shown 
into the banker’s private office, the door of 
which, as he entered, he closed. The party be- 
ing a total stranger, this action, especially tlie 
manner of it, did not please the banker, and he 
was about to rise and reopen the door, when the 
stranger handed him a card, on which was 
printed ‘‘ Sleuth, Detective.’’ The little paste- 
board explained matters at once, and the banker 
resumed his seat; as he did so, he observed, 
‘‘My impression was that gentlemen of your 
peculiar profession were particularly prompt in 
keeping appointments.”’ 

‘* Always!’’ replied the detective. 

‘* Well, sir, l may have been mistaken; but if 
I remember rightly, your note informed me that 
you would be on hand between ten and eleven; 
it is now nearly three o’clock.’’ 

‘* Your memory is correct, sir,’- said the de- 
tective, deliberately, ‘“‘ between ten and eleven 
was the time named. Asa usual thing, sir, I 
do not go into explanations; but as it might 
tend to mar your confidence in me if I did not 
explain thus far, I will merely say that I kept 
my appointment. I was here shortly after ten, 
and remained until after twelve.’ 

‘* Ah! yes,’’ answered the banker, with g 
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knowing shrug, ‘‘I understand; yes, yes —I 
thought so. I was not deceived; but you have 
succeeded in making a wonderful transforma- 
tion in your appearance.’’ 

‘* Bxcuse me, sir,’’ said the detective, short- 
ly, ‘* but this is not a part of our business; gen- 
tlemen of our profession, as a matter of course, 
assume many different guises. If you please, 
we will proceed to the more immediate business 
on hand.’”’ 

“* You are right, sir,’’ replied the banker, as 
a slight flush mantled his hard, white check; 
“what I said was merely complimentary,”’ he 
continued; ‘‘ but, as you say, let us proceed to 
business. Which one do you suspect?’’ 

** T suspect no one.” e 

““Then the result of your observations this 
forenoon are unsatisfactory?” 

‘Not ai all, sir,”’ answered the detective. 
**[ was merely reconnoitering this morning; 
posting myself as to the routine and personne 
of your oflice, so that when I came to hear your 
story, I would know exactly how to adjust little 
circumstances, and sift trifling statements. My 
observations this forenoon were merely prepara- 
tory.” 

Ah! 1 see,’’ said the banker; ‘‘ and I must 
say that there is a vein of fine strategy in that. 
And now how do you propose to proceed ?”’ 

‘‘In the first place I want a succinct state- 
ment of the actual facts; you may then furnish 
me with your own suspicions.”’ 

The banker now proceeded to relate the cir- 
cumstances, as far as known, attending the 
several robberies, and then added his own sus- 
picions, the result of personal investigations, 

He concluded by adding, that among other 
allicles missing was a curiously- wrought chain, 

which he had kept in his safe as an extra pre- 
caution. 

The first move of the detective was to get an 
accurate description of this chain: he then pro- 
ceeded to ask a number of pertinent questions, 

After furnishing every little scrap of in- 
formation which occurred to him, the banker 
asked directly the detective’s opinion. But 
that gentleman evaded a direct answer. This 
hardly satisfied the banker, and he asked, rather 
impatiently: 

“* Have you no distinct suspicions?” 


‘| have a number,’’ replied Sleuth. ‘I will! apparently brought to a standstill. 
| this singular and unusual scene might have con- 


trace them all; and have no fears but that I 
sball strike the right trail, finally, and run the 
thief to earth. But I wish to ask you one more 
question,’ the detective went on to say. “‘ Have 
you designated every person connected with 
your office?”’ 

** Every one,’’ replied the banker, ‘‘ unless,”’ 
he continued, carelessly, ‘* my son.”’ 

‘* Oh, then your son is also connected with 
your office,’’ said the detective, without a 
change of countenance, 

‘“‘ Yes,"’ replied the banker, ‘‘ I have recently 
placed my son in the counting-room, but, of 
course, he is beyond the pale of suspicion.”’ 

‘“'Phea you only wish me to shadow the thief 
in case it is a stranger?’’ said Sleuth, pointedly. 
**If suspicion should point toward your son, 
you do not wish me to make suspicion a cer- 
Bo his case?’’ 

** What do you mean, sir?’’ exclaimed the 
banker, turning red and pale by turns. ‘‘ Dare 
you, in my presence, cast suspicions upon,my 
own son?” 

**T cast suspicions upon no one, as yet,’’ an- 
swered Sleuth; *‘ but you kuow we have met 
With some remarkable developments in our 
business.. To trace this thing out, I don’t sa 
fhat it will be so; but it may be that I shall 
have to line up the track of every one connected 
with your oflice. You will excuse me, but I 
have known instances in my experience where 
detectives have unmasked flesh and blood, and 
have subsequently been blamed by timorous 
relatives, who would rather have sustained 
losses than be appalled by the exposure of their 
own kin. I may say that, as I stand now, I have 
mo more suspicion concerning your son than 
you have; but 1 want to know my ground. I 
must know my boundaries. Suppose during 
my investigation 1 should find it necessary to 
shadow your son: do you want me to do it?” 

The banker's keen eyes glittered, and his thin 
lips quivered, as he replied: 

** Mr. Sicuth, I want to discover the thief, but 
I charge you let nothing but the most positive 
ground for suspicion set you to haunting the 
steps of my son. But if the magnet points 
strongly that way, shape your course by it: I 


the rascal, be he who he may. Is there any- 


thing more?’’ 
‘*That’s all for the present,’’ replied the de- 
tective; and as he passed out before the clerks, 


the sharp shrewd expression which rested upon 


his features, while conversing with the banker, 


had vanished, and he appeared merely like a 
brisk, good-natured, well ‘‘ banked’’ man of 
Still, strange as it may seem, right 


business. 
in the face of his assurances to Emsley Merritt, 
upon leaving that gentleman’s presence he im- 


mediately began making inquiries, and com- 
menced ** piping ’’ the character and habits of 


the banker’s son, Emsley Merritt, jr. 





CHAPTER III. 


A NuMBER of years ago the Variety Theater, 
444 Proadway, previous to its destruction by fire, 
was as widely known and freely patronized b 
Gothamites and strangers as was the equally 
celebrated Barnum’s Shane 

It is to the interior of this theater we wish to 
take our readers. It isa gala night, and unusual 
attractions have been advertised to attract 
hither lovers of novelty, song and jests, The 
curtain has just been rung up, the orchestra 
have tuned up their fiddles, and sit with their 
bows ready balanced to launch forth with an 
instrumental accompaniment to the songstress 
of the evening. There is a moment of expecta- 
tion, the audience is on the gu? vive, and an in- 
stant Jater a wild burst of enthusiastic applause 
greets the appearance of a beautiful girl, who, 
music in hand, advances to the footlights. As 
she patiently waited for the applause to subside, 
a pleasant, cheery smile rested upon her beau- 
tiful countenance. At last the orchestra began 
playing, and she essayed to sing; but no sooner 
had the first clear, sweet note thrilled upon the 
ears of the audience, than she was interrupted 
by renewed applause, so vehement in its mani- 
festations as to drown the sound of the instru- 
ments and compel the singer to desist, and thus 
again and again she attempted to sing, and each 
time her voice was drowned by the unanimous 
and prolonged plaudits of the audience. The 
position of the singer now became exceedingly 
embarrassing. The whole performance was 
How long 


tinued is doubtful, had not the stage manager 
finally interfered. When the lovely creature 
again attempted to sing, the enthusiasm of the 
audience was held in check, and no interruption 
occurred until she had concluded the first verse 
of her song. Then a wild, tumultuous shout 
arose from every quarter, and the same vocifer- 
ousness succeeded each verse until its conclu- 
sion; then for fully five minutes the boisterous 
yells of approval continued, and was only 
finally choked off by the appearance of the 
ever-popular and irrepressible genius of fun, 
the solo banjoist. 

During this remarkable scene, three fashiona. 
bly dressed young men, standing near the door, 
were most prominent and loudest in their dem- 
onstrations of approval. As the singer retired 
from the stage, the youngest of the three turned 
to his companions and said, in a voice which he 
intended should not be overheard: 

‘‘This is the last time these yelling idiots 
shall have the pleasure of feasting their vulgar 
eyes on the charms of that elegant creature!” 

*“ Why, Ley, my dear,’’ answered one of his 
companions, ‘‘ how are you going to stop it, I 
would like to know?”’ 

‘* ll stop it somehow, you het!” 

‘* But how, that’s what I want to know?’ 
again spoke his companion. 
~** By a bold move. I’m going to go for her, 
you bet. Il rush the thing!” 

‘*Don’t be rash, Ley, my boy,’’ said his 
friend, patronizingly. ‘* It wouldn’t please the 
aristocratic ideas of Emsley Merritt, the mill- 
ionaire, io have his son mixed up in such an 
eclaircissement!”’ 

‘‘ Oh! bother the millionaire!”’ replied Ems- 
ley Merritt, jr. 

‘* But, my chicken, that old rooster will stop 
scratching goldem grains for you, if he hears of 
your running after public singers!”’ 

‘* Well, Ned, I’m going for Minnie Lamont, 
grains or no grains. ‘The fact is, boys, that 
creature has bewitched me, and I am resolved 
to marry her. You may be certain 1’ll have an 
answer from her to-night.’’ 

The latter portion of these remarks was made 






have not so, gc you as a father, but a busi-| while the party stood at the bar This gilded 
ness man. want to find out the thief. There}saloon for the sale of spice poisons faced on 
are no restrictions from me, between you and/ Broadway, but had a side-door leading from the 









broad entrance to the theater. As previously 
stated, the conversation between the three young 
men was carried on in very low tones, and, as 
they supposed, was not overheard. In this they 
were mistaken. Leaning against one of the 
pillars which supported the gallery, was a tall, 
handsome, beardless young man, whose atten- 
tion had been attracted by the appearance of the 
elegantly dressed trio. 

During the excitement attendant upon the 
singer’s .appearance, his attention had been 
divided between the singer and the three young 
men. <A singular look of surprise had illumi- 
nated his countenance when he beheld the sone- 
stress advance to the footlights. This same sur- 
prise had nightly been evinced by the more re- 
spectable portion of the audience upon behold- 
ing her truly beautiful face; in fact, her whole 
appearance was a matter of wonder, as every 
movement was so unlike that of females gener- 


Y | ally seen upon the boards. 


When the three young fellows adjourned to 
the bar, they were followed by the stranger, 
While they stood drinking, he leaned over the 
end of the bar, and apparently conversed in an 
indifferent manner with one of the assistan 
barkeepers. Between each drink, young ras. 
ley Merrit and his companions engaged in an 
earnest conversation, and the utmost strain of 
their watcher’s listening faculties only enabled 
him to catch a word here and there; but as they 
turned away and walked toward the street en- 
trauce he heard these words distinctly : 


“Twenty-third Street stage, Tenth Avenue,”’ 

At the door the companions of young Merritt 
left him, while he returned to the bar and reck- 
lessly consumed two or three more rather heavy 
doses of fashionable rot-gut. Two hours later a 
neatly dressed, heavily veiled lady entered a 
Twenty-third Street stage, at the corner of 
Broadway and Broome Street; at the next cor- 
ner the same stage was entered by young Ems- 
ley Merritt. Half a block still further up the 
slage was again hailed, and took up auolher 
passenger, who proved to be the young man 
who had so steadily watched the movements of 
young Merritt at the theater. The stage was 
now comfortably full, bnt by the time it arrived 
at the corner of Broadway and Twenty-third 
Street all the passengers had alighted with the 
exception of the veiled lady, Merritt, and the 
watchful young stranger. 


The Jatter, upon entering the conveyance. 
had observed: that Merritt was seated opposite 
the lady, and he himself had taken a seat near 
the door, While the other passengers were in 
the stage nothing unusual had occurred, but 
when the last one left, Merritt changed his seat 
to the same side with the young lady, when she 
immediately arose and took a seat on the oppo- 
site side, near the center of the stage. As she 
changed her seat, young Merriit, who was evi- 
dently partially intoxicated, said: 

‘* What’s the matter, Minnie? Lain’t poison.’ 

The young lady made no repty to this re- 
mark, but turned her face and looked out of 
the window, ey to see at what point the 
stage had arrived. Kor a moment Merritt said 
nothing more, but cast an inquiring gfance upon 
the remaining passenger, evidently considering 
what interference he was liable to meet with 
from that individual. Apparently satisfied that 
he had nothing to fear from that quarter, or 
reckless of consequences, he again seated him- 
self beside the young lady whom he had ad- 
dressed as Minnie. As she attempted to rise he 
threw his arms around her waist to hold her 
back. Then, for the first time, the lady spoke. 
Drawing aside her veil, and disclosing the love- 
ly features of the songstress who had so recent- 
ly charmed the audience at 444, she exclaimed: 

‘* Emsley Merritt, I warn you, for your own 
sake, to unhand me!”’ 

‘* Sit down, then, sit down,’’ replied the half- 
inebriated young man, ‘‘ don’t put on airs; I 
want to talk to you.”’ : 

‘*T wish to have no conversation with you at 
all, Emsley Merritt,’’ she exclaimed. ‘* Had I 
not wished to avoid a scene, I should have 
screamed sooner; but if you do not immediate- 
ly let me go, and leave this stage, I shall call 
for assistance.’”” . 

Now, for the first time, the yeres stranger, 
who, up to this period, had remained a passive 
witness of the scene, spoke, and said, in rich 
manly tones, as he moved opposite to them: 

‘It is unnecessary, miss, to call for help; if 
you request it, I will soon cause this unmanly 
scamp to release you.”’ 

‘* Oh! if you only will protect me,’’ answered 
Minnie, as tears burst from her eyes. “I 
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feared,’’ she continued, ‘‘ you were this fellow’s 
confederate.’”’ 

During this colloquy, Merritt had released 
Miss Lamont, and as she again seated herself 
on the opposite side of the stage, he addressed 
the young stranger as follows: 

0 





k here, young fellow, can’t you mind 
your own concerns, and let a pair of lovers set- 
tle their little spats between themselves?”’ 

‘*If the young lady desires me to, I will; 
otherwise, I shall have to request you to tumble 
out of this stage.”’ , 

The stranger seemed too formidable to pro- 
voke too much, consequently the discomfited 
young scoundrel instantly concluded that dis- 
cretion was the better part of valor, and, with 
many muttered threats of future vengeance, 
skulked out of the sage. 

._ As the door closed upon the thwarted ex- 
quisite, Minnie turned to thank her defender, 
who, with a pleasant smile and in a richly modu- 
lated tone of voice, informed her that his being 
present to protect her was not by chance. He 
said that he had been at the theater, and over- 
heard a conversation between young Merritt 
and some companions, which led him to believe 
that some mischief was intended. 

‘“And,’’ he added, “ having sisters myself, 
and a perfect contempt for such effeminate but 
dangerous youths, | determined to watch their 
movements, and, if possible, prevent the con- 
summation of their mischievous designs.”’ 

Minnie was profuse in her acknowledgments; 
and was about to explain her acquaintance with 
young Emsley Merritt, when the stage sudden- 
ly stopped, and the driver called down through 
the ticket trap: 

‘** This stage don’t go any further; we are up 
to the stables.”’ ; 

Then, upon the instant, Minnie became aware 
that during the excitement and consequent 
necessary explanation attending the occurrence, 
she had ridden far beyond the place where she 
usually alighted, and several blocks away from 
her direct route home. Asa look of mingled 
surprise and fear stole over her countenance 
upon hearing this disagreeable information fur- 
nished by the impatient driver, the young gen- 
tleman ata glance took in the situation, and in 
a reassuring manner told her to feel no alarm, 
as, With her permission, he would accompany 
her safely to her home. With many blushes 
and renewed thanks, Minnie accepted his escort. 

As they passed along, she availed herself of 
the opportunity, and rapidly related the cir- 
cumstances which had led to the assault. 

Minnie was an orphan, and had entered the 
house of Emsley Merritt, senior, as a governess 
for his young daughter. She had not been long 
in the Merritt family, before Emsley, junior, 
began paying her very marked and impertinent 
atientions. ‘Tn self-defense, she had been com- 
pelled to appeal to his mother; instead of secur- 
ing either sympathy or protection, she was 
ignominiously turned from the house as a de- 
signing hussy. Being entirely dependent upon 
her own exertions for support, she had striven 
to obtain another situation as governess, and 
had failed. 

She then sought to obtain a livelihood b 
working upon a sewing-machine, but the sok 
proved too trying upon her strength; besides 
the constant insult she was subjected to, from 
companion operators, finally induced her, as a 
last resort, to take advantage of her musical 
abilities and wonderful voice, and go upon the 
stage; not from choice, but forced by circum- 
stances and necessity, as the duties were really 
less arduous, and the pay comparatively munifi- 
cent. 

For a year subsequent to leaving the family 
of the Merritts, Minnie had seen or heard noth. 
ing of them, but it so happened that upon the 
night of her first appearance as a singer, Emsley 
Merritt, junior, straggled into the house, in- 
stantly recognized her, and from that moment 
hed renewed his hateful attentions, subjecting 
her to continual annoyance and distress. All 
of these facts Minnie felt called upon to relate to 
her gallant and handsome defender, as she had 
sufficient experience during years of struggles to 
know that many false paler ptiaore might be 
es upon the affair; and an instinctive feel- 

w of self-defense against any possible misap- 
prehension impelled her to thus immediately 
openly explain matters, and guard herself from 
2 moment's suspicion. 

_ During this narration, which was recited as 

suciinetly as possible, Minnie and her com- 

maion had retraced considerable of the lost 
stance, 

Thus far they had encountered no one auring 


~ 


~ 





their walk; not even a solitary policeman; but 
at the moment they arrived at the corner of 
‘Twenty-fourth Street, a coach, which was be- 
ing rapidly driven up the avenue, stopped, and 
three men emerged therefrom. 

‘The young man accompanying Minnie had 
been so engrossed in her story, that he did not 
observe the coach until his attention was called 
to it by an exclamation from his fair com- 
panion, who, aS the foremost man stepped to- 
rs them, clutched his arm convulsively, and 
cried : 

‘* Oh, my God, there he is again!’’ 

*“ Have no fears,’’ said her companion, hur- 
riedly, although without the least exhibition of 
nervousness. The next instant they were con- 
fronted by the three men. One of them, who 
proved to be young Merritt, exclaimed, with an 
air of. triumph: 

‘* Now, my gay cavalier, I guess we can cook 
‘hgt mutton for you. Just pass that young 
ady over to my care, if you please!”’ 

*‘T’ll pass you heels over head into the mid- 
dle of the road, if you don’t step one side, and 
allow this lady and myself to pass unmolested!”’ 
replied Minnie’s escort, and at the same time he 
essayed to step forward, when, without further 
parley, the three men sprung upon him, 

The attack was made so suddenly that the 
young man was hardly prepared for it. Min- 
nie still had hold of his arm, and both were 
pressed back against an iron railing which ran 
alongside of the corner house. But this ad- 
vantage of the three assailants was only mo- 
mentary. Quickly disengaging his arm from 
Minnie’s, the young hero whispered in a low, 
quick voice, ‘‘ Don’tscream, Miss Lamont!’’ and 
before Minnie could wink, the three young fel- 
lows who made the attack lay sprawling in a 
heap upon the sidewalk, 





= CHAPTER IV. 


READER, We are about to describe the group- 
ings of a picture, wherein we shall not draw 
upon our fancy but present living characters, 
framed in a series of ordinary surroundings, 
which may be daily witnessed by the curious; 
ay, many of you pass daily under the very win- 
dows, through which the sun sends its impartial 
rays upon the scenes of horrid iniquity, which 
must cause smiles of triumph to irradiate the 
countenances of approving demous. We wish 
to introduce you into the interior of a gam- 
bling-den, where a ‘“‘ day game ”’ is played. This 
den is situated in the very heart of the business 
portion of the city, upon the second floor of a 
building, all other floors of which are occupied 
by honest dealers and manufacturers. Adjoin- 
ing this building, on either side, and opposite 
also, are the business places of various mer- 
chants, who, in the excitement of trade, bardly 
realize how much mischief and misery finds its 
use in such close proximity. They are accus- 
tomed to see fancily dressed men lounging about 
the entrance of this place, and are probabl 
aware of what kind of business is transacted 
upon that sumptuous second floor. They may 
frequently casually observe ail classes of men 
enter and pass out, generally accompanied by 
one or more of these slick, diamond-bespangled 
statues, who haunt the vicinity. These sleek 


looking fellows are in reality human “‘ birds of 
prey;’’ and although they assume a nonchalant 


and careless attitude, they are really intently 
scanning the faces of every passer-by, seeking 
for a ‘* gambling flocix.”’ ng practice has 
educated them into such a skillful use of their 
peculiar faculties, that one quick, apparently 
unmeaning look is sufficient for their purpose. 
These rascals know their man at a glance. 
Persons passing along the street, who have 
frequently looked up suddenly, prompted by 
that instinctive feeling which warns them that 
they are being scrutinized, and who have en- 
countered the quick, ferret-like glance of one of 
these seemingly well-to-do geutlemen, scarcely 
realize that in that one brief flash-like look they 
have been measured and weighed; little do they 
dream that those observant and well-trained 
eyes have settled the question as to their eligi- 
bility to become dupes. It would cause the hair 
to stand upon the heads of even some of our 
oldest and most experienced citizens, if one wel] 
posted should take half an hour’s stroll] with 
them during the busiest hours of the day, and 
after calling their attention to these individuals, 
whom they have been in the habit of m:eting 
daily, disclose by what means these gentleman. 
ly looking scamps obtain their livelihood. 
Passing through one of these crowds of broad- 
eloth-clad uuman sharks, we will enter the place 
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and take a glance at the interior, and watch for 
a moment their modus operandi for plucking in- 
fatuated insnared birds. In the back room we 
find all the sumptuous appointments of an ele- 
gantly furnished drawing-room. Beautiful lace 
curtains depend from the massive and gorgeous- 
ly gilded cornices; sandwiched between these 
costly festoons of lace is a magnificent mirror 
which reaches from floor to ceiling. Heavily 
carved divans, chairs, and sofas are arranged 
about the room with exquisite taste. The most 
prominent piece of furniture is a grand side- 
board, This magnificent article occupies one 
side of the room, and upon it are diplayed fine- 
ly cut decanters, splendidly tinted, long-necked 
bottles of various colors, and dozens of dainty 
glasses, which shine and sparkle like crystals. 
There, also, in rich profusion, are all the most 
costly appurtenances of a bijou bar. A nod to 
one of the sleek, white-aproned colored chaps, 
who hover about this tempting display, reveals 
the fact that there, in plentiful abundance, is 
the falsely called generous liquor, for the par- 
pose of stimulating the courage of those who 
pass into the’ front room and cast upon that 
treacherous faro-table their earnings, sometimes 
their stealings, and too frequently their all. As 
we have no intention of slipping into the fatal 
vortex, we will not require any stimulant, but 
proceed into the other room and see what is go- 
ing on. 

At the center of the far side of the table sits 

the dealer, a hardened, imperturbable fellow, 
who has for years witnessed, without one throb 
of sympathy for the victims, the ruin of hun- 
dreds of young men. There are but three parties 
playing against the game at the time we enter, 
and an experienced person would bave at onee 
discovered that there was really but one genuine 
player, the other two being merely decoys, 
‘These two played with an easy nonchalance and 
apparent indifference to either failure or suc- 
cess, Which presented a striking contrast to the 
terrible excitement evinced by the young gen- 
tleman whom they were thus subtly leading on. 
This young man, as betrayed by the occasional 
remarks dropped by his companions, had just 
previously enjoyed a wonderful run of luck; 
but now the tide had changed,-and all of his 
previous winnings had been scooped back by 
the indifferent dealer. Hundred after huadred 
of his original capital had rapidly disappeared 
also, until—the moment when we first behold 
him—his last stake has been played. A: fearful 
expression, indicative of intense anxiety, rests 
upon his countenance, as card after card is 
slipped from the box, and the fate of his stake 
still remains undecided; but at lengil the de- 
ciding card is slipped, and discloses the fatal 
figures which announce his loss. A fearful oath 
bursts from the lips of the youth as he snatches 
his watch from his pocket, wrenches a diamond 
pin from his shirt-front and slings them across 
the table, as at the same time he exclaims: 
‘Lend me three hundred on those,”’ 
“Had you not better ‘switch off’ for this 
afternoon?’ blandly inquired the dealer, as a 
well-simulated smile of encouragement and 
kindness rippled over his hideously scarred 
ace. 

** No, no, I’m going to smash this streak, or 

bust something,’’ cried the youth. 
Well did the wily dealer know that this would 
be the answer, as he reached over the amount 
demanded in checks. With a dreadfal oath, 
the young man staked half of these checks upon 
his first play; in a moment they were raked in; 
when with another and still more fearful oath, 
which elicited encouraging plaudits for his 
gameness from the other players, the frenzied 
youth laid down all of the balance. A few 
seconds and this, too, is raked in. 

** You’ve got an awful bad streak, young fel- 
low,’’ observed one of the three players. 

** You just bet I have,’’ replied the beguiled 
youth, with a sickly smile; ‘‘ but I'm going to 
get square yet,’’ and as he said the latter, he re- 
moved the diamond sleeve buttons from his 
cuffs, and at the same time plun his hand 
down in his coat breast-pocket and brought forth 
a very curiously wrought massive gold neck- 
chain. This, with the diamond cuff-buttons, he 
threw upon the table, and called for more 
checks. 

As the heavy chain fell with a peculiar click 
upon the table, a strange and singular glitter 
brightened the eyes of a ee old man, 
who, throughout the whole play, had been an 
eager watcher of the game. | 

As the eyes of the dealer fell u 
markable-looking chain, he sab 
doubtingly, and said: 


this re- 
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soe I won’t advance you any more 
ehecks to-day. Luck’s dead against you; you 
had better break game until to-morrow.”’ 

‘‘That’s my business,’ replied the youth, 
fiercely; ‘‘ you just give me the checks.”’ 

‘‘ Not to-day,’’ replied the dealer, firmly; 
** you've played es 

his time the gambler was in earnest; a sud- 
sen, undefined reluctance had come over him. 
There was something so peculiar in the forma- 
_ tion of the links of that strange-looking chain, 
that a weird impression of some tragic history 
eonnected with it caused a wes specie repug- 
nance to take such a strong hold upon him, that 
‘he determined not to receive it. Finally the 
youth’s persistence caused the gambler to forget 
or a moment his usual imperturbability, and he 
replied, fiercely: 

‘‘We play for money here; this ain’t no 
pawn-shop. This is a game for gentlemen who 
have money and play for amusement.”’ 

‘Bo have I got money!’’ exclaimed the 
youth, ‘' Not just at this moment,’’ .he con- 
itnued; ‘‘ but I had a good stake when I came 
in. I’ve lost it here, and I want « chance to get 
square!”’ 

““Tll give you your money back, if you’re 
sick and want to squeal,’’ said the gambler, in 
a tone of stinging contempt, anda manner prop- 
erly cutting for the purpose of irritating just 
such a nervous and inflated disposition as the 
young player, wiio answered, quickly: 

“1 ain't sick, and don’t want to squeal, I 
offer you double security for the loan!’ 

At this moment the old man previously men- 
tioned as having been an attentive spectator of 
the same, spoke up and said: 

‘Look here, young man, that’s a curious 
» kind of a chain you've got there, and as the 

gentleman don’t want to advance on it, will you 
sell it to me? It ain’t exactly the kind of chain 
a young gentleman like you would wish to 
wear, and I have taken quite a fancy to it; I 
will buy it if you will sell it to me.”’ 

Upon being thus addressed by the antiquated- 
400king old man, the excited young gambler 
surned toward him and said, sharply: 

' “Tt will take considerable money to buy that 
chain, pop; are you pretty well fixéd?”’ 

a ome I can raise all it is worth.” 

“What has started you on such a lay as to 
want to own that chain, anyhow?” observed 


keen old Sleuth had purchased from the banker’s 
son while in the gambler’s den. 





CHAPTER VY. 


REHEARSAL had just concluded. Minnie La- 
mont, the now famous prima-donna, was pass- 
ing up the center aisle of the theater toward the 
front entrance with the intention of entering the 
box-oflice, when she was suddenly confronted 
by a rather strangely dressed, but pleasant- 
faced old man, who arose from one of the seats, 
and stepped right in front of her, plainly indi- 
cating by his manner that he was about to ad- 
dress her. 

Supposin 
witched old 


that he was one of the usual be- 
fellows who are frequently seen 


lounging about theaters, for the purpose of 


quibbing a bit with some one of the actresses, 
and who intended an impertinent self-introduc- 
tion, Minnie drew to one side, and with an in- 
dignant flush was about moving~ disdainfully 
by, when the old gentleman inquired in quick, 
sharp tones, and ina precise manner, which illy 
comported with his rustic appearance: 

** Have I the honor of addressing Miss Minnie 
Lamont?”’ 

“That is my name, sir,’’ replied Minnie, be- 


fore she was hardly aware of what she did. Still 


there was such a benignant expression upon the 


old gentleman’s face, that instinctively she felt 
that he had some direct business with her, 
Added to his kindly look, was the peculiar em- 


phasis with which the inquiry was made; and 


as Minnie answered, she stopped short, and 
gazed upon her interlocutor with a surprised 
and inquiring look. 


‘* My name is Sleuth,’’ said the stranger. 
The announcement caused Minnie to nod in 
recognition of the name, as the old mana contin- 
ued: | 
‘Young Mr. Harry Loveland has presumed 
upon the liberty of ¢g ae me a letter to you.”’ 
Minnie now gave evident signs of excessive 
nervousness; to her there was something terri- 
ble in the very name of Old Sleuth, as he was 
called; this name having been associated with 
several notorious and recent tragic events, as 
the great ferreter of the criminals. Although, 
at times, this name had been in the mouths of 
the whole community, still the individual him- 


self was so ubiquitous that few persons, and 










only those professional detectives, knew him 
personally, and even then there was a weird 
mystery about him which his most intimate 
associates had never been able to fathom. His 
disguises were known to be so numerous and 
perfect, that he was a perfect Nemesis and ter- 
ror to evil-doers. ‘Thus it was that the mention 
of this terrible name caused Minnie to pale and 
tremble all over. 

We will here state that the young Harry 
Loveland alluded to by Old Sleuth was our 
young friend of a former chapter, who so 
bravely and nobly rescued this beautiful przma- 
donna on the night of her dédut, from the as- 
Sas disgusting attentions of Emsley Mer- 
ritt, Jr. 


the youth, suspiciously. 

**Oh, I don’t want it particularly,”’ replied 
the stranger, carelessly. ‘‘ You seemed bent on 
shoving it with the dealer here, and as he don't 
seem inclined to advance on it, I thought prob- 
ably you would like to sell it, that’s all!” 

“Will you give a hundred for it?”’ inquired 
the youth. 

** Let me see it first,’’ replied the eae 
buyer, and he reached over and took the chain 
from off the table. As he did so, a keen ob. 
server would have noticed a singular gleam 
which for a moment lighted up his eyes as he 
examined the curious workmanship. While 
balancing it in his hand, as if gauging its 


se ca the old man looked up suddenly and 
Said: 

“i pee have a perfect right to sell this, haven’t 

ou?’’ 

2 An angry flush mantled the youth’s cheeks, 
as he replied: ‘‘ If I hadn’t a right to sell it, I 
wouldn’t offer it for sale. That chain is mine, 
and it’s yours, if you have a spare hundred you 
are willing to give for it?’’ 

** All right,”’ said the old man, ‘‘ I’ll take it,”’ 
and plunging his hand into his breast-pocket, he 
drew forth a large, old-fashioned wallet, from 
which he took five twenty-dollar bills; at the 
game time he placed « small slip of paper and a 
pencil before the young man, and remarked in 
@ matter-of-fact manner, ‘‘ Just give me a bill 
of sale.”’ 

For an instant the youth hesitated; then as 
he saw the dealer about to commence a new 
deal, he seized the pencil and hurriedly wrote 
out a bill for the chain. This he signed, while 
being keenly watched by the buyer, Emsley 
Merritt, Jr. Upon receiving the bill the old 
gentleman passed over the notes, wrapped the 
‘chain in the bill, and deposited it in his pocket- 
book; and a few moments later, when young 
Merritt had again become immersed in the ex- 
citements of the game, he arose and passed 
Savery: out. That innocent-looking old man 
was Sicuth, the detective; he had found a clew, 
a tangible clew, whereby to trace the robber of 
the rich banker’s treasure-vault. The most 
prominent article which the banker had de- 
xibed as most likely to betray the thief, the 


Since that night the acquaintance, begun 
under such romantic circumstances, had devel- 
oped into a warm friendship, and promised to 
terminate, as matters were going, in astill closer 
relationship. Every night succeeding that first 
eventful one, Harry Loveland had been a fre- 
quent escort to Minnie, to and from the theater. 
During this intercourse Harry had learned 
much of Minnie’s previous history, and there 
were some events connected with her Career 
which suggested to Harry the advisability of 
her putting the facts together in the fort of a 
manuscript, for the purpose, as he stated, of 
submitting them to some experienced detective. 
Minnie having delayed from day to day the 
writing of these various details, Harry had at 
last determined to force matters, by sending his 
friend, Old Sleuth, to take an account of the 
uiystery connected with her previous life from 
her own lips. It was in accordance with this 
request that the detective came upon her thus 
abruptly as related. 

Minnie’s nervous agitation for some moments 
was so great, she-hardly knew what to say; her 
beautiful face alternately-paled and flushed, and 
her lovely eyes indicated a state of momentary 
bewilderment. At length, however, the de- 
tective’s kindly tones and reassuring manner 
partially soothed her, and her agitation some- 
what subsided. After several indifferent re- 
marks, Sleuth approached the subject which 
had inspired his visit. by saying: 

‘*] suppose, Miss Lamont, you are aware of 
the purpose of this interview?” 


Minnie instantly replied; ‘‘I think I am, but 
I fear my friend, Mr. Loveland, has founded 
some very wild hopes on very slender threads 
of evidence; and I am rather abashed at the idea 
of presenting the very meager facts on which 
these hopes are founded, to such an experienced 
officer as yourself.” 

‘“My dear young lady, I am a warm friend 
of Harry, and have a very high opinion of his 
native keenness; the fact that he has solicited 
my aid, convinces me that he has been attracted 
by sufficient evidence whereon to found a the- 
ory. I have heard a portion of your story from 
him, and, as I understand it, at the time that 
your father so mystericusly disappeared, he 
had a very large sum of money upon his per- 
son.” 

As Old Sleuth said this, he stopped, and ran 
his eye keenly about the room. Observing that 
their colloquy was attracting attention, he re- 
quested Minnie to step aside within the shadow 
of one of the columns which supported the gal- 
lery. Having withdrawn beyond the range of 
direct observation, Old Sleuth resumed, and 
said: 

** Had you been surrounded by friends at the 
time this misfortune befell you, the mystery at- 
tending your father’s disappearance might have 
been solved with less trouble; still there ig 
something so remarkable about this disappear- 
ance that I still have hopes that we may suc- 
ceed in partially unveiling the mystery. If lam 
correctly informed, you were very young at the 
time this oceurted.”’ 

“Yes, sir; [ was but nine years old, and al- 
though rather advanced in my studies, and con- 
sidered quite precocious, still I had not sufficient 
experience to know how to proceed.”’ 

‘‘Did no one interest himself in your be- 
half?”’ inquired Sleuth. 

‘* Yes,’’ answered Minnie, “‘a lady and gen- 
tieman, who were slightly acquainted with my 
father, instituted a few inquiries, but did not 
succeed in getting the least possible clew; they 
kept me with them for about six weeks, and 
then, having to return to California, placed me 
in an asylum, and so arranged matters that my 
father could readily find me in case he should 
return, From that day until this, with the ex- 
ception of Harry Loveland, I have encountered 
no one who took any special interest in my 
affairs.”’ 

Durine this statement Sleuth leaned against 
one of the columns in a thoughtful attitude. 
When Minnie had finished, he said: 

‘Do you recollect whether the gentleman 
who took temporary charge of you in@uired at 
the bank and discovered whether the checks 
your father had about his person when he dis- 
appeared had been presented for payment?’’ 

‘*T do,”’ replied Minnie; ‘‘ I went back to the 
bank with him; there we ascertained that the 
checks had been drawn upon the sixth day sub- 
seauent to the day when I last saw my father.”’ 

A strange look passed over the detective’s 
face upon hearing thestatement. Hesaid noth- 
ing, but waited for Minnie to proceed. At 
length he inquired: 

‘**Do you know whether the officers at the 
ae were acquainted with your iather person- 
ally?’’ 

‘“They were not,’’ Minnie replied; ‘‘ but 
they informed us that he had brought a letter 
of introduction establishing his identity from the 
confidential clerk of one of the most prominent 
banking-houses in Wall Street.”’ 

A look of still greater interest irradiated the 
face of the detective. Minnie had stated that 
there was nothing whereon to build a theory, 
but already the active brain of Old Sleuth was 
laying together thread upon thread and weav- 
ing out a strong chain of evidence whereby to 
form a. theory. For a moment he seemed lost 
in thought, but at length again spoke and said: 

“Was any inquiry made regarding the per- 
sonal appearance of the party who cashed the 
checks, and did his description agree with the 
personnel of your father?’ 

‘* Young as I was,’ answered Minnie, ‘‘ I 
made that inquiry myself, and there was a cer- 
tain remarkable discrepancy between the ap- 
pearance of the party who cashed the chec 
aud my father. From that hour until now, I 
have never got rid of the conviction that it was 
not my father who called at the bank. From 
the description, I could make out that the man 
who cashed the checks resembled my father in 
almost every minor particular, but my father 
had only one eye; the man who called at the 
bank had not lost an eye. I questioned closely 
concerning this, as up to that moment I had 
every reason to beliove that it was my father 


himself that drew the money, but the loss of his 
eye was such a remarkable disfigurement that a 

n who once saw him could not fail to no- 
tice and recollect that defect. The teller of the 
bank was positive that the man who drew the 
checks had a pair of glittering black eyes. My 
father had but one, and that was a clear blue.”’ 

‘‘ Have you apicture or miniature of your 
father?’ 

‘*T have a small miniature,’’ replied Minnie; 
‘‘it was painted about a year before my father 
disappeared, by an artist in California.”’ 

‘* California?’’ inquired Sleuth, ‘‘ was your 
father a resident of that State?’’ 

‘* Yes, sir, I was born in San Francisco; my 
father was a nativeof New York State, and had 
always indulged a hope of returning to his na- 
tive State an? purchasing a farm. Shortly after 
my mother died, he sold his property and came 
Kast for the purpose of ee into execution 
his long-contemplated plan. That was how it 
happened he had such a large sum of money in 
his possession. He disappeared the very after- 
noon of the day of our arrival in this city.’’ 

While Minnie was speaking she removed a 
gold-cased miniature, attached to a curiously 
wrought.chain from her neck, and handed it to 
the detective. As Sleuth took it in his hand, he 
gave a sudden start, and displayed a powerful 
emotion, seldom permitted to so strikingly evi. 
dence itself during his many wonderful sur- 

rises in the course of his exciting and perilous 

usiness. Minnie observed his unusual agitation, 
and immediately a pallor overspread her feat- 
ures, and she was seized by a sudden faintness, 
as she exclaimed: 

** Oh! pray sir, what statiled you? Do you 
recognize the miniature?” 

Sleuth’s excitement was but momentary; 
whatever it was that so suddenly startled him, 
he had no intention of beret his emotion; 
and in an instant he recovered his self-control 
as he answered, with an attempt to assume an 
air of indifference: 

‘* No, I do not recognize the picture: I never 
gaw it before, but a fact in connection with it 
occurred to my mind at that instant, and I was 
momentarily surprised at a certain singular co- 
incidence.”’ 

** Does that trinket furnish you with any 
special clew?’’ inquired Minnie, anxiously, 

‘*T will be frank with you,” replied Sleuth; 
* it does, but I must have time to connect mat- 
ters in my mind; in the meantime I beseech you 
upon no account to lose sight of, or run any risk 
of losing, that miniature and chain.”’ 

The detective put a decided emphasis upon 
the noun chain—‘‘ It may prove an important 
link in a chain of evidence which I am grad- 
ually welding together, But one more ques- 
tion: Is your present name your real name, or a 
professional nom de plume ?”’ 

For an instant Minnie hesitated, and her love- 
ly face evinced considerable perplexity; after a 
moment, she said: 

‘Is it positively necessary for’ me to answer 
that question?’’ 

‘* Your hesitation, my dear young lady, satis- 
fies me that my surmises are correct; Lamont is 
not your real name, /¢ és necessary that I 
should know your real name; but you may rely 
upon my honor that I will not disclose it, not 
even to our friend, Harry Loveland.”’ 

Again, for a moment, Minnie seemed lost in 
meditation. At length she leaned forward and 
pronounced in a low, but distinctly audible 
voice, another name. 

Upon hearing this, the old detective a second 
time exhibited considerable emotion, which he 
signally failed in concealing. Upon observing 
this second exhibition of surprised recognition 
of some familiar fact, Minnie exclaimed: 

‘Oh, sir, your constant surprises at little 
matters of seeming non-importance cause me 
great astonishment, and I am led to believe that 
you possess some facts that you have not dis- 
closed to me.”’ 

‘* Well, miss,’’ replied Sleuth, '‘ I will admit 
that the several statements have been to me the 
greatest surprises that I have encountered in 

‘my whole professional career; but as to your 
suspicion that I possess any facts beyond those 
which you have disclosed, it is incorrect;. but I 
will see you again. I have much to think over 
and much to talk to you about at a future inter- 
view; for the present [ will leave you, with the 
injunction that you must not be surprised, nor 
refuse to see me at any time, at any place, or 
upon any occasion. Andif I should suddenly 
appear to you under circumstances when you 
feast expect it, yeu must endeavor to control 


your surprise, if you experience any. J will 
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still further warn you, that I may not always 
appear to you in the same character. Upon the 
whole, I can assure you that this, professionally, 
has been uw very satisfactory interview, as con- 
cerns the unraveling of the mystery attending 
your father’s strange disappearance. In the 
future, as now, it will be necessary that our in- 
terviews shall be without listeners. You‘will 
frequently hear from me through our mutual 
friend, Harry Loveland; and, as 1 am an old 
man, you will excuse the liberty, and exculpate 
me from any ulterior motive, ana I assure you 
that Harry Loveland is a man of honor, and one 
whom you can trust and rely upon under any 
circumstances. You can remember these words, 
but don’t let Harry know that I have been 
sounding his praises, as the boy’s modesty is a 
very prominent trait in hiscomposition. Good- 
day.”’ 

For a few moments after Old Sleuth’s de- 
parture, Minnie remained in the same position, 
lost in deep reflection. Had she been less in- 
tensely immersed in her own thoughts, she 
would probably have observed a shadow which 
was thrown upon the rear wall from behind an 
adjoining column. When Minnie turned and 
passed out, the substance of this shadow stepped 
from behind the pillar, in the shape of a short- 
haired, bull-necked man, with sharp, ferret- 
like eyes. In the face of Sleuth’s assertion, as 
to the privacy of their interview, this individual 
had been a witness, and had overheard the ma- 
jor part of the conversation. And that he was 
there for a purpose was plainly indicated when, 
in following after Minnie, as she passed out, he 
gave a peculiar and knowing wink, as if con- 
gratulating himself on the acquisition of some 
pleasing intelligence. 

When Minnie mingled with the crowd upon 
Broadway, this muscular-looking rascal kept 
upon her track, and shadowed her to the very 
door of her residence. 

After her entrance, he advanced boldly, took 
a card and pencil from his pocket, noted the 
number, took a deliberate survey of the sur- 
roundings, and then turned and proceeded rapid- 
ly toward Broadway. 


CHAPTER VI. 


In a gorgeously furnished apartment upon the 
second floor of an elegant mansion which faces 
the well-cultivated grounds of a public benevo- 
lent institution, upon a damask lounge reclined 
Miss Minnie Lamont, the beautiful prima-donna. 
As Miss Lamont is our heroine, we suppose as 
a matter of course, as writers of true facts, we 
are bound to describe her personal appearance, 
but we are not ahout to do any such thing. 
Thousands of our readers have already recog- 
nized the lady, and have seen her so often upon 
the stage, that if we should attempt to describe 
her numerous attractions, you would accuse us 
at once of having failed in Coing justice both 
to her beauty and eminent talents. Therefore 
we will content ourselves by assuring those of 
our readers who do not recognize our heroine, 
or have never had the good fortune to see her, 
that Miss Minnie Lamont was one of the most 
beautiful women that ever appeared behind the 
foot-lights; and never did she appear more 
beautiful thun upon the occasion above de- 
scribed, as her usually cheerful expression was 
tinged by an air of sadness which lent to her 
features an additional charm. 

Everything about the room which she occu- 
pid bore testimony to her taste and refinement. 

ittle articles of vtrtw were arranged here and 
there, and in fact, there was nothing lacking 
which would tend to adorn the abode of a per- 
son of exquisite taste. 
indicated that a cultured brain had guided the 
hands that placed each article in position. 

As previously stated, the expression and utti- 
tude of the lovely occupant of this elegant bou- 
doir was one of seeming sadness and anxiety. - 

Suddenly a step upon the stairs warned Min- 
nie that some one approached, and she immedi- 
ately arose, and, woman-like, summoned 4 
cheerful expression as she tripped across the 
room and adjusted her hair before the mirror. 
She had but just time to do this when a gentle 
tap at the door announced the correctness o 
her surmise, 

A pleasant ‘‘ come in’’ was answered by the 
entrance of a ee re peo neuen who was 
none Other than Harry Loveland, the brave- 
hearted young fellow who had so gallantly de- 
fended her from the assaults of young Merritt. 

As Harry entered the room, Minnie extended 


‘her hand familiarly and exclaimed: 


SLEUTH, THE DETECTIVE, 





encouragingly, as he le 
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** Is that you, Harry?’’ 

“It’s me truly, my lady Minnie,’’ replied 
ae with equal cordiality and intimate free- 

om, 

“Well, 1am glad that you have come,’’ said 
Minnie; '‘‘ you seem to have settled complacent- 
ly into the position of my guardian angel, eon- 
fidant, and counselor.”’ 

‘It is my pleasantest consciousness, ”’ replied 
Harry, ‘‘that you permit me to occupy either 
of these relations toward you, and—”’ 


‘““ Never mind,’’ interrupted Minnie, play- 


fully, “‘ don’t waste your distinguished abilities 
in trying to offer any acknowledgements. In 
fact,” she continued, and the sad expression 
again rested upon her countenance, ‘‘ I am in 
trouble, or rather I feel that there is some un- 
seen danger threatening me. I was just think- 
ing over a few singular circumstances that hap- 
pened within the last few days, and straightway 
my fears turn my thoughts toward that gallant 
gentleman who once before acted as my cham- 

ion in a moment of great terror. So you see, 

r. Champion, I was thinking about you a mo- 
ment before, and, lo! in verification of the old 
adage, you are here.”’ 

‘“ Not in the character, I hope, to which the 
adage refers,’’ answered Harry, laughingly. 

The reader will perceive by the foregoing con- 
versation that these young people had pro- 
gressed to a — of considerable intimacy; 
and although Harry’s handsome face was beam- 
ing with pleasant smiles, still the startling an- 
nouncement of some impending danger, coupled 
with the sudden change of the expression upon 
Minnie’s countenance, caused him considerable 
anxiety; and.a moment: later this anxiety was 
betrayed, as he said, in a quick, decided tone: 

“Has that young rascal, Merritt, been shad- 
owing you again?” 

In answer to this inquiry, Minnie said: 

‘**T do not know whether he is the true source 


of my present alarm- or not; but I know that I 


am being shadowed and watched. I see the 
same villainous-looking face everywhere I turn, 


and I was just wondering whether I had been 
discovered as the daaghter of my father; and 


whether I am selected as an additional victim, 


to add to the details of some fearful and deadly 
mystery.” 


‘* Come, sit down, lady Minnie,’’ said Harry, 
her to a divan, ‘‘ and 


give me a connected account of these startling 


circumstances whick have caused you so much 
disquiet and alarm. In the first place,’ con- 


tinued Harry, ‘‘ have you seen my friend, Old 


Sleuth, the detective?’ 


‘*I have,’’ replied Minnie, ‘“‘ and I connect 


the subject of my present alarm with my at- 


tempt to bring the mystery surrounding me te 


your friend’s attention.”’ 


“In what manner?” inquired Harry, quickly. 
‘** You know you told me to write out the de- 
tails of the circumstances as far as I recollected 


them; I did so.’’ 


‘Well, did you give them to Sleuth?’’ in- 
quired Harry. 

‘*T did not,’’ answered Minnie; ‘‘ and here 
comes the first mishap—lI carried the paper con- 
taining those details with me to the theater a 
week ago last Tuesday night, with the intention 
of handing them to you. If you recollect, you 
failed to meet me upon that occasion and act as 
my escort home. I have not seen that paper 
since that night; I fear I must have dropped it 
at the theater.”’ 

For a few moments Harry pondered, but at 
length said: 

‘I don’t see anything remarkable about that; 
it is not probable that anybody who should find. 
it would see anything remarkable about that 


>”? 


‘Nor I either,” replied Minnie; “and yet, 


suppose, by a wonderful coincidence, that paper 
should have fallen into the hands of the very 


person specially interested in learning those de- 
tails!”’ 

‘* Who could there be interested in learning 
those details?’’ inquired farry. 

‘“Tt’s a mystery upon a mystery; and yet, 
ever since my interview with Sleuth, my mind 
clings to the impression that my father was 
murdered for his money, and, strange as it may 
seem, I can not rid myself of a feeling, that, 
through that manuscript, 1 have been identified 
as the daughter of the murdered man.”' 

‘“‘ That is a singular impression to be founded 
upon so light a basis; but tell me what are the 
direct causes which produce this instinctive 
feeling that your father’s murderers are about, 
and have any special interest in discovering 
your identity?” 


\ 
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** This only,’’ replied Minnie: ‘‘ ever since the 
day following the loss of that manuscript, a 
rufimanty looking fellow has shadowed me every- 
where.” 

‘** Probably some Rea said Harry, ‘‘ that 
this young villain, Emsley Merritt, has set to 


dog rtracks.’’ 

liste tried to think that,’’ Minnie asserted, 
** but coupling this immediate eerie after 
the loss of that document is what startles me 
and leads me to think that there is some more 
deadly purpose in this dogging of my move- 
ments.”’ 

At this moment, further conversation was in- 
terrupted by a tap at the door. Upon opening 
it, Minnie beheld one of the servants of the 
house, who handed her a card, and stated that 
the gentleman was waiting below in the parlor, 
Minnie glanced at the card, and immediately a 
deadly pallor overspread her face as she bade 
the servant wait; and, going toward Harry with 
trembling nervousness, she passed the card to 
him, and exclaimed: 

** Good heavens! what can this mean?’’ 


As Harry took the card in his hand, and read 
the name, he, too, evinced considerable emotion. 
After a mo he said: 

‘** Phis iCertainly strange.”’ 


** Had I better see him?’’ inquired Minnie. 
After a moment she continued: ‘' I can’t con- 
ceive what possible business Emsley Merritt, the 
great banker, can have with me!’’ 

“1 can,’’ cried Harry, ‘‘ or rather,’’ he said, 
stopping suddenly, ‘‘ |—I—’’ for an instant he 
stammered, then suddenly seizing Minnie’s arm, 
and looking sternly into her eyes, he ex- 
claimed: ‘‘ Minnie, can you trust me?” 

““Trust you—how?’’ cried Minnie, in sur- 


‘* Trust me so far as to arrange that I can be 
a witness to this interview between you and this 
Emsley Merritt.’’ 

** How can I arrange it?’’ inquired Minnie, 
*‘ he most probably wishes to see me alone.”’ 

“ That is where I wish you to trust me,’’ re- 
_ Harry. ‘‘ You’re a woman; you don’t 

ow—this mystery seems to thicken. Minnie, 
I would only ask this for your own safety, in 
case of some possible contingency. I connect 
tais visit of Emsley Merritt with this villain who 
has been shadowing you. There ought to bea 
witness to this interview, to serve some future 
development. Minnie, you trust me—you must 
jhiide me. Receive this man in this room, and 
ict me be an unseen listener. There may be 
ugly features connected with this arrangement; 
but as your friend, Minnie, forgive me, [ speak 
earnestly—your more than friend. Quiet your 
repugnance to this seeming breach of propriety 
and honor; your safety demands it!”’ 

““Oh! what shall I do?’ cried Minnie. 
** What strange significance do you attach to 
this visit?’ 

“* It matters not now,’’ replied Harry. ‘* For 
your own sake | insist that you accede to my 
request.”’ 

= Marry, 1 will.”’ 

This conversation had been carried on _be- 
tween the two in an audible voice. Minnie now 
proceeded to the door, and told the servant to 
request the gentleman to walk upstairs. A mo- 
ment later Emsley Merritt, with the exclama- 
tion, ‘‘ My dear child, I have been seeking for 
you,’’ entered the room. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Upon the same afternoon, after Minnie’s in- 
terview with Sleuth, the detective, as related, a 
villainous-looking fellow tracked her home, 
who, after having taken a note of her residence, 
started down town. Shortly after, we find-him 
entering the office of Emsley Merritt. The 
prea? banker was evidently expecting this fel- 

w, and upon his entrance, motioned for him 
to close the door, and eagerly scanned the ruf- 
fian’s face as he said: 

“Well, sir, da you bring me a more satis- 
factory resuit of your movements than you have 
heretofore?’ 

**T guess I ain’t no slouch, Mr. Merritt,”’ re- 
plied the man; ‘‘I told you to be patient and I 
would fetch things out all right, and I tell yer 
I’ve just kept my word. . I’ve got information 

which will make your hair stand.”’ 
_ An indignant flush tinged the banker's 
cheeks, and a contemptuous smile wreathed his 


features as his visitor advanced, shrugging his 


shoulders and winking familiarly. Emsley 
Merritt was a proud man; it was exceedingly 
@alling to him that circumstances made con- 


class of villains. 





tact with such low ruffians necessary, but cer- 
tain facts had recently come into his possession 
of such a startling and wonderful character 
that the lofty man was compelled to lower him- 
self to a level which he had hoped he had risen 


above forever. 


Certain discoveries had shaken his proud nat- 
ure, and developed the sone eecoet, desperate 
quaities which he possessed, which fitted him 
for almost any work when his good name and 
personal safety were at stake. These and more 
were at stake now. 

Emsley Merritt, after years of prosperity and 


assured security, suddenly beheld at his feet a 


dark chasm of terrible possibilites, which at any 
moment might culminate in his ignominious 


downfall from the high position he had attained. 
Though this high-strung man felt compelled 


to employ tools whose remotest contact was ob- 


noxious, still he did not intend, if possible, to 


place himself in their power, or permit the least 


approach toward familiarity. 


The fellow who now stood in the presence of 
the banker was one of the very sharpest of this 
It had been a regular godsend 
to him to have his services in demand by such 


a Wealthy man as his present employer; the fel- 
low had discovered at once that something very 
important was at stake. ) 
ceived sufficient information to get a finger-nail 
hold, and he had now determined to get a full 
grasp upon the banker. He was well aware that 


He necessarily had re- 


the information he had obtained was startling 
and valuable, although he did not have the least 
suspicion of the full extent of its importance. 
Yet he determined only to disclose his informa- 
tion by dribbles, intending to use it as a wedge 


as he gradually advanced into the confidence of 
his employer. 
the confident and familiar manner which so evi- 
dently greatly annoyed the banker, and caused 
the latter to say: 


This is why he dared to assume 


‘** Look here, Halpin, I wish you to remember 
that Iam acting for another party in this mat- 


ter, and I have no special interest in what you 
have to communicate on my own account. I 
hope you will make it part of 
relate facts as directly as possible without trying 


our business to 


to enhance their importance by comments; al- 


low me to be the judge of the value of what 
you have to communicate.”’ 


“That’s all right, boss, but you know that some 


facts are worth more than others to parties who 
are seeking for knowledge. 
day’s work to-day. I’ve got big information, T 


I’ve done a big 


want big pay.” 
“*1 am prepared to pay liberally for what in- 


formation you may have, and I don’t think that 
you ought to complain in advance.”’ 


“*It ain’t the money I care so much about, 


boss; but I'don’t want to go this thing blind; I 


want ya to let me drop a little into your game.’’ 

‘“‘ If you are as smart as you pretend to be,”’ 
said the banker, significantly, ‘‘ you’ll pick all 
it’s necessary for you to know in_rendering me 
your services. I repeat to you, that I am act- 
ing for others. We will pay you liberally, but 
we don’t expect to make you a confidant more 
than is necessary for business, Did you see this 
girl to-day?” 

*“1 did, boss; and that’s the reason I wanted 
you to take me into your confidence, for your 
own sake. I don’t know your hand, but I tell 
yer that air gal is plavin’ a full hand ag’in yer.’’ 

** Playing a full hand against me?’ cried the 
banker, suddenly springing to his feet, and 
turning deathly pale, ‘‘ what does she know 
about me?”’ 

“I don’t know, boss, but she’s taking advice 
of those who know how to play every card.”’ 

The banker was mystified; he saw at ounce that 
there had been some development that he could 
not understand. 

For some moments he meditated, while Hal- 
pin watched him with a keen intentness, being 
convinced more and more of the importance of 
his information; and he, too, was bothered how 
much to reveal, so as to play his own points to 
advantage. Fora full minute neither spoke; at 
length the banker said: 

‘*] only partially understand your allusions; 
you had better tell me a straight story of just 
what has occurred since I saw you last.’’ 

** Well, boss, I guess that’s the clearest way 
to get at it. I’ve been laying around the theater, 
piping this girl back and forth for two days, 
and nothing unusual occurred until this after- 
noon, when, just as she was coming out after 
rehearsal, she was met by a singular old gentle- 
man, well known about town, I dropped on it 
at once, that something was up. Soon as I sew 
this old chap go for this Miss Lamont, I knew 


had on his person. 


from the gal by questions from the ol 





something big was up. I laid low till he drew 
her one side, out of ear reach; that old fellow 
never talks business afore anybody, and I wonder 
I caught him napping to-day; but I got a posi- 
tion where I peataeart a big part of their conver- 
sation. I made out that this here girl's father 
had been murdered some—’’ Here Halpin 
stopped, the usually calm and collected banker, 
upon hearing the last clause, sprung to his feet, 
with his eyes rolling restlessly, while his blood- 
less lips twitched nervously as he clapped his 
hand over his heart, and essayed to speak, but 
evidently labored under too powerful emotion 
to do so. Upon witnessing the terrible emotion 
of the banker, a singular look of eager inquiry 
gleamed in Halpin’s eyes as he said. dékiberatel : 

‘** What’s the matter, boss, you seem excited? 
Didn’t I tell yer I had big information?’’ 

“For Heaven’s sake, proceed, proceed!" ex- 


claimed the banker. 


‘* Well, yer see, as far us I could make out, 
this here murdered mun was the gal’s daddy; 
he had just come from California, and was 
murdered for a big pile of money and checks he 
The rig seemed to be on 
the cashing of the checks; it seems that the gal 
was the only one who dropped on the notion 
that her father had been murdered, from the 
fact that her father had only one eye, which 
was blue, and the checks were cashed by a chap 
who otherwise resembled her father, with the 


exception that he had a pairof glittering black 
eyes, and—”’ by some singular and unexplained 


impulse, the fellow added, ‘ just like yours, I 
reckon!”’ 
“You scoundrel!” cried the banker; ‘‘ if you 


make any more such allusions, 1’ll smite you 
dead in 


our tracks!’’ 
** Lordy, old man!”’ cried Halpin, ‘‘ it strikes 
me you’re takin’ things awfully to heart; but if 


you'll just hold yourself in hand a minute, I’ll 


finish up. You see, all this was brought out 
cha 

that was interviewing her; he kept pretty cool, 
this old fellow did, till he asked the gal if she 


had any picter or photograph of her daddy; and 
= see, she went down in her bosom and 


rought out a locket fastened on to the queer- 


est-looking old chain I ever saw. And when the 
old fellow saw this chain, he looked like a man 
struck with sudden death. I never saw the old 


fellow excited before in my life, but I tell yer 


he looked wild when he took that chain and 
locket in his fist!’’ 


From the moment that Halpin had alluded to 
the chain, the banker had fairly gasped, and 
when the narrator ceased speaking, he said, in 
a husky voice: 

‘“‘ ll give you a thousand dollars if you will 
tell me the name, without any further circum- 
locution, of that old man that was with Miss 
Lamont!”’ 

‘“* Done, boss, that old fellow was Sleuth, the 
great detective!’* 

‘“‘Sleuth!"’ fairly shouted the banker, as he 
sprung to his feet and clutched wildly at space 
for a moment, and then fell back insensible 
upon the floor, as the door opened and Old 
Sleuth himself entered the office. 





CHAPTER VIIL. 


AN ugly look overspread Halpin’s face as he 
rushed forward, raised the banker in his arms, 
and turned and glared at Sleuth. The old de- 
tective glared also; he was surprised, and what 
is more, at fault. He did not know Halpin, al- 
though he at once recognized that the fellow was 
aruffian, Although Sleuth did not recognize 
Halpin, the latter individual instantly recog- 
nized Sleuth, and murderous thoughts flashed 
through his mind as the conviction forced itself 
upon him that most probably Sleuth had over- 
heard sufficient of his conversation with the 
banker to establish certain conclusions. But an 
instant intervened for the flashing of these 
thoughts through the minds of both, before the 
clerks, who had heard the cry awd fall, came 
crowding into the room. Sleuth quickly decid- 
ed that it was policy for him io withdraw. He 
was exceedingly desirous of fathoming the ob- 
ject of this singular interview, which had such 
a startling termination; but his usual caution 
prevailed, and he concluded that it was better 
to defer his inquiries for the present; conse- 
quently, in the midst of the confusion, he quick- 
ly withdrew. As Sleuth retired, the banker 
began to exhibit signs of returning conscious 
ness. In answer to the hurried inquiries of the 
clerks, Halpin had informed them that Mr, 
Merritt was greatly affected by. some important 


t0 


information which had been communicated to 
him, and the result was that he had fainted. 

‘* But I guess he’s all right now,’ observed 
Halpin, as the banker opened his eyes. When 
raised and seated in a chair, Mr. Merritt mo- 
tioned for his clerks to retire. As soon as they 
had left the office he signaled Halpin to lock the 
door. As the latter turned toward the banker, 
after having done as directed, a singular and 
Sees smile rested upon his features, as he 
said: 

‘Tt is all nonsense for you to pretend no per- 
sonal interest in this little game. I tell yer 
right out, I have dropped on enough to know 
that you are the party most concerned.”’ 

‘© 1t makes little difference now to you who is 
concerned; at present I have no need of any 
further information. I will admit that the in- 
formation that you have given me is very im- 

ortant—yes, important to me, as far as my 
nterest is centered in another, But for the pres- 
ent, I wish this interview to close—it is my place 
to pay and yours to keep to oe anything 
that has transpired here. will direct my 
cashier to pay you what price you may fix upon 
as proper and full remuneration, If I want your 
services further, I will communicate with you.’’ 

‘* What do you mean, boss?’’ exclaimed Hal- 
pin, roughly; ‘‘ are you goin’ to hist a feller 
that way? There’s a little thing occurred, 
while you was in your fit, that you ain’t posted 
on yet; I guess it might help you in thinking 
over matters!’ said Halpin, abruptly. 

‘* What was it?”’ inquired Mr. Merritt. 

‘* Well, just the time you keeled over, Old 
Sleuth came in here!” 

‘** May be Sleuth has business with me, uncon- 
nected with anything in which you are con- 
cerned. He will probably come again. I tell 
you, Halpin, I’) have plenty of business for 
you, but I wish to be alone for the present. 
Come here in the morning between eleven and 
twelve.”’ _ 

‘** All right, boss; V'll be here; but if you try 
to play double, ll hedge. I’m awful to drop 
on adouble. Good-day.”’ 

And with this partial warning and threat, the 
wily ruffian departed. As the door closed upon 
him, the old banker muttered: 

‘‘ My God! what is coming? am I haunted by 
baseless terrors, or are my sins finding me out?”’ 
After a moment he continued audibly: ‘‘I ac- 
cidentally found a roll of manuscript, while in 
a theater watching the wayward footsteps of my 
son. 
contain the main points of a singular story. 
There is nothing in the narrative which bears 
directly upon any circumstances in my life; and 
yet, shadowy terrors have pursued me ever 
since the perusal of that manuscript, so strange- 
ly found. That name—that name! how should 
any person happen to seize upon that name in 
such a connection? If it was a coincidence, it 
is the most remarkable one I ever encountered; 
and yet I should have attached no importance 
to that, had it not been that a few moments 
later I beheld that young prima-denna come 
upon the stage, and then—oh! my God! that 
strange resemblance—that indistinct shadowy 
outline of a ghostly face. Strange—strange! 
this Minnie Lamont lived for months under m 
roof, and this singular resemblance never Hevek 
And then that chain—and Sleuth—oh! 








me, 
heavens! But I must shake off this spel! of ter- 
ror at once. There is not a circumstance Dut 


which may belong to a thousand other pnrallel 
cases; it is nothing but my weak fears, But—’’ 
and the banker hesitated, his whole frame quiv- 
ered, his face became positively livid as he trem- 
blingly exclaimed: ‘‘ I have nothing to fear but 
Sleuth; that man may yet prove my-evil genius. 
Why did he betray any emotion when this lady 
passed him that miniature and chain, That 
man stands in my way; let him beware; I shall 
investigate this thing.” 

At this moment there was a rap at the door. 
By a powerful effort Mr. Merritt regained his 
meispoasession as he bid the party to “‘ come 
in.”’ The person seeking entrance proved to be 
hisson. After a few moments’ ordinary con- 
versation, the father said in an abrupt manner, 
which surprised young Merritt, it being so un- 
like his father’s usual mode of address: 

“ Emsley, I wish to have a few moments’ pri- 
vate talk with you.’”’ 

Young Emsley now for the first time noticed 
a marked change in his father’s appearance, and 
he exhibited considerable nervousness as a pre- 
‘monitory anticipation filled him as to the sub- 

ect ef this private talk, But instead of hearing 
is father launch forth with some startling ac- 
_ qusation, he was astounded when his father in- 


quired in a significant tone, which suggested 
possibilities which the youth had not previously 
dared entertain for a moment: 

‘““ Emsley, my son,’’ said the father, ‘‘ do you 
honorably and truly love the beautiful young 
songstress, Miss Minnie Lamonti” 

‘** Why do you ask, father?” 

*“Simply,”’ replied the father, ‘‘ because I 
have your best interests at heart. Some time 
since I received information, which induced me 
to keep a watch upon your movements. I will 
deal frankly with you, and I expect you to do 
likewise with me. Tell me truly, exactly how 
matters stand between you and this elegant 
young miss.”’ 

** 1 will admit, father, that Miss Lamont has 
copa a large share of my attention lately.”’ 

** Have you reason to hope that your attentions 
are agreeable and satisfactory to her?’’ inquired 
the father, eagerly. 

‘* Under certain circumstances I have reason 
to believe that my attentions would be extreme- 
ly agreeable,’’ 

‘* Have you received any encouragement?”’ 

**T can’t say that I have; but I attribute this 
to our different positions, and my not having 


directly proposed an honorable engagement. It. 


is possible she doubts the honor of my inten- 
tions,”’ 

For some time nothing further was said; the 
father reflected, and the son began to feel ex- 
ceedingly uneasy; he was not fully satisfied as 
to which line of conduct his father was most 
pleased with; but he was not left long in doubt. 
The banker at last said: 

“Tf you had my approval, would you wish 
to make this lady your wife?” 

“‘ My dear sir, before committing myself, as 
you promised to deal frankly with me, I wish 
to ask what your answer would be if I should 
answer your last question affirmatively ?’’ 

““ My. answer,’’ replied the father, ‘‘ would 
be, that, owing to certain associations which I 
see you have lately contracted, it would be a 
very pleasant relief to me to see you married and 
settled. In thinking over matters I have come 
to believe that Miss Lamont possesses personal 
and mental advantages which overbalance what 
she lacks in social position. I would be gratified 
to welcome her as a daughter.” 

** Well, father, this has come rather suddenly 
upon me; I shall want time to think this matter 
over. lam young yet—yet I love Minnie. I 


will be prepared to give you an answer to-mor-. 
I read this manuscript and found it to| row.’’ 


CHAPTER-IX. 


Ir is not possible to describe the astonish- 
ment and the variety of emotious which agitat- 
ed Minnie, when the proud old banker ad- 
dressed her in such a fatherly and familiar man 
ner. Her agitation was so excccsive that she was 
unable to reply, or evon cxtend to him tiv ordi- 
nary courtesy of a requct to be seated. The 
old banker was quick to observe this, and a 
gratified expression at once exhibited itself 
upon his countenance, as he thought he recog- 
nized this as an indication of his coming power 
over her, Without waiting for her to invite 
him, he said, coolly: 

‘“* My dear, as I have come to have a long talk 
with you, I will be seated.”’ 

After addressing a few inquiries as to her 
health, ete.. Mr. Merritt finally said, abruptly: 

‘My dear, when did you last see my son?’’ 

*‘Tam not in the habit ef seeing your son at 
all,” replied Minnie, disdainfully, suddenly 
conceiving that she understood the purpose of 
the old banker’s visit. In answer to the look of 
surprise which the banker assumed, Minnie 
continued: 

‘*T have never sufficiently valued the privi- 
lege of beholding your son to attempt the tax- 
ing of my memory upon so unimportant a mat- 
ter.” 

For a few seconds an embarrassing silence 
prevailed: at length the banker said: 

‘* Revelations which my son has made to me 
led me to anticipate an entirely different an- 
swer,”’ 

““T do not know what is the nature of the 
revelations concerning me, which your son has 
made: but,’? and Minnie’s face hardened, her 
eyes gleamed with a defiant light as she added: 
‘* His conduct on the few occasions in which I 
met him was of such a brutal character that, 
had I been other than a friendless orphan, he 
should have been made to smart for it.” 

“My dear Minnie, I have been terribly mis- 
led. There exists some dreadful mistake con- 
cerning the object of my visit to you, or for 
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some unexplained reason you are misleadirg 
me.”’ 

“Sir, tome all of these words are meaning- 
less; I have not the faintest conception of what. 

ou mean,”’ 

‘* Well, then, let us each be more explicit. | 
We are drifting from a proper understanding of | 
each other; but [ will tell you plainly the object } 
of my visit, and what are the circumstances | 
which peogn me here, also the purpose I have_ 
in view. 
my only son, the prospective inheriter of my 
wealth and name, also, that, as a father, under 
these circumstances I am greatly interested in 
everything concerning him. His interests are 
mine.” Prompted by ‘paternal anxiety, and 
knowjng the temptations surrounding a young. 
man ina city like New York, I was led to se 
cretly watch his movements and the class and 
character of his associates. By this means I 
came to learn that he was a regular visitor at 
the theater where you are now engaged. I 
visited the theater and there recognized you 
upon the stage, and I at once suspected the mo- 
tive which led him there so constantly. I wish 
to assure you that I was more pleased than 
otherwise upon discovering the attraction which 
led him there. I was afraid that it was a less 
worthy motive. The day following this dis- 
covery I had an interview with my son, and at 
length succeeded in gaining from him a confes- 
sion that my suspicions were correct. Emsley 
openly avowed an honorable love for you.”’ 

‘* Indeed!”’ said Minnie, in icy tones. 

“T was much gratified upon hearing this 
frank declaration, 1 assure you, Minnie, and f 
hope this assurance will make you equally 
frank; my son has my unqualified approval of 
his choice.” . 

Upon receiving this assurance, advanced in 
such a confident manner, Minnie was promnted 
to follow her first impulse, and indicate at 
once her scorn and contempt for the banker’s 
son; but a recollection of the ignominious man. 
ner in which she had been driven from the 
banker’s roof induced her to withhold the ex- 
pression of her contempt until she should learz 
what potent spell had wrought such a remark-, 
able change in the banker’s sentiments. There- 
fore she said: 

‘* Your words astonish me; have you forgot. 
ten the cause for which I left your house?”’ 

‘““Minnie, let by-gones be by-gones. You 
must allow something for the anxiety and sud- 
den shock of a parent. Whatever my wife’s 
feelings were at that time, they have become 
considerably modified since. Love for her child 
makes her unselfish; she desires his. happiness 
only, and joins mein my hearty approval of 
our son’s choice.”’ 

‘This is all very strange to me. Toa fam- 
ily like yours I should judge that my present 
vocation would make me even more obnoxious, 
ane such an alliance more distasteful than be- 
ore.”’ 

*“You overlook, Minnie, the fact that we 
considered our boy’s affections merely a brief 
fancy. We now find that it is the strong love 
of a noble nature. Although we would both 
have prcferred that this discovery had been 
made before you went upcn the stage, still the 
happiness of our son is our chief object; «nd 
though your position is not what we would de- 
sire, still. personally, l am proud to say we have 
no objection to offer.” 

“Thank you,’ said Minnie, “‘ but in consult- 
ing t)» happiness and desire of your son, don’t 
yout. ak you have failed to consider mine?” 

The banker twitched his eyebrows upward as 
he said, with an air of astonishment: 

‘‘* Tt can not be possible for you to refuse such 
an alliance as we offer you.”’ 

‘do,’ replied Mirnie; ‘‘ I positively reject 
such an alliance.”’ 

“ Why, why, my dear child? What can you 
be thinking of? Is it possible that you fail to 
wae the full value of such an allianee?’’ 

«ec do!”’ 

‘‘Then you positively reject this honorable 
offer of marriage?”’ 

‘I certainly do; and in spite of your vaunted 
wealth and position, I will frantie say thai, 
considering the character of the husband you 
offer me, [ consider your proposition an imsult 
to my womanhood!” 

‘‘'Then, young lady, this is a positive rejec- 
tion; instead of making me your friend, yeu de- 
sire to make me your enemy?”’ 

‘* Does it ame! follow that because f re- 
fuse an alliance with your family Il make vow. 
my enemy ?”’ 


‘Tt does; not simply because you refuse this 
6 


+ 


ou must remember that Emsley is - 
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aifiance, but because of the leniency exercised 
toward you, and for the manner in which this 
leniency has been repaid. You well know the 
crime which places you in our power, and know- 
ing this, you know how much more bitter are 
ogi you have heaped upon me and my 
amily.”’ 
‘‘ Crime, sir!’’ exclaimed Minnie, her eyes 
dilating and her face blanching to a sudden 
ess. ‘‘ Crime, sir!’’ she repeated, ‘‘ what 
do you mean? What foui trick is this? Be 
careful. Mr. Emsley Merritt; although backed 
by the power of wealth, I tell you beware! I 
am not as friendless now as when ignominiously 
turned from your door. Don’t ever dare to 
mention the word crime to me, lest you may 
be called upon to prove your insinuation—lest 
you be unmasked—”’ 


At this remark, ‘‘ lest you be unmasked,”’ 


_ Emsley Merritt started as if stung by an adder. 


His face became as pale as Minnie’s. A look 
ef terror for an instant succeeded the sinister 
glitter of his eye. 

Minnie was too excited to notice this mo- 
mentary change in the expression of the bank- 
er’s face, as she repeated: 

“* Yes, sir, beware lest you be unmasked and 
proved a gréaicr villain than your son.”’ 

“‘T doubt not, young lady,’’ hissed the bank- 
er, ‘that your stage education enables you to 
assume this air of tragic indignation to throw 
out spiteful insinuations; but I warn you that 

ou are standing upon a precipice. Before I 

aoe of this infatuation of my son, suspicion 

inted to you as the author of a certain crime, 

had you shadowed; I had your daily walk 
* piped,’ as the detectives call it, and all my sus- 
picions were confirmed. I gathered proof 
enough to establish a charge of crime against 
you and send you to prison, I give you but 
sixty seconds to reconsider; leve for my son 
makes me do this; and if you don’t recall your 
words, I'll crush you. I await your answer.”’ 

‘Mr. Merritt, I despise. and defy you; do 
your worst!’’ 

For an instant the banker cast his eyes rest- 
lessly about the room_as if instinctively observ- 
ing whether there was any possibility of his being 
overheard; then he advanced toward Minnie, 
and said: 

“ For your sake only I will not speak aloud; | 
lend me yoursear;”’ and as he spoke, he leaned | 
forward and whispered a few -hurried, rapid 
words, 

Without a word, poor Minnie wilted, and be- 
fore the banker could catch her, she fell sense- 
less upon the floor. 











CHAPTER X. 


Tars startling result of his whispered com- | 
munication was unexpected by the banker, and 


By this time the banker had recovered both 
his breath and nerve. He advanced toward 
Harry Loveland, his features distorted with 
fury, and exclaimed: 

‘You scoundrel! are you aware whom you 
have assaulted?’’ 

‘‘T am not,” replied Harry, ‘‘ beyond the fact 
that I prevented the perpetration of a daring 
robbery by one whose appearance would not be- 
token such an atrocious act.’’ 

At that moment Minnie exclaimed: ‘ Oh! 
mercy! Harry, I’ve lost my chain and locket.”’ 

‘‘ No you haven’t; fortunately I arrived just 
in time to prevent your losing it.’ 

‘““How? how? Good heavens, who could 


want to rob an orphan of her only memorial of | | 


her father?”’ 
During these words Emsley Merritt haa-stood 


glaring from ore to the other with a fierce, bale- 
ful light gleaming in his eyes. He now spoke, 
and said: 


‘** Young man, had you waited to have heard 
an explanation of my action, you would have 
acted very differently. That necklace is my 
property.” 

‘* {t’s false! it’s false!’’ cried Minnie. 
At that moment Harry handed her the neck- 
ace, ; 

‘*Tt’s false! it’s false!’’ she repeated, as she 
unclasped the locket. ‘‘ Behold, Harry!’’ she 
continued, extending the miniature toward 
him, ‘‘ this is a portrait of my por dead, mur- 
dered father. The chain is a portion of one he 
had made expressly from a nugget of gold 
taken from a mine in California by himself. 
The other portion my poor father had on when 
he disappeared. Oh, that the deud could speak, 
or that the living robbers of his dead form would 
only give me, of all they robbed my parent, the 
remainder of this chain. I feel—I know—I 
need it now—it may save me from much suffer- 
ing!”’ 

he banker had recovered his self-possession, 
and said: 3 

‘** Well, sir, if Iam to suffer from trying to 
recover my own property, it is well; but I shall 
make the attempt,’’ and the banker moved to- 
ward the door, 

‘All right, old man, but you look out for 
Sleuth. I'll make suggestions to him, if he don’t 
conceive them himself, and my impression is 
that you’ll have enough to do.to look out for 
yourseli. There’ll bea human sleuth-hound on 
your past career, You know whether it will 
stand the test.”’ 

Raising his clinched fist, and shaki. » it as he 
went down the stairs, Emsley Merritt muttered 
hoarseiy: “‘ it would have been better for you, 
young man, if those words had never been 
spoken.” 

‘Oh. Harry, Harry!’’ cried Minnie, when 
the banker had gone, ‘* what does all this mean? 


for a moment he was considerably frightened, | My God! mystery, mystery, mystery, nothing 
but be knew that something must be done. So) but niystery and sorrow for me, and I never 
he rushed across the room to a toilet-stand, and | harmed a worm!” 
seized a goblet of water, und kneeling beside| ‘‘-Minnie, darling,’’ cried Harry, throwing his 
her, commenced bathing her forehead. While! arm about her waist, and for the first time im- 
thus employed, his eye suddenly rested «upon! printing a kiss upon her pure brow, “ fear noth- 
the links of a curious chain which was clasped ing; the threats of that old mar are as innocent 
about her neck. At the sight of this the expres- | of mischiei as the murmur of tlfose dead leaves 
sion of his face Secame perfectly frightful. He) rustling on yondér tree. You have nothing to 
cast his eyes instinctively about the room to see| fear, and everything, to hope; .but keep that 
if he was observed, and he caught a glimpse of | chain, darling. 1 must go now; cheer up, I 
his own livid features in the mirror. | will call for you to-night at the theater, for I 
With the quickness of a ilash he seized the fatal | must see Sleuth at once.” 
chain, nervously unclasped it. unwound it from} 
her neck, and was about risivg to his feet with | 
the stolen necklace in his grasp, when an iron | 
hand was fastened upon his neck and another | 
upon his wrist, and the necklace feil to the oor 
at the moment Minnie revived. way to the theater according to his promise. 
** You hoary-headed rascal! you gold-mount-| When opposite Bryant’s Minstrel rat, he heard 
ed thief! How. dare you attempt this high-| his name called from across the street, and upon 
handed robbery?’ The speaker was Harry | looking over, he saw Dan Bryant beckoning to 
Loveland. in the adjoining room Harry had! him to cross over. 
Overheard every wora of their conversation.; As Harry reached out his hand to grasp that 
He also thought be heard a fall, but concluded | of his friend Bryant he observed that Dan was 
that he must be mistaken. Listening more at-| laboring under some apparent excitement. 
tentively and hearing noothersonnd, he hecame! ‘‘ What’s the matter, Dan?” said Harry, 
exceedingly anxious. ‘The silence continued so | “‘ you're looking rather white about the gills.” 
Jong that he couid not bear it. Ele accordingly| ‘‘ Harry, something very startling hus just 
passed from the room where he was into the, hancened. I tell you, old man, it gave ine guite 
hall, agi so around into the room where Misnie astari. About fifteen minutes ago, I was com- 
and the banker ‘ere. ‘ing ont of the Hall, when I noticed a coach, 
Fortusately he errived just in time to witness | driving faster than usual, coming up town. The 
the atiempted theft, and prevent the wealthy | driver was Jashing his horses so fiercely that it 
old scoundrel from secreting the trinket about | atiracted my ulteation. Just as the coach got 
his person. ‘The firmness of the grasp prevent-| about oppozite me I heard, or thought I did, a 
ed the banker from speaking, and Harry sud-| smothered scream, and at the same instant, 2s 
denly flung him to the other side of the room. | the coach came under the full glare of our big 
He then took Minnie in his arms and laid her | light, 1 saw the horror-stricken face of a wom- 
upon 2 sofa. an, just for ab instant, at the coach glass, In 


“ 





CHAPTER XI. 
THAT same night. Harry Loveland was on his 


that momentary glance I witnessed the 
agonized expression I ever beheld, and if I ain’t 
mistaken, Harry, I recognized the face.’’ 

““ Good God!” cried Harry, ‘‘ who was it?’ 

** Minnie Lamont,’’ replied Dan, ‘‘ as true as 
I live; but I’ve sent down to the theater to find 
out if she is there or not.”’ 

At the mention of the name of the lady, Harry 
Loveland staggered like one stricken by a blow. 
At that instant a youth came rushing up to Dan 
Bryant, and exclaimed: 

‘* Miss Lamont left the theater about twenty. 
minutes ago.”’ 
ball Which way did the coach go, Dan?’’ cried 

arry. 

Straight up Broadway, as far as I could see 


And Harry started to go up Broadway at a 
brisk pace, but See a few steps, re- 
turned and procured the description of the coach 
and driver front Bryant, and then hurried off. 

At different points along Broadway, he in- 
quired of the police and occasional pedestrians 
as to whether they had noticed the coach. By 
this means he had traced it to Fourteenth Street, 
down Fourteenth Street to Third Avenue. 
From this point he could obtain nc further trace 
of it; but determined not to give up the chase. 
he continued up Third Avenue, making con- 
stant and minute inquiries as he proceeded, hop- 
ing to obtain another clew. 

A note was placed in Minnie’s hand as she had 
just left the stage for the last time, after having 
responded to several encores. Hastily opening 
it, she read as follows: 


** DEAR Mrynte,—Sudden business prevents 
my coming for you to-night; and fearing that 
it may be dangerous for you to go home alone 
by stage, I have sent a coach, with a trusty 
driver. You had better enter it as soon as pos- 
sible after your duties are over. I will see you 
in the morning. Don’t fail to leave by the 
coach at once, as we do not know what danger 
you might otherwise encounter. 

‘Yours, 
‘* Harry.” 


Minnie had never seen Harry’s handwriting, : 
and consequently was unable to detect anything‘ 
wrong by that means. It took but an instant to 
don her street attire, and a few minutes after 
having received the note she passed out. She 
saw a coach standing at the door, and inquired 
of the driver if that was the coach sent by Mr. 
Loveland, 

‘“* ‘Yes, ma‘am,”’ replied the driver, springing 
from the box and opening the coach door, 

Minnie entered, the door was slammed to, the 
driver remounted his box, and drove off. After 
proceeding a block and a half from the theater, 
the coach drew up to the sidewalk suddenly, 
and stopped. Before Minnie could recover from 
her surprise and astonishment, the door was 
opened, and a strange man entered. Minnie’s 
attempted scream was instantly smothered by a 
handkerchief, saturated with chloroform, which 
was thrust in her face, which produced instant 
unconsciousness. The anthor of this brutal 
outrage was followe@into the coach by another 
individual. Again the door was slammed to, 
and the corch was driven of at a much faster 
rate. 

In an instant Minnie revived, and threw her- 
self from her seat against the glass window of 
the coach, hoping to attract attention, but she 
was instantly drawa back, and again the hand- 
kerchief was thrust in her face. The poor girl 
knew nothing further until the coach stopped 
and she was assisted out, ' 

Then, with a feeling of abject horror, she saw 
that they were in a lonely, unsettled: <listrict; 
she was being led down a road-way which had 
not yet been graded, and was merely a rough 
cut through a bed of rock. 

As soon as she had sufficient strength, she 
tried to scream; but one of her conductors 
presen her by the throat, and muttered hoarse- 

y: 

‘* Look here, miss, don’t you attempt to open 
that fiy-trap of yours!’’ 

“Oh! pray, sirs, tell me, what is the meaning 
of all this?” 

‘You'll find out soon enough, miss, and it 
wouldn’t do you any good if we was to tell yer,’*. 

At this moment one of the men stopped sud- 
denly, and after listening a moment, exclaimed: 

“Thunder and lightning! pardner, there’s a 
step as sure as your name’s Halpin.”’ 

‘Some one on his way home only, I guess,’”’ 
replied the person addressed as Haipin. ‘‘ We 
just lay low here a minute, and let ’em pass.’”’ 
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Minnie suddenly recollected the words of 
Harry: ‘‘ Protecting eyes are always watching 
you.”’ This conversation of the two villains 
gave rise to a faint hope that the fact of her 
being decoyed had been discovered, and friends 
were in pursuit. The eyes of the villains were 


“upon her, and their menacing expression warned 


her that it would be dangerous to attempt an 
outcry, yet she determined to risk it. But the 
Villain stopped any such design by seizing her 
roughly by the throat. As they listened, the 
steps grew nearer. 

eing no place where they could hide, Hal- 
pin said to his companion, in a low, coarse voice: 

** It can’t be heiped, Bill, you will have to Jay 
back and see about that cuss, anynow— tain’t 
no use to take no chances,’ 

Minnie’s heart fairly stopped beating as the 
ruffiun slipped a bludgeon from under his coat, 
and moved stealthily back to strike down the 
rapidly SpRresen ys person, who was now 
within a hundred feet of them, and who she 
instinctively believed was her rescuer; yet on he 
came, evidently unconscious of the presence of 
the crouching assassin, Who lay in his path 
ready to spring upon him ere he had time to 
prepare for the danger. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Wrra her heart fairly stopped, Minnie await- 
ed, expecting every moment to hear the deadly 
blow struck, possibly to be succeeded by cries 
of distress; but instead, with a wild throb of 
sudden hope, she heard the clear tones of a firm 
voice exclaiming: 

“Stand! you rascal! don’t move, or I'll scat- 
ter <a brains on the wall behind you,’’ and as 

aS her head around upon hearing these 
words, Minnie saw in the clear starlight the 
gleam of the polished barrel of a pistol, which 
a tall old man held, pointed toward the fleeing 
form of his intended assailant. 

In an instant the person approaching was be- 


side her. She immediately recognized. Sleuth. 
** Young lady, are you hurt?’ he inquired, 
hurriedly. 
‘“*T am not,’’ replied Minnie. 


“Thank Godi’”’ exclaimed Sleuth. 

**J am so thankful!’’ murmured Minnie, 
eé and—’ ’ 

‘‘ Never mind, my dear miss,”’ interrupted 
Sleuth, ‘‘I know, of course, you're thankful; 
that’s understood; but come, we’re not safe 
here a minute; that villain Halpin may have a 
score of cc;ifederates near here.’ 

Catching Minnie’s arm within his own, Sleuth 
led her rapidly up the rough road-way. Sleuth 
noticed her failing strength and the increased 
feebleness of her steps, and stopping suddenly, | ‘ 
he said: 

‘I fear you can proceed no further on foot, 
but we are in great peril; you must dismiss all 
scruples and let me carry you. 

As Sleuth finished, he raised Minnie in his 
arms, Just at that moment he was surrounded 
by several rough-looking customers, the fore- 
most of whom exclaimed, as he flourished a 
bludgeon over the old detective’s head: 

ut that young lady down, yer ould villain. 
What do you mane, stalin’ a young lady right 
off the streets in that manner? Put her down, 
I say, ye ould rascal.”’ 

Sleuth knew the men he had to deal with, 
and he answered by thrusting a pistol forward, 
and at the same time he observed, firmly: 

‘** You lads be off about your business, or I'll 
nip one or two of you!”’ 

At this moment the party was re-enforced by 
a burly, red-headed, bull-necked fellow, who, 
as he came up, exclaimed: 

‘‘ What is the matter wid yez? what the 
divil’s goin’ on here?’ 

Go about your business,”’ returned Sleuth. 

‘‘ Troth an’ this is my bizness,’’ replied the 
fellow. At the same time he snatched a 
bludgeon from one of the others and added: 
‘Come, now, will yer giv’ up the girl?” at the 
same time he advanced nearer, flourishing the 
club. 

“Your blood be upon your own head!” 
shouted Sleuth; at the same instant he fired. 
Then with a wild yell of agony the fellow fell 


‘upon the ground with the exclamution: ‘‘ Be 


jabers, boys, i’m shot!”’ 
- At this instant two policemen rushed upon 
the scene, and the gang, picking up their 
wounded companion, d. 
‘* What’s the row here?’’ cried the foremost. 
‘* Whatever row there was is over now,”’ an- 
gwwered the detective, and as the second police- 


man joined them, ian, joined thea aiegth geve ti See TERRI toe rae aL eee gave an account of all 
that had transpired. 

It was near morning when Steuth reached 
Minnie’s home with her. During the journey 
home he had ascertained from her all the recent 
facts, and had advised her as to the course she 
should pursue, 

Upon the afiernoon of the following day, 
Harry Loveland called upon Minnie, and re- 
ceived a statement from her of all that had oc- 
curred. He also informed her how, through 
means adopted by him, Sleuth was put upon 
her track, and fortunately arrived in time to 
effect her rescue. While he was still there, 
there was a ring at the door, and an instant later 
a heavy step was heard coming up the stairs. It 
stopped before her door, and was succeeded by 
a firm.rap. Harry stepped to the door, and 
opening it, beheld a person whom: he at once 
recognized as an atiaché of one of the police 
courts. The man said: 

‘‘T have come to seea woman by the name of 
Minnie Lamont,’’ at the same lime he attempted 
to force himself past Harry into the room; but 
Harry placed himself in front of him so as to 
prevent his doing so, and said: 

“You must explain your business, sir, be- 
fore entering here.’’ 

‘‘ That’s easily done,’’ replied the officer; ‘‘ I 
nai a warrant for her arrest on a charge of 
theft.” 

Harry turned his face into the room, and be- 
holding Minnie’ standing in the middle of the 
floor with her hands clasped and in an attitude 

of intense agony, he said: ‘‘ Don’t be alarmed 
darling, this is all for the best; 1 would rather 
have this matter brought to an issue in this 
manner than have you endangered as you have 
been heretofore.”’ 

The officer at the door interrupted him by ex- 
claiming, fiercely, “‘ Look here, young man, I 
just want you to move out of the way and ‘let 
me attend to my business,”’ 

‘‘ Oh, Harry! let him come in,”’ cried Minnie 
ri she saw the determined look on the officer's 
ace. 

‘‘TIn one moment, Minnie,’’ he said; then, 
turning toward the officer he made a significant 
sign, which the man seemed to understand at 
once, for his whole manner changed, and when 
Harry closed the door and stepped out into the 
hall with him, he made no opposition. <A low, 
hurried conversation ensued betweeu them: 
Harry whispered something in the oflicer’s ear, 
which caused him to assume a positive air of 
deference, as he said: 

‘* All right! you know how it is: I didn’t rec- 
ognize you, and ‘ knucks’ are up to all kinds of 
dod es,”’ 

hat’s all right, officer,”’ replied Harry; | t 

‘you can just read your warrant, and I'll see 
that Miss Lamont appears in answer to the sum- 
mons,’’ and Harry opened the door and intro- 
duced the officer into the room, when he read 
the warrant, and politely bowed himself out of 
the room. After his departure, Harry said: 

‘**T will accompany you to and from the the- 
ater to-night. You have had sufficient experi- 
ence now to have become somewhat accustomed 
to sudden surprises and imminent dangers. The 
past ten days have clearly demonstrated a pur- 
pose to get you out of the way by some means, 
and I charge you to be suspicious of everybod 
and .everything except Sleuth and myself, 
therefore, my dear girl, you must be alert and 
brave.’ 

‘“‘T thank you, Harry for your generous de- 
votion to my interests; you are a man, ee 
and vigorous and hopeful; Iam a woman wea 
ana friendless, and consequently hopeless.” 

“Why, Minnie, I shall get angry if you talk 
in this magner; you call yourself friendless; 
why, my dear girl, is it possible that you have 
not yet discovered that your interests are dearer 
to me than my own, or rather, that yours are 
mine?” 

‘‘Oh! I know, Harry, that your generous 
nature has made them so, but still that does 
not alter the fact that Iam an orphan, without 
a known relative in the world.” 

‘‘ Well, there, birdie, if I didn’t know your 
ingenuous nature, I should believe you were 
driving me to a positive declaration.’ 

At this remark Minnie started back, and her 
face became suffused with blushes. 

‘*Oh, Harry, Harry!’’ she murmured, “ if I 
thought you believed at heart what you have 
just said, I would never look upon your face 
again.’ 

‘* Minnie, darling, I was spurred a little by 
the words that you spoke yourself; 1 thought 
you must have known ere that my interest 
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in your affairs was not unselfish, darling. { 
love you, not asa friend, not as a brother, but 
with that selfish, yet tender love which a 
man cau only once feel. I thought that you 
ought to have known this, and when you spoke 
about being friendless, I was a trifle nettled. 
But you will forgive me—I know yon wili-- 
and from hence there will be no misunderstand- 
ing. Don’t you ever again feel that your iater- 
ests are cherished upon such a slender basis as 
mere friendship; you are just as near per dear 
to me as though the words had been spoken 
which shall give me legal authority in your 
affairs,”’ 

Minnie’s emotions for a moment were too ex- 
cessive to allow herto reply; at length she mur- 
mured, “‘ Oh, Harry!’’ but the tone and signifi- 
ee expressed in her manner were sufficient 
or him. 





CHAPTER XIII. 


Harry LOVELAND accompanied Minnie ty 
and from the theater that same night, accordi 
to promise, when he informed her that Sleu 
would probably manage to keep the previous 
night's occurrence from the public, and nothing 
was said at the theater about the matter; conse- 
quently none of the actors were aware of the ex- 
citing adventures through which their favorite 
had passed. 

Pinon the following day the dread realities of 
her present existence presented themselves in 
full force. Early in the day the officer who had 
served the warrant called and informed her, in 
a very gentlemanly and decorous munner, that 
it was necessary for her to accompany him to 
court in answer to the summons, 

Twenty minutes’ drive brought them in fromt 
of that famous building, the Tombs. 

Minnie was led into the railing, and as she 
looked about the court-room from behind her 
veil, her eyes did not rest upon a familiar 
friendly face. There were Emsley Merritt, hia 
wife and son; also a woman whom she recog- 
nized as Mrs. Merritt’s housekeeper. Besides 
them, and the officer who had accompanied her 
to court, there was not a face that she had ever 
gazed upon before. 

For a moment after she had become seated 
there was a dead silence, when suddenly the 
clerk of the court called in the usual monot- 
onous manner: ‘‘ Merritt vs. Lamont—are the 
parties present in court?’’ <A sleek, well- 
dressed, elderly man arose, and announced that 
he was there to appear for the plaintiff; at the 
same moment a man of fine presence, witha 
sharp, shrewd expression of countenance, de- 
pe his full, broad face, arose, and announced 

at he was ready in behalf of the defendant. 
After a few moments’ whispered conversation 
between the clerk and the justice, the judge 
announced his readiness to proceed with the ex- 
amination, when the counsel for Mr. Merrit’ 
arose and requested that gentleman to take the 
witness stand and be sworn. 

The substance of his testimony was that 
shortly after the dissmissal of Miss Lamont from 
her position of Fon ine a chain and locket 
were missed. hen, for the first time, the 
housekeeper con fessed to havin ng ecek the articla 
in Miss Lamont’s possession. ‘The plaintiff had 
subsequently employed a detective, who traced 
the chain into defendant’s possession. Not 
wishing to destroy the defendant’s character, 
the plaintiff had gone to Miss Lamont and de- 
manded restitution of his property, intending, 
if successfu. in obtaining it, not to prosecute; 
but he had been received in a most violent anid 
contemptuous manner, and personally assaulted 
by a young man who assumed to act as cham: 
pion for defendant. 

Producing the chain and locket, which had 
been put into the possession of the court by the 
officer who made the arrest, the judge said: 

‘* Witness, are you positive as to the identity 
of this chain and locket?” 


‘* Positive!’ exclaimed Mr. Merritt, at the — 


same time eae eagerly forward to grasp the 
chain, but the judge replaced it in his drawer, 
with the remark that it was time enough to sur- 
render the chain when the examination was 
concluded. Mr. Merritt was now directed te 
vacate the witness chair, and Mrs. Merritt was 
called to take his place. Counsel for the plaint: 
iff asked Mrs. Merritt if she recollected having 
the defendant, Miss Lamont, in her employ. Wit- 
ness replied that she did. 

‘*Do you recollect the circumstance of her 
discharge, and the discovery of the loss of the 
chain immediately after?’’ 

‘I do,” answered the witness. 


=. 


‘*'You will please state what further knowl- 
edge you have is gens the loss of the chain!’’ 
“As soon as I learned that the chain was 
missing, I suspected Miss Lamont, and began 
making inquiries as to whether any of the serv- 
ants had seen the missing articles; I then ascer- 
tained that the housekeeper had seen it in Miss 
Lamont’s possession.” . 

“That will do, madame,’’ remarked the 
plaintiff’s counsel. 

‘‘One moment,” said Minnie’s lawyer, who 
for the last few moments had been conversing 
with Minnie, Questioning the witness, he said: 

‘* Madame, do you ever recollect having seen 
that chain worn by Miss Lamont while a mem- 
ber.of your household?’ : 

‘* No, sir,’’ replied the witness; ‘‘ J never saw 
that chain before in my life, until I saw tt here 
in court.”” 

‘*'That will do,’’ cried Minnie’s counsel. In 
the meantime the counsel for the plaintiff had 
sprung to his feet, and was attempting to make 
some kind of an explanation, but in a loud 
voice Minnie’s counsel continued: 

“Your honor, we demand that this case be 
dismissed; she ad never seen that chain before in 
her life until she saw it in court.” 

‘That is certainly what I understood the 
‘witness to say,’’ observed the judge. 

‘Your honor,’’ cried the counsel for the 
prosecution, ‘‘ this is a misunderstanding; our 
‘witness did not mean to imply that she had 
‘never seen the trinket before, but that she had 
ee vever seen it upon the defendant in her life.”’ 
os After some further wrangle between the coun- 
2 isel, the judge interfered, and addressing the 
aS Witness, said: 
| **Madame, did you mean to say that you 
inever saw this chain before?”’ 
| The witness’s confusion was so great and she 
: was evidently so completely bewildered that she 
| did not know what answer to make. At length 
she stammered: 

6 ‘** Of course I have seen it before—I intended 
to say—I[ had never seen it upon Miss Lamont’s 
persen in my life.”’ 
Minnie’s lawyer now held a few moments’ 
vurther conversation with her; in the meantime, 
| iMrs. Merritt had deserted the witness stand, and 
| ihe housekeeper had been swora. Counsel for 
™ {Maintiff had just commenced questioning the 
‘vitness when the conversatfon terminated be- 
{ween Minnie and her counsei, and with a grim 
‘mile the latter resumed his seat. The questions 
nddressed to the last witness were very brief, 
und were only directed so as to confirm the fact 
of her having seen the chain in the defendant’s 
possession, 
“That will do,’’ remarked counsel for the 
plaintiff; ‘‘ you can step aside, madame.” 
‘* Not yet,’’ cried Minnie’s lawyer. ‘‘ When 
f. and where did you see that chain in the posses- 
rE sion of Miss Lamont?”’ 
; ‘** I was in her room one evening when she vol- 
; tuntarily showed me the chain and locket, stat- 
vag that the portrait was one of her father.’’ 

‘What more did she tell you?”’ 

Witness hesitated. 

** That's irrelevant, and I object,’’ exclaimed 
Mr. Merritt’s counsel. 

‘* Your honor, this witness admits that the 
defendant voluntarily exhibited this very chain 
and locket in the house, where, it is now 
claimed, it was stolen from. -The presumption 
is preposterous that she would have done this 
were the property not clearly her own. The ob- 

ect of the last question is to prove, by plaint- 
ff’s own witness, that in his own house, 
months before she was driven from it, she gave 
fhe same account of the history of this chain 
tind locket, as we can prove she did, to the 
plaintiff when he came and tried to wrench it 
from her person while in an unconscious state 
-—unconsciousness being the result of the plaint- 
iff's own violence and _ brutality. We will 

rove, your honor, that the really guilty party 
is the plaintiff, who, for reasons of his own, is 
_anxious to obtain possession of the trinket now 

in possession of the court. We will prove that 
he was caught with it in his hand, while in the 
very act of wrenching it from the unconscious 
form of defendant,”’ 


é if 2 bomb-shell had exploded in court, it could 
not have produced a greater excitement than did 
the present phase of this remarkable case. After 
*& few moments’ consideration, the judge de- 
cided the question regular, and directed the wit- 
hess to answer. 

“What did Miss Lamont say to you upon 
that occasion?” ) 
‘* She said that that chain and locket were the 
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click, as if the door had been closed and locked, 
but felt that it was hardly possible that this 
could be the fact, as any person doing it de- 
signedly must have known that the slightest 
outcry would have brought hundreds to the 
room, and also that at any moment persons were 
likely to come. 

Turning about, she said, in a clear, firm 
voice: ‘‘ Who is here?’’ 

At that instant she heard the rustle of silk 
near her; and at the same time a hand was 
placed upon her shoulder, like a person reach- 
ing out in the dark. As the hand came in con- 
tact with her shoulder, Minnie heard a voice say: 

‘* Is there anybody here?”’ 

It was the voice of a female. 
swered: 

“* Yes,’’ and at the same time she felt the 
hand stealing over her neck. - 

“Tam so frightened,’’ said the strange lady. 
‘Do please light the gas, Iam almost frightened 
to death Iam trembling all over. Excuse me, 
but do let me cling to you, or I shall fall, I am 
so nervous.,’’ 

The tones were so natural, and the circum- 
stance so conducive to just such a condition, 
that Minnie’s suspicions were completely allayed, 
and with the stranger still clinging to her, she 
felt about for matches. While doing so, she felt 
the hand moving nervously over her neck and 
shoulders, and afthodghk it caused a disagreeable 
sensation, still attributing it to the lady’s excited 
condition, she paid no attention, but groped 
about in search of the matches. 

In a moment she secured some, and with the 
stranger still clinging to her, moved toward the 
center of the room under the chandelier. Upon 
finding it beyond her reach, the stranger said: 

‘*T will get you a chair to stand upon.’’ In 
a moment Minnie felt a chair shoved against 
her. Arranging it under the chandelier, she 
stepped upon it, struck the match and lit the gas 
just at the moment a party of ladies entered the 
door. As she stepped down from the chair, she 
turned around to see who the person was who 
had been in the room with her, and was aston- 
ished to find that beside herself and the party 
who had just entered, there was nota soul in 
the room. 

A few moments later the truant Harry turned 
up. On their way home in the carriage Minnie 
related the strange circumstance to him. Harry 
came to the same conclusion as the others, and 
assured her that it was merely a freak of her 
imagination, owing to her state of mind, and 
to the depressed condition of her nervous system. 

At this moment the carriage stopped in front 
of Minnie’s door. Passing up into her room, 
Harry turned on the gas at the moment Minnie 
threw off her opera cloak. As she stood in the 
bright light, Harry turned toward her with a 
bantering phrase upon his lip, when suddenly 
his whole countenance changed, and he ex- 
claimed: 

“* Good heavens! Minnie, where are your chaiz 
and locket?”’ 

Minnie raised her hand to her neck, and not 
finding it there, said, deliberately: 























only relics she had of her father, who was mur- 
dered—’”’ witness stopped. 

‘* Go on,”’ said Minnie’s lawyer, ‘‘ what more 
did defendant say? ’ 

‘*She said it was part of a chain which her 
father had had made expressly; and that the 
balance he wore when he disappeared. ’ 

*“One more question. Did you not once, at 
the lunch-table, call Mrs. Merritt’s attention to 
that chain and its history?” 

The witness now was completely gone: if she 
had been schooled for her part, she had eyvi- 
dently forgotten her instructions; the last scene 
had spoiled her, and, after a moment’s hesitation, 
she-answered: ‘‘I did call Mrs. Merritt’s atten- 
tion to the chain.”’ 

‘‘ Did Mrs. Merritt request to see it?” 

** She did.”’ 

** Did Miss Lamont show it to her?’’ 

* She did.”’ 

** Did Mrs. Merritt say anything at that time 
about the chain being her own property?’’ 

‘* She did not.” 

**When did ‘she first tell you that that chain 
was hers?”’ : 

‘““ The day before yesterday.’’ 

“I hope your honor is allowing all this to be 
impressed upon your memory; here is the 
clearest development of the most monstrous con- 
spiracy that ever came under my observation. I 
don’t think there is any necessity of proceeding 
further with this examination on the strength of 
the testimony of plaintiff’s own witnesses. I de- 
mand defendant’s discharge.’’ 

** There is certainly something very strange 
and mysterious about this whole affair. For 
strange suggestions, it is the most remarkable 
examination I ever held. I am satisfied that 
wherever the mistake may lie, if mistake it be, 
that the defendant is innocent—innocent be- 
yond a doubt, and I hereby honorably discharge 
her, with an expression of my sympathy for the 
inconvenience and annoyance to which she has 
been subjected.”’ | 

**'Your honor,’’ said Minnie’s lawyer, as 
Harry Loveland entered the court-room, and 
offered his arm to escort Minnie out, ‘‘ your 
honor,’’ he repeated, ‘‘ for reasons, we will not 
request at this time warrants against certain 
parties for perjury and conspiracy; for the 
present the result of this examination have been 
entirely satisfactory.” 

And, happier than she had ever been before, 
Minnie was driven to her home, 















Minnie an- 





CHAPTER XIV. 


For two days succeeding the examination, 
nothing occurred in Minnie’s experience of an 
exciting character; but upon the third evening, 
in company with Harry, she attended a grand 
ball given by the Protective Order of Elks. 

Late in the evening Miss Lamont arrived, ac- 
companied by Harry Loveland, and, as the 
couple appeared upon the floor of the ball-room, 
a buzz of admiration ensued, and Minnie was 
at once universally pronounced the belle of the 
evening. 

Shortly after supper patie eacuted himself 
for a few moments, and left Minnie conversing 
with another lady. Shortly after his departure, 
the lady with whom she was conversing was led 
away by her partner, and Minnie was left alone: 
but considerable time passed and Harry had not 
returned, and she began to grow uneasy, and 
finally commenced making inquiries. 

Passing rapidly across the room, she was sud- 
denly confronted face to face by Emsley Mer- 
ritt, Jr. Minnie moved quickly to one side, and 
proceeded in the direction whither she was go- 
ing without observing the singular look which 
young Merritt’s companion flashed upon her 
from out a pair of glittering black eyes, nor the 
significant manner of the twoas she brushed by 
them. 

Minnie found the dressing-room deserted; a 
single gas-jet was burning, which only partially 
lighted the large room. She was surprised at 
finding no attendant present. Securing her 
hood and cloak, she stood for a moment arrang- 
ing them before the mirror, when suddenly she 
saw reflected in the glass the back of a lady as 
she stepped across the room. 

Her first impulse was to turn about and face 
the person, whoever it mihi be; but that in- 
stinctive feeling which constrains a well bred 
person from exhibiting eager curiosity caused 
her to refrain, and she remained in the same | him to stop. 
position before the glass, whensuddenly the gas}; ‘‘ Owing to the fact of a series of robberies, 
was turned off, and she found herself in utter | I have been compelled to employ several detect- 
darkness. Soe imagined also that she heard aiives, One of them. a low fellow, but very 


“It's gone; the matter is explained; the 
ghost has my locket and chain.”’ 





CHAPTER XY. 


Emstey Mrrnirtrt sat alone in his office. The 
wealthy, proud, hard man of the world looked 
much older than when first introduced to the 
reader as a successful financier. The lines had 
deepened upon his face, and the general ex- | 
pression was haggard and wan, though his eyes 
still glittered with a keen sharpness, heightened 
by a watchful and half-terrified look, as though 
expecting at any moment a disagreeable surprise. 

Upon this occasion, be was evidently waiting 
for some one. At times he would arise from 
his chair, and pace hurriedly back and forth 
across his office. Occasionally he would mutter 
to himself. The banker’s soliloquy was at 
length interrupted by the entrance of his son. 

As young Emsley came into the office his fa- 
ther gave him a searching glance, and after a 
moment, said: 

‘* My son, I have been robbed.”’ 

Young Merritt turned to a deathly paleness 
upon hearing this abrupt declaration. His fa-' 
ther noticed it, and the first glimmer of a ter- 
rible suspicion flashed upon his mind. The ex- 
pression upon his son’s countenance had caused 

He now resumed, and said: 
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shrewd and sharp, the other day addressed to 
me a very singular and startling remark. He 
said, ‘It will stand you in hand, Mr. Merritt, 
to look after that kid of yours.’ This isa very 


vulgar expression, Emsley, but it is fraught wit 


@ very weighty ee Now, young sir, I 
wish you to tell me frankly, and to borrow this 
Jow fellow’s phrase, I will say that it will stand 


you in hand to tell me precisely the ground 


which induced the detective to make such a 
singular remark.”’ 
‘**J have nothing to confess,’’ replied Emsley, 


doggedly. 


‘Are you a gambler?’’ inquired his father, 
abruptly. 
c f tae played, but not enough to call my- 
self a gambler.” : 
- And you met with losses—and robbed me 
to make them good.”’ 

For a moment the old banker’s emotions com- 
pletely overcame him. The hardened, ambitious 
financier really loved his son. Seeing his fa- 
ther was thus overcome Emsley was compelled 
to make an open confession, and he said: 

‘Father, if you will forgive me, I will con- 
fess everything.” 

‘‘ Do so, my son, do so! and if the past will 
only prove a warning to you, I shall not be en- 
tirely hopeless, I am ready and willing to for- 
give you, if you disclose everything, and sin- 
serely promise amendment. IL am willing to 
make allowances for your youth, Answer me 
cruly, did you misappropriate money belonging 
to me?”’ 

‘* Yes, father, I did.’’ 

“Did you take that chain out of my safe?”’ 

‘‘ What chain, father?” ! 

“There was but one there, a massive, cu- 
riously wrought chain—did you. take it?” 

‘* Yes, sir, I did.’’ 

‘* What did you do with it?’’ 

‘**T pawned it.” 

‘*In a regular pawn-shop?”’ 

‘* No, sir, I pawned it to an old gentleman 
whom I met in the gambling-saloon; I was 
broke at the time and wanted to get square. I 
offered to pledge the chain with the dealer, when 
this old gentleman, who had seen me lose heavily, 
volunteered to make me an advance upon it.”’ 

““What kind of a looking old man was he?’’ 
inquired the banker, as the old look of terror 
settled upon his face. ¢ 

Emsley described the old man, when the 
banker staggered back into his chair, exclaim- 
ing: ‘‘Good heavens! as I suspected—it was 
Sleuth! My son! you sold that chain to my 
deadly enemy! I am a ruined, disgraced man!” 

At the name of Sleuth young Emsley trem- 
bled. 

‘‘ The great detective,’’ continued his father, 
‘‘he knew well who you were. He was dogging 
your steps; he entered the gambling-saloon be- 
cause you entered it—he was watching you—he 
was looking for that chain.”’ 

At that moment there was a knock at the office 
door. Emsley unlocked the door under his fa- 
ther’s direction, when one of the clerks in- 
formed the banker that there was an old man 
who wished to see him privately. 

‘“Show him in,’’ said the banker, hiding all 
signs of his previous emotion. A moment later, 
Sleuth, the detective, entered the banker’s pri- 
vate office. As he entered the door, young 
Emsley whispered hurriedly in his father’s ear, 
** My God! father, that’s the man!’’ 





CHAPTER XYI. 


As Sleuth entered the office he said, shortly: 
** Good-day, sir.’’ At the same time he glanced 
keenly about the room, and finally fastened his 
eye upon young Merritt. There was a peculiar 
twinkle in his eyes as they rested upon the 
youth. 

‘*T expected to have seen you before, sir,”’ 
said the banker. 

‘‘] was not ready to make any report—I am 
not now unless we can be alone,’’ and he nod- 
ded his head significantly toward young Mer- 
ritt. 

Young Emsley reached over, and whispered 
in his father’s ear: 

‘*Let me offer to buy the chain back; he 
couldn’t refuse to resell it under the circum- 
stances.”’ 

Mr. Merritt merely answered: 

** Never mind, leave that to me,’’ and then 
snotioned for his son to leave. 

Emsley obeyed. As the door closed upon him 
Sleuth arose and said: 

“Tf you have no objections, I will turn the 
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ny in the door. When I disclose my business 
I don’t imagine that you will desire to be inter- 
rupted any more than I do.”’ 

Sleuth turned the key in the door and re- 
sumed his seat. As he did so he said: 

‘*Mr. Merritt, your lust directions to me 
were, when you put this robbery case in my 
hands, that 1 should follow any clew that I ob- 
tained, no matter where it pointed. I did so, 
ot have been successful. I have found the 
thief.’’ 

‘* Ah, I thought you would; a man of your 
reputed keenness is not apt to fail. Have you 
arrested him?’’ 

‘*T have not,’’ replied Sleuth. ‘‘ I wished to 
consult with you first. The guilty party is one 
whom you would never have suspected. i didn’t 
know exactly how you would wish to proceed.”’ 

‘* Well, sir, who is he?’’ 

“The person is your own son, Emsley Mer- 
ritt, Jr.”’ 

Not a muscle of the banker’s face changed 
upon receiving this announcement. Sleuth now 
again strongly suspected that, after all, the 
banker knew whom he was about te charge 
with the robbery. The banker made no reply, 
and aftera moment, Sleuth said: 

‘* Were you prepared, sir, to hear your son 
charged with the robbery?’’ 

‘*] was not,’’ replied the banker, “‘ nor do I 
believe it now, upon your simpie statement; 
you must furnish me proofs before I believe my 
son to be a thief.” ; 

‘* T have the proofs, and they are positive.”’ 

‘* What are they?” 

**I found some of the stolen property upon 
his person. I purchased the chain, which you 
described, from him, in a gambling place—he 
was offering to pledge it to the dealer, who re- 
fused to take it, and I bought the chain.”’ 

‘Why did you not bring it to me at once? If 
you have it with you I will refund you what it 
cost you—of course it belongs to me; I am sur- 
prised that you did not return my_ property 
sooner. But probably you have a sufficient ex- 
cuse to offer.”’ 

** Yes, I have,’’ said Sleuth. 

‘““I suppose you are prepared to return it 
now, and by doing so convince me of my son’s 
guilt—when of course you will have earned 
your pay.”’ —~ 

“It is not necessary to produce the chain to 
establish your son’s guilt, I have something 
here which will answer the same purpose;”’ as 
Sleuth spoke he took a wallet from his inner 
pocket, and opening it extracted therefrom a 
small piece of paper, which he handed to the 
banker, saying: 

‘“‘ If you are acquainted with your own son’s 
handwriting, there is the proof,”’ 

The banker glanced at the paper and said: 

‘This is satisfactory as far as it goes,’’ and 
he smiled grimly as he added: “‘ that does not 
answer for the return of my property, unless 
you think that the second thief is the best 
owner.”’ 

*‘T don't think that theft ever establishes a 
claim to stolen property. Stolen property can 
always be claimed by the rightful owner, 
whether found upon the first or second thief. I 
don’t know whether your son was the second, 
third, or fourth thief, but I do know that that 
chain was originally stolen—the rightful owner 
now claims it. Of course you can account for 
having it in your possession, and you certainly 
would not wish to hold another’s property if he 
should prove his claim, under any circum- 
stances,’ 

The banker’s face was perfectly ghastly dur- 
ing these remarks of Sleuth; but having been 
prepared for something like this his tones were 
wonderfully even as he said: 

‘* Your language astonishes me, and you must 
certainly be aware that I will not surrender my 
claim to my own property on some trumped-up 
claim of previous ownership. That chain has 
been in my possession for sixteen years—”’ 

“* Heactly,’’ said Sleuth. and the look he gave 
the banker was perfectly terrible, as he added: 
‘*It was just sixteen years ago that the first 
owner was murdered and the chain stolen from 
his dead body. What I seek now is restitution 
—I charge no man; but Charles Henry Decker, 
about sixteen years ago, suddenly disappeared; 
he had a large sum of money about him in the 
shape of cash and checks, a diamond pin and 
this chain. 
murderer, but I do say that the only chance for 
the guilty to escape punishment is for him or 
them to make restitution of the stolen property 
to his orphan daughter; then my efforts cease— 
otherwise, I am on the track of the guilty, and, 
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by eternal justice, I swear that I will gather 
the evidence, link by link, until I forge a chain 
strong enough to suspend their bodies en the 
gallows!”’ 

‘* How dare you come into my office and use 
such language to me?”’ 

““T am ready to depart any moment that you 
request me to; I have only said what circum- 
stances Warrant me in saying.”’ 

‘* Were it not that I believe you honest, and 
governed by proper motives, I should send for 
an officer and have you arrested at once!”’ 

‘I was fully prepared to assume the responsi- 
bility of anything 1 should say when I said it. 
I know that there are strange developments yet 
to be made; every moment convinces me that [ 
am on the right track for solving a great mys- 
tery. I will go now; when I see you again [ 
will have more minute particulars of a tragedy 
which occurred sixteen years ago, just about the 
time this chain came into your possession.” 

The detective moved as if about to pass out 
when the banker stopped him by saying: 

‘*One moment; I would rather have you as a 
friend than an enemy. I will give you five 
thousand dollars for that chain,”’ 

‘Why don’t you offer the one that your tools 
stole from Miss Lamont the other night at the 
ball to boot?” 

‘*T have nothing further to say; to save scan: 
dal, for my family's sake, 1 oifered you a high 
price—you declined it; you have seen fil to 
enter into a conspiracy against me for the pur- 
pose of extorting money. I see you have ser 
your price too high, I now defy you—do your 
worst, and if this game ain’t turned on you L’m 


no player, with the advantage of right on my — 


side against fraud.”’ 

‘*{ will go now,’’ said Sleuth, ‘‘ and when I 
come again I shall have a little toy familiarly 
called bracelets; and they’re made of steei. 
Good-day,’’ and he passed out, 

A moment later Mr. Merritt was conversing 
with his clerks in a serene and business-like 
manner; but, underneath his assumed quiet, 
strange, stormy, wicked thoughts agitated his 
breast, and the subject of them boded no good 
to the great detective, 





CHAPTER XVII. 


A WEEK succeeded Sleuth’s exciting interview 
with the old banker without anything of special 
note occurring. 


Late one evening an old gentleman, dressed 


in rather seedy attire, entered a notorious gam- 
bling-crib situated on a cross street a few 
doors from Broadway. The old gentleman as- 
sumed a kind of easy-come-go manner as he 
walked wp to the table and laid down the price 
of a pile of checks. As he seated himself at the 
tuble three villainous-looking customers entered 
the room, and after helping themselves at the 
sideboard two of them seated themselves care- 
lessly near the old gentleman, while the third 
engaged in conversation with a-.short-haired, 
square-featured, bull-necked, broad-shouldered, 
flashily dressed man who, by the air of author- 
ity which he assumed, announced himself as the 
proprietor of the game. : 

‘Do you know who that old fag is?” said 
the fellow that was conversing with the proprie- 
tor. 

se No.”’ 

** Well, I'll tell'‘you what he is, he’s a ‘lead 
out’ fora ‘ pull!’ ”’ 

An ugly look darkened the proprietor’s face 
upon hearing this,. ‘‘ Are you sure you've got 
him down fine?’’ 

** As fine as silk!” 

‘Tf I was sure there was no mistake the old 
‘fake’ will go fish-feeding before morning!’’ 

“Give us a side lift, and he'll go anyhow. 
I’ve got it in for him!”’ 

‘‘Go ahead and work your paddles, I won't 
pull out your oar-locks!”’ 

In the meantime the subject of this conversa- 
tion continued steadily playing; occasionally he 
would cast his eye about the room and take in 
what was going on. He seemed to feel instinct- 
ively, as is commonly the case when we are 
being talked about, that he was the subject of 
conversation between the burly proprietor and 
the dangerous-looking customer who was whis- 
pering with him. The latter now came ard 


I charge no man with being his! took a seat on the opposite side of the table se 


as 10 face the old gentleman, and also the twe 
fellows who had come in with him. 

They commenced talking across the table, 
making the old gentleman’s play the subject of 
their remarks; from mere criticism of his play 
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acter and business, evidently intending to pro- 
voke him to some kind of retort to enable them 
to make a pretext for a personal assault. The 
old gentleman evidently saw the drift of their 
little game, and paid no attention to them. At 
length one of the three men bought an install- 

ent of checks and entered the game, The old 
BS raleman had placed quite a pile of checks 
upon a certuin card which won. The dealer 
immediately leveled the pile of checks with the 
winnings, when the fellow who had last come 
into the game reached over and “‘ raked ’’ down 
the whole pile. For the first time the old man 
apoke: | 

** Look here, my friend,’’ said he; ‘‘ that was 
my bet—those checks are mine.” 


‘* You are mistaken! that was my first play!’” 


The old man appealed to the dealer, who re- 
plied with a bland smile: 

** Settle if among yourselves, gentlemen. Set- 
tic it among yourselves.”’ - 

‘But you know,” said the old gentleman, 
** that it was I who laid that bet.’’ 

**T can’t say, sir, that Ido, I wasn’t paying 
particular attention, although it strikes me that 
the ayeeee who came in last covered that 
gard.”’ 

**T can stand to be insulted,’’ said the old 
gentleman, rising, ‘‘ebut not to be robbed.”’ 

** Who is robbing you?’’ cried the fellow who 
had appropriated the checks. 

** You are trying to, but I don’t mean to let 
rou.’’ 

‘** You gray-headed, lying old rascal, what do 

ou mean?”’ 

“This is what I mean!’’ said the old gentle- 
man, quickly, but in a very determined man- 
ner, as he thrust a formidable pistol within a 
few inches of the fellow’s head. ‘‘ I mean that 
I want you te lay those checks on the table!’’ 





CHAPTER XVIII. 


** Loox here, old man, lay down that barker, 
er we'll ‘ bore’ you,’’ shouted two or three of 
these sitting around the table, including the 
alealer. 

‘* I'll lower the barker when the checks that 
belong to me are replaced upon the table,’’ re- 
plied the old man; and there was not a quaver 
in his voice as he spoke. 

At that instant, the old man, glancing sud- 
<dienly across the rcom, beheld, reflected in one 
of the mirrors, the form of a man evidentl 
directly benind him, who held a glittering knife 
in his hand, poised ready to plunge it into his 
neck. With the bound of a panther, Sleuth 
éfor tt was he) leaped to one side in time to 
avoid the descending blow, and bracing his back 
against the wall, shouted: 

** Hark ye! yonder villain has lied; my busi- 
ness here had nothing to do with the game, but 
to fay on for that scoundrel who has ‘ put up!’ 
this job. Iclaim the protection of this house. 
A ‘ pull’ wasn’t my Jay, but in two seconds, if 
necessary, I can call on a reserve from where I 
stand: if I do so, it is because I am forced.’’ 

These words had a visible effect upon the pro- 
prietor, who stepped across the room, and, plac 
ing himself near Sleuth, and while a dangerous 
expression rested upon his strongly marked feat- 
ures, he said: 

‘There’s been enough of this; just put up 
your shooters now. I’m just able to take in all 
disputes in this house myself,’’ and turning to- 
ward the fellow who had volunteered the in- 
formation concerning Sleuth’s intentions, he 
raised his fist, and shaking it meaningly, he con- 
tinued: 

‘*[ think you’re a fraud, and if you ever 
come into my place seu to put upa jobon 
any of my customers, I’ll kick you out.’’ 

This turn of affairs convinced the three ras- 
cais, who were evidently hired assassins, that 
their gaine was up; and as is usual with such 
customers, with indistinct mutters of dire venge- 
ance they sneaked toward the door, when a 


hint from the dealer caused the proprietor of 


the place to exclaim: 

‘* Look bere, my laddie-bucks, those checks 
ene of you fellows just cashed in weren't yours: 
I just want you to plank that dupler, now 
quick,’’ 

Upon hearing this address, one of the three 
advanced toward the table, threw down a roll 
of bills which only a few minutes before he had 
received from the dealer, and rejoined his com- 
panions, when the ruflianly trio _noiselessly 
Slunk away. As they disappeaved, Sleuth mut- 


they proceeded to remarks upon his personal ap- | tered, ‘* That’s Emsley Merritt’s first play out— 
pearance, and finally began discussing his char-) good! I’ve seen his hand, and when 


“lead 
back’ V'll take every trick.”’ 

Upon the following day Sleuth made a tour 
among the many well-known resorts of the 
numerous desperate characters who now and 
then figure prominently in the police reports. 
He was picking out the cards from which to 
select a‘*‘ hand ”’ to play against Emsley Merritt; 
we will see anon how well he succeeded 
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** Miss Lamont, I would be pleased to have 
you accompany me upon a little pleasure excur- 
sion I propose to make to-day.”’ 

These words were addressed to Minnie by a 
beautiful woman, who had recently become an 
inmate of the house where Minnie boarded. 
This lady, who was about thirty, represented 
herself as a wealthy French widow, and her 
personal appearance comported with this claim 
as far as her nativity was concerned. From the 
first moment of her introduction to Minnie, she 
had pe evidence of feeling great admiration 
for the latter, and had consequently made her- 
self particularly agreeable. So pleasant and 
cordial were her manners, and’ so apparently 
disinterested her friendship, that she had suc- 
ceeded in making a deep impression on Minnie, 
who thus far had seen nothing but that which 
elicited unreserved confidence. 

Upon several occasions our heroine had 
spoken of her new acquaintance to Harry Love- 
land, but it had so happened that, up to this 
time, he had never had the good fortune to meet 
her. Upon each occasion when he called, she 
was either out, or otherwise so engaged as to 
prevent an introduction. 

The day previous to the one when Mrs. Obitz 


‘had proposed the excursion’ to Minnie, Harry 


had cailed with the express intention of arrang- 
ing for an interview, as from numerous little 
indications he began to suspect that she espe- 
cially avoided him. 

It had been his intention, during this call, to 
drop a hint to Minnie of what was passing in his 
mind, and instruct her to act so that an intro- 
duction would either be brought about, or the 
widow driven to the giving of an unequivocal 
intimation of a desire to avoid meeting him. 

Harry was determined to discover whether 
this lack of opportunity came from a series of 
accidents, or was the result of studied design. 
Unfortunately, a few moments after his en- 
trance a number of professiouals made a friendly 
call upon Minnie, and had remained until im- 
perative business compelled Harry to offer his 
excuses and depart, Owing to this trifling ob- 
stacle at the time Mrs. Obitz made her proposal, 
Minnie had received no intimation of any cause 


for suspicion, and it required but little urging, 


on the part of the fascinating widow to win an 
acceptance of her invitation. An hour later, 
two ladies alighted from a private coupé, and 
went on board the Staten Island ferry-boat. 

Upon their arrival at the lower landing, the 
two ladies disembarked, when Mrs. Obitz re- 
quested Minnie to remain at the ferry while she 
went to secure a conveyance. Twelve o’clock 
came and passed, and no Mrs. Obitz returned. 
Minnie now began to feel a little uneasy, and 
her uneasiness increased when another half hour 
pares. and still] her friend did not come. At 
ength, unable to endure the suspense, and 
prompted by a feeling of restlessness, she deter- 
mined to take a stroll along the beach, and thus 
beguile the time. The continued absence of 
Mrs, Obitz struck her as remarkably strange, 
and for the first time a suspicion crossed her 
mind, concerning the integrity of this new-found 
friend. This continued absence upon such an 
occasion, to say the least, was very strange, and 
resulted in Minnie’s coming to the determination 
not to proceed further with her, but to make 
this unexpected delay the excuse for returning 
to New York. 

Thus ruminating, she continued to stroll along 
without thinking how far she was proceeding; 
but at length she bethought herself as tothe dis- 
tance she was traversing. Looking at her watch 
she saw, that it was half past one o’clock; she 
had started at half past twelve, and consequent 
ly had heen walking an hour. Upon looking 
back, with a little chill of ala‘m, she discovere 
tha. she was far out of sight of the landing- 
place, but feeling fatigued and having given up 
all intention of proceeding further with Mrs. 
Obitz, she felt less concerned. Selecting a pleas- 
ant shady seat half-way up the bank, she sat 
down, and after partaking of a slight refresh- 
ment, amused herself by watching the various 
craft as they blithely danced over the rippling 
waters. 


Finally, glancing city ward, she observed, 
away in the distance, the approaching ferry- 
boat, and arose, intending to retrace her steps, 
so as to reach the ferry in time to take this boat 
on its return trip; but at this moment, her eyes 
rested upon a lonely little grave-yard in which 
glistened in the rays of the afternoon sun a few 
solitary white head-stones. Curiosity impelled 
her to proceed toward this isolated home. of the 
dead, and for some time she was interested in 
reading the several inscriptions upon the rude, 
whitewashed slabs. Having spent about as 
much time as she thought she could spare, she 
was about turning to leave, when her eye was 
attracted by a head-board more prominent than 
the others. Advancing toward it, she com- 
menced reading the inscription, when suddenly 
she gave utterance to a stariled scream, and 
then, exclaiming: ‘‘ Oh, my God! what is this?’” 
she fell beadlong upon the grassy mound, Oce- 
casionally she gave utterance to exclamativns 
of wonder and incredulity. ‘‘ Oh, my father, 
my father!’’ she murmured: ‘‘ what strange, 
tragic fate could have befallen thee! Through 
what weird circumstances comes it, that here, 
after many years, I find thy grave with thy 
name inscribed in full upon this rude slab; and 
yet all the inquiries set afloat to discover thy 
whereabouts, or thy fate, either living or dead, 
brought no tiding’s of thee?’’ 

Rising to a sitting position, and leaning her 
back against the head-board, she continued, in 
a soliloquizing tone: “‘ Some unseen, mysterious 
power seems to be leading toward the unrayel- 
ing of this strange series of mysteries,’’ 

* Minnie was so wrapt in the intensity of her 
thoughts, that she had become totally oblivious 


to the flight of time, nor did she observe that. 


the mellow rays of the declining sun were now 
falling aslant the gabled roofs upon the opposite 
shore. All her senses were concentrated upon 
the one fact of this strange and mysterious dis- 
covery of the grave of her father upon this lone 
shore, with this stereotyped record: ‘‘ Floated 
ashore.’’ Half hidden by grass was some addi- 
tional lettering, stating that, from papers found 
upon the body, it was supposed to be the re- 
mains of the person whose name was inscribed 
thereon. 

_The sun had now sunk beneath the horizon, and 
the lingering twilight was being succeeded by 
the silver rays of the full moon, which was just 
rising above the opposite hills, and still Minnie 
lingered at the grave of her parent. She had 
just risen to go, and had cast a parting glance 
upon the dear name as it shone out in the full 
rays of the moon, when she was startled by the 
sound of an approaching step. Turning with a 
surprised start, her eye rested upon the most sin- 
gular and grotesque-looking man she had ever 
beheld, and the circumstances of the lonely 
situation gave the figure an increased weirdness. 
Upon beholding this strange object, Minnie was 
almost overcome with terror. She essayed to 
scream, but was so frightened that she had lost 
all control of her voice. Fora moment, the two, 
thus singularly brought together, stood and 
gazed at each other without either of them ut- 


tering a word. The man was the first to break’ 


this painful silence; stepping from before Min- 
nie, so that the rays of the moon might strike 
full upon her features, he said: 

‘This is a late hour and a lonely place fora 
young lady.’’ 

ln answer to his remark, Minnie said: 

‘“ Unexpected circumstances are the cause of 
my being here.’’ 

At this moment the stranger advanced closer, 
and fora few seconds peered intently in Min- 


nie’s face. Upon witnessing this strange action,’ 


she experienced a slight return of her former 
alarm, but again she was reassured when he 
spoke and said: 

**'You must not be afraid of me, miss, I am 
well known; everybody knows me hereabouts. 
I would not harm any one, but the sight of your 
face arouses strange memories; J have seen you 
before.”’ ° 

‘Where do you think you have seen me?” 
inquired Minnie, with surprise. 

* That L can’t teli you, miss. I ain’t what I 
used to be, my mind has been shattered; for 
twelve years I knew nothing; it was gone from 
me entirely, but for the last few years I have 
been recovering my faculties, and each dey 
different objects recall fresh recollections. Pre= 
vious to the accident which befell me, I have 
either known you or yours. There is something 
in your features which strikes me as familiar.’ 

“Tt is strange,’ said Minnie, ‘that you 
should have such an impression, as according to 
your own statement of the time previous to the 
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accident to which you allude, I was but a child, 
and resided in California.”’ 

‘“* Possibly so—possibly so; but I may have 
known your father or—’’ 

** What, did you know my father?’ inter- 
rupted Minnie, suddenly pointing toward the 
name upon the grave-slab. 

‘‘ Is that your father buried there?” 

@ ‘‘It is,’ replied Minnie; ‘‘did you know 
him?”’ 

‘* It’s strange—strange!’’ muttered the man. 

“Did you know the party who is buried 
here? or do you know any of the circumstances 
connected with the finding of the body, for 
see—’’ added Minnie, “‘ like the others, it float- 
ed ashore?”’ 

** How do you know that was your father?” 

“That was my father’s name—my father was 
lost years ago—the date of his disappearance ac- 
cords with the date when this body was found.’’ 

‘*Do you know that since I first saw this 
grave it has been an object of strange interest 
to me? I have sat here by the hour studying 
that name. It seems to be the dividing line be- 
tween the two periods of my life. I know thats 
the person buried there had some connection 
with my former career.”’ 

‘* How do you know it?’ inquired Minnie. 

‘*T will tell you,’’ replied the stranger. ‘* See 
this,”’ he added, as he extended his open’‘hand 
toward Minnie. In his palm lay a ring, upon 
which was set asparkling gem, whose brilliance 
rivaled the moonlight. ‘* In the inner side of 
that ring,’’ he continued, ‘‘is engraved a name 
which corresponds with that upon the tomb- 

‘* My God!’’ exclaimed Minnie, trembling like 
an aspen leaf, as she reached forth and took the 
ring. After a hurried examination, she added, 
with increased nervous excitement, ‘‘I re2og- 
nize this ring; it was once the property of my 
father. For Heaven’s sake, tell me quickly how 
did it come into your possession?” 

‘‘That is what I can not tell; there my mem- 
ory fails; but I will tell you the strange accident 
which befell me, and you may suggest some- 
thing which will assist in revivifying my lost 
faculty: Previous to about fifteen or sixteen 
years ago I was a rather wild and reckless 
eharacter; this I learned from others. They 
don’t seem to recollect that I had any known 
relatives, although I had lived, for the ten years 
previous to the time when the great accident 
befell me, across the bay, earning a subsistence 
by alternate fishing and farming. From them 


T learned that I had not been seen fora few|t 


days, when one morning I was brought to the 
lower landing on the Staten Island shore, by a 
party of young yachtsmen, who stated that they 
were sailing close under the shore in the dim 
light of early morning, when they saw a sudden 
flash, succeeded by the report of a pistol. At 
this moment, they were rounding a point which 

tted out from the shore; straining their eyes 
in the direction whence the flash was seen, they 
beheld, a few hundred yards distant, a small 
boat. Owing to the state of the wind, it would 
have been necessary for them to have madea 
wide tack to reach the spot with the yacht, and 
instead, they came-to, and lowered a small boat, 
and dispatched it to investigate the affair. As 
they neared the spot, they beheld a boat, in 
which was a single oarsman, pulling away. At 
the same time, they saw the arms and head of a 

erson evidently struggling in the water. 
Guided by a sense of humanity, they pulled to- 
ward the latter with the intention of rescuing 
him before following the manin the baat. They 
arrived just in time to rescue the drowning man; 
when, upon drawing him into their boat with 
exclamations of horror, they discovered that he 
was grievously wounded, and had a rope about 
his neck which, they at once surmised, had been 
attached to some weighty object intended to 
hol! the body to the bottom; but evidently the 
rope had slipped, and the wounded man had 
come to the surface. During the time occupied 
in effecting this timely rescue, the author of the 
tragedy, whom they conceived to be the man 
they had seen pulling away, had disappeared 
from sight, and in the horrorand surprise of the 
moment, instead of pulling in search of him, 
they returned to the yacht, and bore down to 
the landing for the purpose of procuring medi- 
cal aid for the victim. Nothing was ever found 
leading to a discovery of the intended murderer. 
Upon my recovery, after a protracted struggle 
between life and death, my mind was gone, 
consequently I could give no.information my- 
self of the events which led fo the tragedy. As 
1 had previously told you, for twelve years suc- 


ceeding this fearful horror, my memory was a 


total blank. Some three or four years ago I 
began to give evidences of returning sanity; 
when I had recovered my reason sufficiently, I 
learned these facts which I have just related. It 
appears that at the time I was found I had that 
ring in my possession; as no other claimant was 
ever found, it was preserved and returned to 
me. ‘l'wo years subsequent to the partial re- 
turn of my reason, I was one day wanderin 
listlessly along this beach, when I was attracted 
by this retired grave-yard. Curiosity led me 
into it, and then, for the first time, I discovered 
this grave, beside which we are standing, and 
recognized the similarity between the name en- 
graved upon my ring, and that inscribed upon 
this slab. I at once*inquired the fate of the 
person here buried, and learned that nearly a 
month after my rescue his body floated ashore, 
Rumors, unfavorable to me, have always been 
connected with the finding of such a valuable 
ring upon the person of one known to be as 
thriftless as myself; but owing to the condition 
of my mind, no decided steps were ever taken 
to unfathom the mystery, and now the facts 
have evidently faded from the minds of the 
ai hereabouts.’’ 

Minnie listened to this tragic narrative with 
breathless interest; and upon its conclusion, 
with a thrill of horror the impression fastened 
itself upon her mind that for some purpose, 
through some weird and mysterious guidance, 
upon this clear moonlight night over the grave 
of her murdered father, she was conversing with 
one of his murderers, 


CHAPTER XIX. 


‘‘ You have never succeeded then, in learning 
any further particulars of the death of my fath- 
er,’’ inquired Minnie, ‘‘ beyond the fact that his 
body floated ashore?”’ 

‘*T have not been able to obtain any further 
facts,’’ replied the man. ‘‘ I have made thorough 
inquiries in every direction; the villagers know 
nothing beyond the facts which I have related.”’ 

‘* Have you ever had the courage to inquire 
whether your life, previous to the morning of 
the tragedy, was such as to warrant the suspi- 
cion that you yourself would have been likely 
to have been engaged in any murderous enter- 
prise?”’ 

‘* 7 must confess that I have not had the cour- 
age to ask that question. There is something so 
strange as regards the ring that I have not dared 

0 ” 


‘‘Are you well assured of your present in- 
clinations?’’ inquired Minnie, 

‘‘T am; for the last three years I have been 
governed by higher motives than mere personal 
impulse.”’ 

**J will tell you frankly,’’ said Minnie, sol- 
emnly, ‘‘ that i have laid the basis of a theory 
which reflects severely upon your previous in- 
tegrity; but your present state of mind, your 
frankness and fairness, have extinguished any 
bitterness that I might otherwise feel against 
one toward whom suspicion pointed as one of 
the destroyers of my father. As his daughter, 
and the only living injured party, I assure you 
that I freely forgive you for any part you may 
have acted in this dreadful work, upon condi- 
tion that you fairly render all the assistance in 
your power toward the solution of this horrible 
mystery.” 

As Minnie ceased speaking, she extended her 
hand as a pledge of the sincerity of her words. 
The stranger seized it, and removing his 
slouched hat, extended his arm, and lifting his 
eyes toward the heavens, he said: ‘‘ I solemnly 
swear that no price will be too high for me to 
pay for the privilege of making restitution I 
will render you assistance in this matter, even 
to the sacrifice of my life; upon this statement 
you may rely, for ‘1 swear’ it.”’ 

‘*T believe and will trust you,’”’ said Minnie, 
‘‘and I think I have a friend who can not only 
assist you in recalling events, but cap put every 
little item of fact together, and eventually fur- 
nish, in detail, each incident as it actually oc- 
curred in this fearful drama. You must come 
to me to-morrow in New York: you must have 
an interview at once with Sleuth, the great de- 
tective.”’ 

At the mention of the name Sleuth, coupled 
with the appellation detective, the stranger gave 
a frightened start. Minnie noticed this, and 
added quickly, ‘*‘ Sleuth is my friend, interested 
in this matter, not as an officer of the law, but 
in.my private interest. I will assure you 
frankly that it is not my intention or desire that 
aby punishment greater than that which you 


all I wish is to unfathom the mystery. 1 ask 
neither restitution nor vengeance, except if you 
believe this ring is mine, let me have it. To 
indemnify you against any mistake, I will pay 
you its full value in money.”’ 

“The ring 1s yours! you shall pay me noth- 
ing; atready do I reel new light breaking in 
upon my mind. I feel that there is but one 
link wanting to establish a complete chain of 
memory. if { could accideutally hear the 
name, or even place my eyes upon the face of 
that man who pulled away alone in the boat, in 
the dim light of that early dawn, upon that 
fatal morning, I would recall all, There is an 
indistinct, shadowy, ghastly countenance con- 
stantly floating before my mental vision. I am 
looking for that face in the flesh. I knowI shall 
find it!” 

“God grant that you may!’’ €Xclaimed Min- 
nie, “‘ I, too, believe that you will, If anything 
should happen,’’ Minnie added, prompted by a 
sudden thought, ‘‘ that ] should not see you my- 
self again, do not fail to seek Sleuth; he is kind 
and good, and my friend. I will give you my 
address, and you must give me yours,”’ 

Just as Minnie opened her satchel to find a 
card and pencil, they were both startled by the 
sound of voices, an 
ing steps in the bed of gravel which lined the 
shore. The coming party, whoever they were, 
were not yet in sight. They were hidden by am 
immense bowlder from view. 

The approaching footsteps caused Minnie to 
delay fora moment her search for the pencil. 
A moment later, two men and a wonran passed 
from behind the bowlder, and Minnie at once 
recognized the lady by her dress as Mrs. Obitz. 
At the same moment that Minnie caught sight 
of them, they also beheld her and her compan- 
ion, and Mrs. Obitz exclaimed: 

“*Good Heaven! there she is, and some one 
with her;’’ and as she spoke, she started and 
ran swiftly along the beach, and upon arriving 
at the grave where Minnie was standing, she ac- 
costed the latter with the words: 

‘“‘ Good gracious! my dear, what a fright you 
have given me; what on earth has kcpt you 
away so long, and what infatuation brought you 
to such a lonely, out-of-the-way, hobgoblin place 
as this? Phew!’’ she added, in a shriil voice, 
at the same time shrugging her shoulders vigor- 
ously; ‘‘ what a horrible place, a: grave-yard— 
I hate grave-yards!’’ and thus she continued 
rattling along for some moments, without giv- 
ing Minnie any chance to reply. In the mean- 
time the two men had approached to a point om 
the beach opposite to where the ladies stood. 
At length Mrs. Obitz was compelled io stor 
from pure exhaustion, when Minnie said, coldly: 

“‘ There is much to be explained, Mrs. Obitz. 
I believe you have heard a part of my history. 
Accident brought me to this place, but in this 
lonely grave-yard I have found the grave of my 
father. How I came here I will tell you at 
some future time. This latter startling fact ex- 
plains why I have lingered so long.”’ 

** Mon Dieu!’ cried Mrs, Obitz; ‘‘ my dear 
child, 1 fear you have lost your senses. How 
ridiculous to think that your papa should be 
buried in such an outlandish place as this.”’ 

““T am ready to depart,’’ said Minnie, ‘* al- 
though I shall ever feel that your prolonged 
absence, after leaving me at the ferry-house, 
was a very fortunate circumstance, I must say, 
that for a time I felt somewhat indignant.’’ 

‘* I feared that you would, my dear,’’ replied 
Mrs. Obitz, quickly; ‘* but you shall hear what 
a strange accident befell me. Yes, I have @ 
funny story to tell you.”’ 

During the whole time, since Mrs. Obitz’s 
arrival, Minnie bad noticed that her strange 
companion, the old man, had gazed at the 
French lady with a strange, startled expression 
of countenance. While the latter was speaking. 
he was constantly making some kind of signifi- 
cant signals, as if desirous of attracting our 
heroine's attention, and intimating that he had 
something to communicate privately When 
Mrs. Obitz finally concluded with tle remark, 
‘“* But come, my dear, let us get away from this 
outlandish place,’’ and started down the bank, 
the old man came close up to Minnie, while she 
knelt fora moment upon the grave, and whis- 
pered, in a low, hurried voice: 

‘*Do you know the character of the woman 
who seems to be your friend?”’ 

‘*I do not,’ replied Minnie, turning upon 
him a look of surprised inquiry. 

‘** She is a murderess.’’ 

‘' Oh, my God!” exclaimed Minnie, audibly; 
‘what grounds have you for saying se?” 
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the grinding of approach- — 
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have already suffered shall be visited upon you; . 


“That woman has been tried for her life. 
She was accused of murdering her husband. 


She escaped by some one of the many intricate y 
ore. 


points in the law, still there is not a person ac- 
quainted with the circumstances who does not 
believe her guilty; besides, she is intimatel 
acquainted with a notorious gambler and bond- 
robber.”’ 

**Oh, my God!’’ murmured Minnie, ‘* what 
shall I do?’’ as she observed Mrs. Obitz return- 
ing and beckoning for her to come. ‘“‘I am 
coming in a moment,’’ called Minnie, in answer 
to the summons to “ hurry out of that horrid 
place;’’ then, turning to the old man, she in- 
quired ina low voice: ‘‘ What would you advise 
me todo? I certainly can not leave her thus 
ee 
** Where does she propose to take you?”’ asked 
the old man. : 

** Why, we intended to return to New York 
of course, but I suppose it is too late now, and 
we will have to stop in the village overnight.” 

“If you reach the village in safety you are 
all right. I fear that is not the intention; that 
woman will not return to the village. Her 
friend owns a house nota quarter of a mile from | 
here, although it’s a mile walk around the bluff 
to get there. If harm is intended you, the in- 
tention is to inveigle you into that house. If 
you once get there, God help you.” 

Again Mrs, Obitz calling impatiently, Minnie 
moved slowly toward her. As she did so, she 
said to the old man: ‘‘ What is your name?’’ 

‘* Skinner, Hank Skinner.” 

‘Well, Mr. Skinner, you must accompany 
me. I will claim you as a former friend, and 
refuse to go anywhere but to the village.” 

“That will do,” said he, and they speedily 
joined Mrs. Obitz, who, seeing Mr. Skinner ac- 
companying her, said, in a sharp, insolent man- 
ner: 


er: 

“* What man is this? why does he come with 

ou?” 

a This gentleman is a former friend,’’ replied 
Minnie; ‘‘our meeting was unexpected but 
fortunate We have important business to- 
gether. He will accompany us to the village, 
and go with me in the morning to New York.”’ 

“ But, my dear, you are not going to the vil- 
lage to-night; where on earth would-you stay 
after you got there?’’ 

At this moment Mr. Skinner spoke up and 
said: ‘‘It is handier for this young lady to go 
to the village. The accommodations there are 
excellent. I would suggest that she insist upon 
going to the village.” 

‘You are a stranger to me, sir!’’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Obitz, facing Mr. Skinner; at the same 
time, tossing her head disdainfully, she added, 
** Miss Lamont is under my charge. I am re- 
sponsible for her safety. ou have no business 
to make any suggestions. Miss Lamont wil. ac- 
cempany me, and I must request that you pro- 
ceed «bout your business for the present,” 

** My business for the present, Lizzie ——, is 
to see Miss Lamont safely to the village, and 
from thence to New York. It is as well to be 
frank; I have disclosed your real character to 
this young lady; your game, whatever it is, is 
up?’ 

At the first utterance of the name by which 
Skinner addressed Mrs. Obitz, her face under 
went a complete change. Her comely features 
became swollen with rage, and her black eyes 
glittered with the baleful light of an excited 
cobra, as she exclaimed. 

*“* We will see!’’ and at the same moment she 
called to the two men who, during all this time, 
had been amusing themselves by skipping peb- 
bles over the moonlighted waters. Upon hear- 
ing Mrs. Obilz call, they both hurried up to- 
ward the party. As the men approached, she 
exclaimed, pointing toward Mr. Skinner: 

“Gentlemen, that lying rascal there has been 
filling my friend’s ear with horrible stories con- 
cerning me ” 

“Why, that old fellow,’’ replied one of the 
men, ‘‘ is crazy Hank Skinner, he’s a lunatic. I 
hope the young lady,’’ he added, bowing toward 
Minnie, ‘* has not been frightened by any of the 
crazy exaggeratious of this bedlamite. Why, 
miss,’’ he continued, ‘‘ that old man hasn’t 
spoken a sane word for fifteen years: any of the 
eg Se will bear me out in this.” 

““Why, my dear child—my dear child! are 
you still determined to place yourself under the 
protection of this crazy town lounger, in prefer 
ence to accompanying me? You shovid have 
known me yourself well enough not co have 
believed any atrocious lies concerning me from 
such a source; and even if this man has recoy 
ered his reason, the best proof that he is mis- 
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taken in the person is the fact that, a moment 
ago, he addressed me by a name which, I assure 
ou upon my honor as a lady, I never heard be- 
But allow me to introduce you to my 
friends, who kindly volunteered to act as my 
escort when I came out in search of you. Mr. 
Henry Lawrence, Miss Lamont; Mr. Wiseman, 
Miss Lamont.’’ ; 

Minnie acknowledged the salutations of both 

ntlemen, when the one introduced as Mr. 

awrence said: 

‘This would be a rich joke, Miss Lamont, if 
not attended with a prospective serious result. 
Iassure you tht this man’s word is utterly 
worthless, and does not merit a moment's 
credence. Iam surprised that you.could have 
been deceived by his miserable misrepresenta- 
tions.’? Then, turning to Mrs. Obitz, he con- 
tinued, ‘* under the circumstances, it is probably 
wiser to gratify Miss Lamont’s desire to reiain 
for the night at the village. Upon our arrival 
there, we can quickly prove what value is to be 
attached to this worthless scoundrel’s word.’’ 

Mrs. Obitz laughed merrily as she said, ‘‘ The 
idea of such a thing; if it was not so embarrass- 
ing, it would be too ridiculous for anything. 
But come, Minnie, we will go to the village, 
and I will prove my character, Ha, ha, ha! My 
dear, I already sympathize with you for the 
vexation you will experience for having listened 
to that old lunatic’sstories.”’ As she concluded 
she stepped forward, and slipping her arm in 
Minnie’s, resumed: “‘ Come, poor little fright- 
ened bird, we will go to the village; you cer- 
tainly won't be afraid to let such an old ogre as 
Iam walk by your side, especially since you 
will be followed by such a glorious champion as 
you have succeeded in picking up.”’ , 

Mrs. Obitz’s tones were so sweet and pleasant, 
and her manner so frank, that Minnie, even if 
fully assured of her dishonesty, could not, es- 
pecially under the circumstances, ‘have offered 
any objection, and she allowed herself to be led 
away. As they proceeded along, Mrs. Obitz 
remarked: 

‘* It’s really getting very late; if you feel able, 
my love, we will hurry up,’’ aud she drew Min- 
nie along quite rapidly; in fact, so fast did she 
cause her to walk, that they were soon some 
distance in advance of the three men who were 
leisurely bringing up the rear. At the rate they 
were proceeding, the two ladies soon passed be- 
yond the bowlder previously mentioned, and 
out of sight of the three men. A sudden fear 
took possession of Minnie that there was some 
design in thus hurrying her ahead, and she had 
just determined to stop and await the approach 
of Mr. Skinner, when she was startled by a sud 
den fierce exclamation, succeeded by several 
loud oaths and the sound of shuffling feet, and 
other indications of a desperate struggle. Slip- 
ping her arm from Mrs, Obitz’s, she turned to 
fly back, exclaiming: 

‘*Good heavens! what are they doing?’’ but 
Mrs. Obitz caught her by the dress for the pur- 
pose of restraining her, at the same time ex- 
claiming: ‘* Oh, it is nothing; probably that 
lunatic has been taken with one of his freaks; 
come, we must hurry on.” But at that moment 
the sharp report of a pistol rang out upon the 
clear night air, and was followed by the heavy 
thud of a succession of blows. 

‘* Let me go! let me gol’’ cried Minnie, strug- 
gling to free herself; but Mrs. Obitz clung to 
her, constantly exclaiming; ** You must not go 
back! you must not go back! That madman 
will kill you.” 

‘*T will!’’ shouted Minnic, and at the same 
time she sprung forward so suddenly as to free 
herself from the grasp of her companion. 
Rushing wildly past the bowlder, she encount- 
ered the two men coming toward her. Ata 
glance, she noticed that the face of one was 
covered with blood, while a few yards distant 
lay the form of Mr. Skinner in a heap upon the 
beach. 

‘This is no place for you, Miss Lamont,”’ 
said one of the men; hoarsely, as he seized her 
by the wrist, ‘‘ that madman was seized with a 
fit of madness and attacked us both; we were 
compelled to fell him to the earth. See, he has 
already wounded my friend.”’ . 

‘‘T must goto him! I must zyotohim! Oh, 
let me go! let me go!”’ cried Minnie, struggling 
to free herself the second time; but at this in- 
stant, Mrs. Obitz came up, her face perfectly 
ablaze with fury. 

‘“This nonsense must cease,’’ she said in a 
hoarse whisper; ‘‘that pistol shot will draw 
witnesses; choke the vixen, if she screams.’’ 
Then advancing close to Minnie, who was now 
perfectly subdued by surprise and terror, she 
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said: ‘‘ Miss Lamont, we can’t afford to foot 
any longer; accompany me quietly aud you will 
not be harmed: make the Jeast outery and I'll 
have you choked to insensibility. For the pres. 
ent, it’s to my interest to keep you for awhile 
out of the City of New York; that old scoundrel 
there told you the truth; for the present you are 
a prisoner, my name is Lizzie ——.’’ ‘The last 
words sounded upon unconscious ears; Minnis 
had fainted; at the instant steps were heard 
running along the beach. 

‘Take her in your arms,”’ cried Mrs. Obitz, 
‘“‘ we must not be caught here.’’ 

Taking the unconscious girl in his arms, the 
man glided up through the bushes which lined 
the bank, followed by the other two, and suc- 
ceeded in passing beyond sight, as two fisher- 
men hurried around the bowlder, and with cries 
of consternation and surprise came up to the 
prostrate form of Mr. Skinner. 





CHAPTER XX. 


‘THUNDER and lightning! this young lady 
is an awful load if she is handsome!”’ exclaimed 
the man who bore Minnie in his arms, as he ar- 
rived, panting and blowing, at the top of the 
hill. 

With the assistance of both men, the party 
were enabled to bear Minnie along rapidly 
through the bushes until they arrived at a little 
stream of water which trickled over an adjoin- 
ing ledge. Here they stopped. Mrs. Obitz 
made a pillow of her shawl, and she and one of 
the men began bathing Minnie’s temples with 
the cool water. Minnie quickly exhibited signs 
of returning consciousness, and, after a few sec- 
onds’ application of the water, opened her eyes. 
The first object they encountered was the pale, 
determined features of the French fiend who 
had been instrumental in entrapping her to 
Staten Island. 

“You have had a terrible fright, my dear,’” 
murmured Mrs. Obitz. 

‘“Where am J, and where have you brought 
me to?”’ inquired Minnie. 

‘“ We were on the way tothe village,”’ replied 
Mrs. Obitz, ““in compliance with your wishes, 
when that crazy fellow, Skinner, was seized 
with a sudden freak of madness, and, in his de- 
moniac fury, shot one of the gentlemen in the 
face. I tell you, we have had an awful time. ' 
It is fortunate that the poor gentleman was not 
killed. You wanted to go back and put your- 
self right in the way of the frantic lunatic, who 
was preparing to attack you also, when Mr. 
Wiseman was compelled to fell the foaming 
madman to the ground; at that moment you 
fainted.” 

Minnie had now risen to a sitting position. 
Like a flash, a recollection of all that had oc- 
curred, came to her mind, and above all, the 
confession at the critical moment, ‘‘ I am Liz- 
zie ——.” She recognized, also, that Mrs. Obitz 
was trying to put an entirely different complex- 
ion upon what had occurred, but it was now too 
late to attempt any further deception. 

In answer to the false statement of Mrs. 
Obitz, Minnie said: . 

‘* Madame, it is unnecessary for you to at- 
tempt to deceive me further; you unmasked 
ee when you confessed yourself as 
Lizzie ——.”’ 

‘*T have no desire to deceive you, Miss La- 
mont; I confess that I entrapped you to Staten 
Island for a purpose. I am paid to amuse you 
for awhile, but what I have just told you about 
the pourenee with that lunatic is the absolute 
truth!”’ 

‘* That has little to do with my future pros- 
pects. What object had you in making mea 
prisoner?” 

‘A big bank account, my love ”’ 

‘* You are an instrument of Emsley Merritt.’’ 

‘‘ Not exactly, my dear; but I believe he is the 
man on whom [ make my checks. We have ne 
intention of doing you any personal injury. 
You may never give me the credit of it, but I 
have been the means of saving your life. Your 
enemies were willing to paya high price to have 
you put out of the way entirely. You are per- 
fectly safe with me, if you offer no resistance!” 

‘That is,’ replied Minnie, as she rose to ber 
feet, ‘‘if I will permit myself to be sacrificed 
to gratify your greed! I will take my bonne: 
if you please,” she added, extending her hand 
to take her hat, which Mrs. Obitz had remeved, 
and was idly swinging in her hands, 

Upon receiving it, she adjusted it as deliber- 
ately as though she was standing before her 
own toilet-glass; at the same time she was tal- 
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ing a rapid survey of the surroundings. She 


knew that to yield quietly was indefinite immo- 
lation, and possibly murder; and she had no 
idea of thus quietly surrendering without mak- 
ing one brave struggle. 

A ecnine quickly a short distance away, she 
turned, and, facing Mrs. Obitz, said: 

** You are engaged in a high-handed crime; I 
will not accompany you another step; if Iam 
fo be your prisoner, you must take me by 
force.”’ 

‘Put, tut, Miss Lamont, you are talking now 
like a heroine, not like a New York girl; if you 
wish to avoid decided and rough measures you 
will put aside your tragic airs at once. A 
month or two’s rustication in a country villa 
will benefit your health after the arduous labors 
of your profession.”’ 

Without making any reply, Minnie moved 
away. Suddenly Mrs, Obitz withdrew her hand 
from the folds of her dress. In it was a cocked 
pistol. She leveled it at Minnie, and said: 

‘* Utter one scream, and you die; 1 am not to 
be trifled with; I have gone too far. Go with 
us quietly, and you shall be unharmed. When 
we reach the chateau, I will be ready to listen 
to any propositions you have to make. Possibly 
I um willing to back out from my participation 
in this matter, but not at this moment,’’ 

Minnie still continued moving: away, when 
irs. Obitz cried: ‘* Stop, or I shall fire!”’ - 

‘‘ If I can not escape from your grasp, that is 
the greatest boon you can confer upon me,”’ 

At that moment the sound of voices was 
heard. Seized by a sudden impulse, Minnie ut- 
tered a loud scream. At the same instant the 
report of a pistol sounded upon the air. Like 
an antelope she started and ran in the direction 
whence the voices had been heard. 

** Seize her!’’ shouted Mrs. Obitz to the two 
men, ‘* or all is lost!’’ 


As Minnie flew along, she gave utterance to a 
The two men 
were now in hot pursuit of her, followed by 
Minnie felt that everything de- 
pended upon her keeping beyond their grasp for 
a few seconds longer. She was assured that her 
‘gecreams had been heard, and that assistance was 
But closer and closer and closer came 

In an instant it must be rescue 
As one of the men, who was close 
upon her, reached forward to seize her dress, he 
This accident, owing to the speed with 
which he was running, threw him forward as if 
shot from a catapult, and he came floundering 
full tilt against Minnie, and both fell upon the 
rocky path. Minnies body interposing, broke 


succession of piercing screams, 


Mrs. Obitz. 


, coming. 
) her pursuers. 
or capture, 


tripped. 


the force of the man’s fall, and he was less in 
jured than she. For a moment the shock 
stunned her, and before she could recover her 
breath, the ruffian’s hand was upon her throat. 
With an oath he muttered: 

‘* You’ve brought this upon yourself,’’ and he 
brutally tightened his fingers about her throat. 
By this time the others came up. Mrs, Obitz 
said hurriedly: 

‘* Keep her mouth shut and hurry away with 
her; some one is close upon us; don’t let her 
whimper. I'll go and meet them, and account 
for the screams.’’ 

Thus a second time Minnie was borne rapidly 
away, and owing to the rough usage she had re- 
ceived, unable to utter another scream. 





CHAPTER XXI. 


Uron the afternoon of the same day that 
Minnie accompanied Mrs. Obitz to Staten Island, 
Harry Loveland called at her home and was in- 
formed where she had gone, and with whom. 
An icy chill agitated his heart upon receiving 
this information, and he blessed himself for not 
having disclosed his suspicions. There was 
still a possibility that there was no evil intent 
in the French woman’s friendship; but Harry's 
thorough knowledge of the dark ways and des- 
perate resources of a certain class of New York 
criminals, impressed him with an idea that the 

robabiiities were strongly in favor of there 

sing some design in this sudden and violent 
-f¥riendship of Mrs. Obitz. He regretted that 
she had gone,. but still hoped for tke best. That 
night he made it a point to attend at the theater 
‘@arlier than usual. Harry was known by all 
the attachés of the theater 4s a particular friend, 
if nota relative, of the favorite prima donna ; 
aad as he turned from the sidewalk into the 
broad entrance leading toward the auditorium, 
he encountered the manager, who saluted him 


with the inquiry, ‘‘ Where is Miss Lamont this 


svening?”’ 
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““Good Heaven!’ cried Harry, his face 
blanched by a sudden paleness; ‘‘isn’t she 
here?”’ 

“She is not, nor has she been here. ‘This is 
the first time Miss Lamont ever failed me,’’ re- 
plied the manager. 

Harry was a strong man, but-at this moment 
a child could have pushed him over, so fearful 
wis the effect of this information upon him, 
K.e stood gazing at the manager when that func- 
tionary repeated the question. 

** Don't you know what detains Miss Lamont 
to-night?” 

“Would to Heaven that I didn’t,’’ replied 
Harry; ‘‘ and I would feel less alarmed.”’ 

“ Dshaw! eHarry, you are taking a trifling 
circumstance very much to heart.’ There are a 
hundred little coniretemps that could have oc- 
curred to have prevented her return,’’ 

** Possibly,’’ said Harry, as he turned and 
passed out on to Broadway. From the theater 
he proceeded direct to Minnie’s home. When 
the door opened in answer to his ring, he in- 
quired eagerly, ‘‘ Has Miss Lamont returned?’’ 

‘She has not,’’ returned the servant; ‘‘ and 
the mistress is very much alarmed about her.”’ 

‘“‘ Tell your mistress I would like to see her in 
the parlor.” 


A moment later, as the lady of the house en. 


tered the parlor, she said: 

‘Have you been to the theater, Mr. Love- 
land?”* 

‘*T have,’’ replied Harry. 

** And Miss Lamont is not there?”’ 

“* She is not; nor has she been heard from by 
any one attached to the theater.” 7 

‘* How strange; do you really think that any- 
thing could have happened to her?’’ said Mrs. 
Grey, as she turned up the gas. “‘ I was some- 
what worried,’’ she added; ‘‘ but thought that, 
having been detained later than she expected, 
Miss Lamont had gone to the theater direct from 
the ferry. Do you think that anytlfing serious 
has happened ?”’ 

** Who is this Mrs. Obitz?’’ inquired Harry. 

‘*T know nothinz about her, beyond what she 
herself represented. She came here to board, 
saying that she had been directed here by oue 
of my former boarders."’ 

‘* Have you noticed anything peculiar about 
her?” 

‘*T have not,’’ replied Mrs. Grey. ‘‘ But 
would you like to see her photograph?”’ 

‘*T would,’’ said Harry. 

**] have one, which she accidentally left upon 
the parlor mentel.’’ Mrs. Grey selected from a 
number of photographs one, and handed it to 
Harry. 

The moment he glanced at it he exclaimed, 
‘Ts that a pee h of Mrs. Obitz?” 

** It is,’ replied Mrs. Grey, ‘‘ and is a perfect 
likeness.”’ 

** This photograph,”’ said Harry, ‘‘ is the like- 
ness of the notorious woman who figured some 
years ago as the murderess of her husband.,’”’ 

‘* Great heavens!’’ cried Mrs. Grey, ‘‘ and she 
has been an inmate of my house.”’ 

For a moment Harry stood silent, evidently 
lost in thought; at length he said: 

“* It is not probable that you will see me, Mrs. 
Grey, fora week or so. This matter opens a 
field for the exercise of the skill of a friend of 
mine, I will tell you at once, I have given up 
all hope of seeing Miss Lamont until she is res- 
cued from out of the grasp of her enemies. I 
tell you this, so that, as a friend of Miss La- 
mont, you will be ready to render any assistance 
in your power. You understand?’ 

‘**I think I do,” replied Mrs. Grey; ‘‘ and 
will render all the assistance in my power.”’ 

‘** We will, most probably, be compelled to 
summon you to our aid. Lam going from here 
direct to the office of the great detective; any 
lite point, or fact, which you may obtain, you 
will please communicate to Sleuth at once. Here 
is his address. I must caution you to let nove 
other know what you communicate. There are 
interests involved, which eventually, when you 
come to know them, will astound you.”’ 

Reiterating his injunction of secrecy, Harry 
bade Mrs. Grey good-vight, and proceeded direct 
to ihe ollice of Sleuth. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

‘“THeRE’s been murder here!"’ exclaimed 
one of the men, as they caine to the place where 
the body of Skinner lay. 

‘Yes; and whoever did this ain’t far off,”’ 
remarked the other. 

Skinner was lying on his face in the wet sand. 
One of the men too 


hold of wim and rolled him 





over upon his back: as he did so, and the full 
light of the moon shone upon his pallid feat- 
ures, both. men exclaimed, ‘‘ Why, it’s crazy 
Skinner!” 

The one who had moved him brushed the 
clotted gray hair back from his brow, disclosing 
an ugly gash, which must have becn caused by 
a blunt instrument. 

After some little trouble, they succeeded in 
getting the wounded man down to the point 
Where they had left their boat, and had just 
fixed him comfortable in the bottom, when they 
were both startled by a succession of piercing 
shrieks, evidently uttered by a female. 

‘* By jingo, there’s more of it!’’ cried one of 
them, as he dropped the enchor upen the beach. 
‘* Let the old man lie,’’ he added, ‘‘ and follow 
me; we might as well sce this thing through. TI 
guess there’s bloody work going on ali around!”’ 

When about haif way to the point from 
whence they judged the screams had come, they 
met three young fellows, the same three that 
Mrs. Obitz had so successfully deceived econ- 
cerning the cause of Minnie’s screams. 

‘“* What is going on up here?” inquired one of 
the fishermen. ’ 

‘* It’s hard to tell,”’ answered one of the three 
men. ‘‘ We just heard a succession of screams 
a few moments ago, which came from just 
above here; we thought somebody was getting 
killed, but upon getting up there we only fouud 
a handsome woman all alone by herself—che 
said that she had been frightened by her own 
shadow!” 

‘* Well; we found something a little more 
serious than that down on the beach,”’ said one 
of the fishermen; ‘‘ we’ve just found an old maa 
with his head split opén, and it’s just a lucky 
chance that his skull wasn’t mashed entirely.”’ 

‘* What did I tell you?” cried one of the three 
men, who had previously expressed a doubt of 
the truth of Mrs. Obitz’s story. Upon hearing 
the particulars from the fishermen of what they 
had heard and seen and found, all five men de- 
termined to goin pursuit of the woman. They 
were now convinced that some kind of devilish 
work had been going on; that the woman iley 
had encountered was only a decoy and must 
have had confederates near by. A few momenis 
brought them back to the place where they had 
encountered the woman, and they all com- 
menced making a careful examination of the 
ground and shrubbery thereabouts. After a 
few seconds, one of them was heard to exclaim: 
‘* Thunder and Mars, here’s a clew!”’ 

The others quickly gathered about him, and 
he called their attention to a sharp stone in the 
pathway which was smeared with fies blood. 
‘*'That’s evidence!’ said the one who had dis- 
covered the blood, ‘* that there’s been someihing 
underhand going on here. I tell you, boys, we 
were bluffed too easy by that woman. I thought 
all along that it was something more than a 
shadow which frightened her if she was the dne 
who uttered those screams; but, between you 
and me and the post, I don’t believe that she 
was the one that was screaming at all.” 

‘* Well, there is only one thing to be done, 
new,’’ said one of the others, ‘ weve got to 
follow this thing up; if there has been any mur- 
der going on, the clews are fresher than they 
will be by and by.’’ 

‘* What are we going to do about the wound- 
ed man in the boat?’’ inquired one of the fisher- 
men; ‘‘the tide is rising, and the poor fellow 
may be tipped out.”’ 

‘**One of you go back to the boat while the 
rest of us trace this thing up. In case there is 
any devilish work going on, weil want all of 
the assistance we can get’ As one of the fish- 
ermen turned to go back to the boat, he was 
directed to remain there until the return of the 
rest of the party. The four men now returned 
and made a more thorough examination of the 
ground, Step by step they advanced, until, 
when about a hundred yards distant, the whole 
party were summoned together again by ap ex- 
clamation from one of their number, Upon 
gathering around him they were shown a small 
pocket pistol which he had found upon the 
ground, one of the barrels of which had evi- 
dently but recently been discharged. More 
thoroughly and cautiously the search was now 
renewed. Each momentarily expected to come 
suddenly upon the ghastly and mutilated remains 
of a victim. 

But nothing further rewarded their investiga- 
tions, only the finding of a lady’s glove and a 
shred of dress, which had evidently been torn 
off by a branch of prickly brier. Upon return- 
ing to a point in the vicinity of the boat, the 
three men directed the fisherman to rejoin his 
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companion, and carry the wounded man to the 
village; at the same time one of them furnished 
their names and address, telling the fishermen 
to notify the nearest justice of the peace of all 
‘hat had occurred, and giving him their address, 
atating that they were willing to come down 
ew York at any time for the purpose of 
giving their testimony, in case of any future 

velopments. . 

Twenty minutes’ rowing brought the fisher- 
men, with their charge, down to the village 
Janding. As they pulled in beside the dock, 
with the intention of running their boat on the 
beach, a sail-boat, containing a: single indi- 
vidual, rounded the dock, heading from New 
York, and ran in close beside them. While 
standing on the beach undecided, owing to the 
jateness of the hour, what immediate steps to 
take, the strange boat ran up alongside of them, 
and a rather rough-looking man sprung from 
the boat, and tossed his anchor upon the beach. 

‘“* Halloo! my hearties!’’ he cried, as he ap- 
proached the two fishermen, ‘‘ what’s up?’ At 
the same time noticing the man lying in the bot- 
tom of their boat, he added, suddenly: ‘‘ Halloo! 
what have you got there? a corpse?”’ P 

‘“ Not exactly,”’ answered one of the fisher- 
men; ‘* but where do you hail from, stranger?” 

**T’ve just sailed over from the Ridge; | had 
a little business over this side; but come, what’s 
the matter with the man in the boat?”’ 

‘* He’s been hurt,”’ 

““ How did he get hurt?”’ 

“* Well, that’s just what we haven’t dropped 
on yet. We were up on the beach and heard a 
kind of scuffle; upon getting up there we saw 
nobody, but found this old man lying there 
with a hole in his head.”’ 

** Let me take a lookat him; bring him out.’ 

** Well, I suppose we might as well,’’ replied 
the fisherman, ‘‘ we can’t leave him here all 
night» in the boat. That man wants a doctor, 
sure.”’ 

During all this time the wounded man lay in 
a kind of stupor in the bottom of the boat. With 
the assistance of the stranger, the fisherman got 
him upon his feet on the beach, and the third 
man advanced, placed his hands upon Skinner’s 
shoulders, and scanned his face with a sharp, 
critical look | 

‘Think you know him, stranger?’’’ inquired 
the fisherman. 

** T never saw him before.”’ 

‘““ You seem to be mightily interested in his 
face.” 

‘Well, I thought I might know him; but 
come, if you know where there’s a doctor, the 
quicker we get the poor fellow up there, the 
better.”’ As the stranger said this, he placed 
his hand on the wound and examined it with 
an intelligent significance, which hardly com- 
ported with his rough garb. 

**T guess we'd better take him up to the tav- 
ern,’’ said one of the men, ‘‘ and then send for 
the doctor; the nearest M.D. around here lives 
just opposite the tavern; but then the rub is, 
who'll foot the bill? This chap ain’t got no 
money, and we can’t pay nothing for him.”’ 

‘* Well, we can’t see a human creature die 
for wunt of care,’’ said the stranger, ‘* I’ve 
got a few odd dollars I'll lay out on him, until 
the county or some richer chap stepsin. Do 
you know the man?” 

‘“ Oh, yes, we’ve known him for fifteen years; 
he got in a scrape like this fifteen years ago, 
and he’s been kind of half-witted ever since.’ 

Arrived at the tavern, it required consider- 
able rapping and thumping to rouse the land- 
lord. Finally he shoved his head out of the 
window over the portico, and shouted: ‘‘ Who’s 
there?”’ 

**I and Gabe Jones, and another man,”’ re- 

lied one of the fishermen; ‘‘ we’ve got crazy 

ank here. The poor fellow has been clubbed 
by somebody, and we want to get him a bed, 
and send for a doctor.”’ 

‘“Take him down to the jail,’’ replied the 
landlord, 

‘** You'll let a room and bed if you get good 
pay, won’t you?” 

* Yes: but who the d—l’s going to pay me? 
not those chaps with you there; they ain’t got 
no money to chuck away.”’ 

“‘T'll pay you your own price; get down 
quick and give us a chance to get this man to 
bed; I don’t know but what he’s past all hope 
now, for the want of proper care; it’s a heath- 
enish lot around here anyhow,’’ muttered the 
stranger, 

At that moment, as they heard the bolt slip- 
ping from behind the door, the man who had so 
generously offered to pay, directed one of the 








fishermen to go after the doctor, and as the door 
opened, he led the injured man into the bar- 
room. As they entered, the landlord thrust 
his candle into the face of the stranger, and said: 
‘* Look ahere, old man, I want you to plank 
up two or three dollars afore I put this old chap 
to bed; this county won’t see me righted for 
ae care of town paupers; 1 want my money 
as I go.”’ 
** Here you are,’’ said the stranger, thrusting 
a ten-dollar note under the landlord's nose; “' no 
more growling now, get this poor fellow to bed.’’ 
The doctor arrived shortly after, and made a 
hasty examination. He stated that the wound 
was a bad one, but not necessarily fatal; and 
after dressing it hurriedly, he left a few direc- 
tions and went off. The landlord and the three 
men adjourned tothe bar, and at the solicitation 
of the stranger, the bar was opened and some 
whisky drunk. While preparing the drinks, 
the landlord, who had become quile sociable 
after the receipt of the ten-dollar bill, inquired 
of the stranger if old Hank was a friend of his, 
“* Never saw him before to-night,’’ replied 
the man; ‘‘ but I didn’t want to see any poor 
fellow die for the want of a little care.”’ 
Turning to the two fishermen, the landlord 
inquired how did old Hank come to be injured. 
The fishermen felt some importance in being 
the possessors of a secret, and replied that they 
were not inclined to give any of the particulars 
until they told the whole story to the justice of 
the peace in the morning. 





CHAPTER XXIII. 


Upon the following morning quite a crowd of 
villagers were assembled in the justice’s office. 
The stranger who had taken such an interest in 
having the victim properly cared for went to 
one and another and listened attentively to what 
they had to say. His questions were few, but 
very pertinent; especially did he seem anxious 
to learn all the particulars about the body that 
floated ashore with a piece of the same rope at- 
tached to it as was found bound around Skin- 
ner. 

During the progress of the examination a 
fancily dressed, rather rakish-looking man en- 
tered the court-room. He had a puair of keen, 


glittering black eyes, with which he glanced 


around the room in a very marked manner. 
Suddenly his eyes fell upon the strange boat 
man who had given his name as Zeb Crosby. 
The instant this stylish new-comer’s glance 
rested upon this mana singular look of intelli- 
gence illuminated his features, and as he closed 
his fist nervously he unconsciously muttered, 
‘* By ginger, that’s him as sure as I’m alive.”’ 


From that moment not a movement of Zeb 


Crosby, nor an expression of his face, escaped 
this last comer’s keen watchfulness. In the 
meantime the two fishermen were relating the 
particulars of the previous night’s adventure. 
They also surrendered into the hands of the 
justice the glove, pistol, and remnant of dress 
found in the vicinity of the place where the 
strange woman had been seen. As the piece of 
dress was handed up Zeb Crosby’s face became 
pele, and his hand fairly trembled as he reached 
forth to receive the fragments from the hands 
of the justice’s clerk, who passed it to him for 
examination at his request. He also examined 
the glove and pistol. In the inner lining of the 
glove he discovered the initial letters of a name, 
and it was evident to the man who was watch 
ing his every movement that he ut once recog- 
nized the piece of dress and glove. 

The examination was now brought to a close. 
The justice stated that a rigid examination 
mould be made by the proper officers, and a 
thorough search instituted for the perpetrators 
of the assault upon Skinner, and the discovery 
of any further criminal acts which might have 
been perpetrated. Upon the conclusion of the 
justice’s remarks the crowd dispersed. The 
man who represented himself as Zeb Crosby 
went direct to the tavern where Skinner was ly- 
ing. hither he was followed by the party who 
had kept him under such strict surveillance 
since the first moment his glance rested upon 
him. Zeb found Skinner in the same wander- 
ing state of mind as upon the night previous, 
and although he was better able to understand 
his incoherent mutterings after hearing tue story 
of the fisherman, still he could not ascertain 
anything positive. His evident interest now 
began to excite attention and comment, so thaf, 
whatever his interest was in the mafter, he feit 
it necessary to be less demonstrative. After 
giving directions for the proper cure of the 
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wounded man he sauntered for some time 
about the village, stopping in at the different 
bar-rooms, and picking up what little additional 
scraps of information he could. . 

Early in the afternoon he walked down to the 
landing, and watching an opportunity, when 
least observed, he started up along the shore 


toward the point where the struggle had taken : 


place. 


Only one person had observed him proceed in. 
the direction where the assault had taken place, 


and that was the same individual who had been 
dodging his steps the whole morning. 

Vhen Zeb started in that direction this man 
hurried up into the village to a livery stable, 
mounted a horse, which he had evidently left 
there, and galloped rapidly out of town. 

In the meantime Zeb had arrived at the point 
where the body of Skinner was found, and row 
all the rusticity and greenness which had here- 
tofcre distinguished his manners vanished, and 
his whole manner changed, every movement 
denoting intelligence and shrewdness, 

From the point where the scufile had evident- 
ly taken place he traced the steps back to the 
grave-yard, and by the time he had reached 
there—by some method of reasoning peculiar to 
himself—he had succeeded in determining ex- 
actly how many persons had comprised the 
company. 

While studying the several indications his 
eyes suddenly fell upon the inscription_on the 
tombstone, which had previously attracted Min- 
nie, and resulted in such violent emotion. G@ros- 
by, also, exhibited considerable surprise and 
wonder. He evidently recognized the name, 
and for full five minutes after having first be- 
held it, he stood without motion, lost in intense 
thought. At length he resumed his investiga- 
tions; and evidently convinced that the party 
had gone no further in that direction he retraced 
his steps to the place where the struggle had 
taken place, und with the sagacity of an Indian 
traced each clew, until he found the exact spot 
where the party that bore Minnie away had gone 
up the bank to avoid the approaching fishermen. 

Step by step he followed this trail, up to the 
spot where Minnie had been laid beside the 
brook and restored to consciousness, 

Crosby spent nearly half an hour in a close 
scrutiny of this point, before he decided upon 
the right course to follow. At length he struck 
a path and slowly proceeded along. A half 
hour’s walk brought him to an opening, where 
just beyond he beheld a curious old building. 
The condition of the yard and shrubbery there- 
about convinced him that the old house had 
been deserted for a long time. As he proceeded 
toward the porch he discovered unmistakable 
signs of recent visitors. _ 

Going to the door he seized the old-fashioned 
knocker, and gave several furious raps; but 
there was no response beyond the echo, as the 
sound reverberated through the vacant rooms. 
Again Crosby rapped, more furiously than be- 
fore, but only received the same response. He 
now resumed his examination about the house. 
In the front porch where he was sianding, his 
keen sight convinced him that parties had lately 
entered, but he could not find the least indica- 
tion of their having departed by the same en- 
trance; but going to the rear he soon found ‘evi- 
dences of a hurried departure. 

Dropping upon his hands and knees he drew 
a small pocket-rule, and measured, one by one, 
the different faint indications of fvot-prints. At 
length he came to one which he measured over 
and over again, and examined thoroughly; 
seemingly satisfied, a glad expression illumina- 
ted his face as he rose to his feet and muttered: 

‘* Thank God! there’s been no murder com- 
mitted yet. Just as I thought, at present, im- 
prisonment only is what that old villain desires. 

After a moment he added: ‘* It won’t be any 
harm to take a look inside of this old building. 
They’ ve made a stop here, and I may be able to 
pick up a little information that may prove in- 
teresting.’’ Going around to the side where the 
kitchen extended into a little separate inclosure 
Crosby soon succeeded in wrenching one of the 
decayel shuiters open, and climbed through 
into the kitchen. There was nothing that he 
saw there indicating recent occupation; in fact, 
there were but few articles of furniture there at 
all. Passing on into the parlor, Crosby raised 
the window, threw open the shutters, and let 
the fuil light of the efternoon sun blaze into the 
room, Here he found unmistakable signs of 
very recent occupation. What few things there 
were in the room were thrown about in great 
disorder. Going upstairs, he was rewarded by 
finding a small article belonging to a lady's 
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‘wardrobe. He had obtained more evidence than 
he had anticipated, and was well satisfied with 
his first day’s labors. 

As he emerged through the kitchen window 
he observed an old negro crossing a field some 
distance below. A_halloo brought him toa 
halt. In answer to Crosby’s inquiries when the 
latter joined him, the negro said that many 
years ago the old building had been occupied by 
the Merritt family, but that Mr. Merritt had 
since become very rich, and was now living in 

rand style in the City of New York. Since 
Fie former proprietor moved to the city the 
house had been let to several different parties, 
but for the last two years it had been vacant, 
excepting occasionally when temporarily occu- 
pied by some parties from New York, whose 
movements seemed to be shrouded in a great 
deal of mystery. 

‘* Have you seen any indications of its having 
been occupied recently?’ inquired Crosby. 

‘* Well, I supposed it was about to be, asa 
few new things were moved into it about a week 
ago, but since the day these things were brought 
up, I haven’t seen anybody about the premises. 
But what makes you so curious about dat ole 
house?”’ 


‘* Well, I’m looking about to buy a farm, and 
I've taken a kind of fancy to this place.”’ 

During Crosby’s absence from the village the 
suspicion excited by his interest in the circum- 
stances had increased, and some of the more in- 
fluential people had consulted with the justice 
of the peace, and recommended that he should 
be arrested and compelled to furnish some ac- 
count of himself. 

The justice had noticed something peculiar 
in the man’s actions, and upon Crosby’s return 
to the village he was immediately arrested. On 
their way to the justice’s office quite a crowd 

thered and followed them, and, as usual, 
wonderful stories were soon in circulation. 

It was rumored that the details of a horrible 
murder had been unearthed, and the murderer 
secured, and that he was the strange-acting fel- 
low who had been lounging around town dur- 
ing the forenoon, in such a suspicious manner, 

Upon being led before the justice that official 
inquired : 

‘* What is your name?” 

‘* Zeb Crosby.”’ 


‘* Are you a resident of Staten Island?’’ 

‘*T am not,’’ replied Crosby, who was the 
least excited and the coolest person in the court- 
room, not excepting the justice himself. 

‘* Where do you reside?”’ inquired the official. 

‘*T came from Long Island,’’ was the reply. 

‘* What business brought you to this island?” 

‘JT don’t know,’’ replied Crosby, ‘‘ as that 
concerns anybody but myself. I should like to 
ask your honor the reason of this excitement, 
and why I am arrested and subjected to this ex- 
amination?’’ 

‘You are aware,”’ replied the justice, who 
was impressed by Crosby’s straightforward and 
frank air, ‘‘ that a man was beaten nigh unto 
death upon the beach last night, and there is 
reason to believe that some evil work has been 
going on. You are a stranger here, and I must 
say that, for a stranger, you have shown undue 
interest in tlis circumstance, so much so, that 
your movements have excited suspicion. I re- 
gret the necessity, but 1 consider that cireum- 
stances warrant me in holding you to await any 
future development.”’ 

‘“*Can I see your honor alone in your private 
room for a few moments?’ 

** Certainly,’’ replied the judge. ‘* Officer, 
take Mr. Crosby into my private office, and re- 
main at the door in case 1 should want your 
services.”’ 

Crosby was led into a room off of court, where 
he was joined a moment later by the justice. 

Taking a document from his pocket Crosby 
handed it tohim. The judge glanced over it, 
and -in a moment his whole manner changed. 
Extending his hand cordially he was just pro- 
nouncing a name when Crosby hissed warning- 
ly, and said: 

'~ **On no account mention that name, it will 
ruin all my chances for ferreting out the busi- 
ness upon which lam engaged. This arrest, at 
best, is very unfortunate for me, as it will call 
more attention to my movements than I desire. 
You must contrive some way that no signifi- 
cance will be attached to my discharge.’’ 

‘That is easily managed,’’ said the judge. 

““J will have you committed temporarily, and 
give out that you have furnished me with ref- 
erence which I will pretend I wish to investi- 
gate. I will subsequently release you in such a 


manner that all interest will be allayed as far as 
you are concerned,"’ 

Upon returning to the court-room the judge 
ordered Crosby to be committed, and in answer 
to the inquiries of several of the prominent vil- 
lagers he told them that he guessed there was 
nothing the matter with Crosby, that he knew 
nothing about the affair, that he had given sat- 
isfactory accounts of himself, and had furnished 
references as to the truth of his statement. ‘‘ As 
soon as I investigate this matter myself,’’ added 
the justice, ‘‘1 shall most probably order his 
immediate release.”’ 

That night Zeb Crosby, after again visiting 
the tavern, and leaving additional directions 
concerning Skinner, went down to the beach, 
found his boat as he had left it, entered il, 
raised his sail, and shot out into the Bay, under 
a fair wind. But instead of going toward 
the Ridge from whence he had said he came, he 
headed straight for the city of New York. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 


Minnie felt that any attempt at further re- 
sistance would only bring upon herself personal 
abuse, and she allowed herself to be led away, 
as she supposed, to certain death, with a full 
knowledge that she had been wrenched right 
from the very grasp of a friendly rescue. The 
two men did not halt, but hurried her along 
through brush and across fields, until the 
came in sight of an old mansion. Toward this 
they directed their steps, and upon their arrival 
entered. One of the men still held Minnie, 
while the other struck alight. At the same 
moment Mrs. Obitz also entered the room, and 
held a hurried whispered conversation with the 
men. Upon its conclusion she came toward 
Minnie and said: 


‘*My dear, 1 hope we have overcome any 


further necessity for violence. I assure you, 
and I swear it, that I would rather lose my own 
life than that any harm should come to you, 
unless you bring it upon yourself, in efforts to 
escape.” 

Advancing closer Mrs. Obitz pretended to be 
wiping the blood from a slight wound on Min- 
nie’s temple, when-she whispered: 

“When I have an opportunity I will con- 
vince you of my sincerity; I have an agreeable 
surprise in store for you, and I only ask that 
you will exhibit apparent acquiescence; in the 
end you will find me your friend.” 

Minnie observed numerous evidences tending 
to indicate that the old house where she had 
been brought had not been occupied for a long 
time, and that very recent additions had been 
made to the furniture, proving that prepara- 
tions had been made for, at least, temporary 
habitation. Mrs. Obitz inquired of Minnie if 
she would partake of any refreshment, when 
she replied that she would not object to a cup 
of tea. This was provided, and Minnie was 
shown to one of the upper rooms, and an inti- 
mation given her that she had better rest while 
there-was an opportunity, as, in all pfobability, 
at daylight they would depart for another local- 
ity. ‘ , 

Upon entering the room an instant’s survey 
satisfied our heroine that that room had been 
prepared purposely, so as to serve as a prison if 
required; and she required no positive confir- 
mation of its purpose, as far as she was con- 
cerned, when she heard the key turned on the 
outside, when Mrs. Obitz left her. 

Minnie had come to a state of dogged resig- 
nation; her watch told her that it was long past 
midnight. The excitements and physical exer- 
tions of the day had completely worn out her 
strength, and she felt really grateful, in spite of 
the uncertainty of her fate, at having this op- 
portunity for rest. 

When Mrs. Obitz returned down-stairs after 
locking Minnie in the room, she found the two 
men sleeping upon such extemporized beds as 
they could arrange from the few articles of fur- 
niture in the room. She herself now determined 
to also snatch an hour or two’s rest. Thus until 
daylight everything remained quiet in the house, 
but at the first signs of approaching day Mrs. 
Obitz awoke, and after having assured herself 
as to the safety of her prisoner, she aroused one 
of the men and directing him to a house abont 
a mile distant, she requested that he would 
there secure a horse, gallop down to the village, 
and ascertain what rumors, facts, etc., he could 
concerning the previous night’s adventures. 

lt was long after noon before her messenger 
returned, and it was evident to Mrs. Obitz, who 
had been watching for him. that he had im- 


portant news. As he came up she advanced 
toward him, and inquired eagerly in a low 
voice: ‘‘ Well, what news do you bring? Is the 
whole village on its way here?’’ 

‘* Not quite,’’ replied the man, ‘‘ but there is 
one individual on his way here who is more 
dangerous to us than if the whole village were 
coming.’’ 

** Who?” 

‘Sleuth, the great detective,’’ 

“Well, all we’ve got to dd then is to get 
away; we'll have to take refuge for the present 
over to the Corners, I'll defy Sleuth or any- 
body else to find us there; although I didn’t 
wish to show my hand to that gang, we’ll be 
compelled to. That beastly lunatic is the cause 
of so much noise being made over what other- 
wise would have been a well-managed job.”’ 

During the whole forenoon Minnie had re- 
mained in the room where Mis. Obitz had 
placed her the night before. Substantial re- 
freshment had been furnished, of which she 
had partaken, and Mrs, Obitz had made certain 
disclosures which led Minnie to believe, in spite 
of her unprincipled character, she was likely to 
prove ulfimately her friend. Mrs. Obitz had 
completely dropped the mask; she made no pre- 
tensions to being what she had represented her- 
self; and on the other hand, she had succeeded 
in convincing Minnie that she was not as bad as 
represented. 


CHAPTER XXYV. 


ONCE more we will ask the reader to enter 
with us the office of Emsley Merritt, the banker, 
It is the day following the events related in our 
two previous chapters, The banker’s private 
oifice is occupied by himself and a lady, the 
latter’s features are concealed under a thick veil, 
but Mr. Merritt’s features exhibit the signs of a 
recent excitement. For a few moments there 
had been a pause in their conversation; at 
length the banker said: 

‘*T don’t feel that I would be justified, ma- 
dame, in satisfying your demands; in the first 
place, I know nothing about you personaliy, 
and the gentleman’s balance who drew the order 
upon me which you have presented will not 
cover the demand. As to your other allusions, 
I must reassert my total ignorance of their pur- 
pose or meaning.” 

‘Then you positively deny, sir, that you are 
the real party in this affair?’’ 

**T must beg of you, madame, to be more ex- 
plicit. 
this affair. What aifair do you allude to?” 

‘*T allude to the abduction of Miss Lamont. 
[have positive reasons for knowing that you 
are the real party interested in her temporary if 
not final removal.,’’ 

“Tf you were not a lady, and evidently labor- 
ing under some gross mistake, I should send for 
an ollicer and have you arrested for an attempt 
at blackmailing,”’ 

‘““You are at perfect liberty to do so, if you 
think it is for the best. Iam so confident of 
the correctness of my information that your im- 
plied threat does not occasion me the least 
alarm.”’ 

‘** Well, madame, I shall at least request that 
you rid me of your presence; if you have been 
employed in any criminal work at the instiga- 
tion of any one of my customers, I certainly 
have nothing to do with it, and you drive me to 
a statement which regard for your sex would 
otherwise have restrained me from making. 
The check which you presented to me for pay- 
ment is a raised check; the face of it at present 
calls for four times the amount for which it was 
originally drawn. Raising checks is a criminal 
act. Had I so wished, I could have retained it, 
and had you arrested on that; as it is, I will say 
nothing about it, but you mustn’t think fora 
moment that I am deceived; you have the priv- 
ilege of destroying that check, and of obtaining 
a genuine one from the original maker.’”’ 

‘*I don’t wish, sir,’’ replied the lady, ‘‘ te 
have any further dealings with the maker of 
that check. In this business 1 desire to dea! 
with the principal. I raised that check simply 
because I was not satisfied with the amount 
originally inserted.’”’ 

‘** You are a very bold women to thus openfy 
avow an act which would send you to prison 
for a number of years.”’ 

‘‘ This avowai is not indicative of any more 
boldness than the admission of having abducted 
a young lady. Aad I will go still furiher—as 
her abductor, Iam not any more liable’than the 
instigator.” : 

‘‘ | have nothing to do with al) this, madame 


Several times you have spoken about 
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u are certainly laboring under some strange 
Raltgcination: your innuendoes have no mean- 
ing for me.”’ es 

‘Then it is probably a mistake all around,” 
said the lady, rising. ‘‘I have no personal ob- 
ject in restraining Miss Lamont from her lib- 
erty. I shall release her at once, and claim her 
clemency upon the ground of disclosing all I 
know about the instigators of her abduction.”’ 

This last declaration was evidently a contin- 
gency which the banker had not anticipated. 

The veiled lady made a movement toward the 
door, as if about to depart, when the banker 
said, hastily: 

‘One moment, madame; I don’t wish to be 
the means of interfering with, or blocking any 
“private business of one of my customers. Had 
‘you not better hold this matter in abeyance un- 
til £ have an opportunity of receiving an ex- 
planation from the party who employed you?”’ 

‘“The man who employed me is a notorious 
eriminal, a counterfeiter, and a gambler. We 
d&znew that he could have no personal interest in 
this matter, and if there is no responsible part 
behind him, we must stop where we are, € 
certainly have uo object in confining this lady. 
mor money enough to carry it out if we had, 
especially since we know what powerful friends 
she has interested in her recovery.’’ 

‘* What powerful friends do you know of 
who are interested in her fate?’’ inquired the 
banker. | 

‘“ As you disclaim all knowledge of the lady, 
and all interest in her fate yourself, I don’t feel 
that I would be justified in giving you the in- 
formation that you seek; in fact, it strikes me 
@s rather singular, in view of your former as- 
sertions, that you should wish to know.”’ 

‘Well, suppose that I should admit that I 
had an interest.’’ 
= °’ I know that you have, whether you admit it 
or not,’’ said the lady, as a significant laugh 
ee out from under her veil. 

few moments later, Mrs. Obitz passed out 
‘with a roll of bills hidden in her dress. As she 
stepped off the stoop on to the sidewalk, an old- 
ish man walked up the steps, she caught but 
one glance of his face, and for an instant act- 
wally staggered. Fortunately for her, and un- 
fortunately for Minnie, the man was so intent 
upon his own thoughts, that he had not ob- 
served her. It would have been well if he had; 
# was Sleuth. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


Upon entering the banker’s office, Sleuth at 
once observed the paleness of his countenance, 
and his general haggard appearance. Mr. Mer- 
ritt was evidently on the point of leaving, when 
Sleuth intruded himself; the banker said sharp- 


“Well, sir, what brings you here?’’ 

“‘] have business with you,’’ replied Sleuth. 
** Probably you have forgotten the subject of 
our last conversation.”’ 

**T have not; I recollect that you threw out a 
number of audacious threats, but you carried 
them out about as weakly as I anticipated you 
would.”’ 

*‘ Mr. Merritt,’’ said Sleuth, and there was 
something terribly earnest in the detective’s 
Jook and tones as he spoke, ‘‘ there is to come 
a day of final settlement between you and me; 
each hour I am adding links to a chain with 
whieh I am encircling you—I warn you that 
there is yet time for you to let the blow fall less 
heavily. You know that I know that you are 
the instigator of, if not the actual actor in, Miss 
Lamont’s abduction. Denial is useless; you 
may refuse to restore her, but it is nonsense for 

ou to attempt to deceive me as to your agency 
n this disappearance.”’ 

** Mr. Sleuth,’’ said the banker, ‘‘ I have been 
browbeaten, insulted, and outraged by you un- 
til I can endure it no longer; I deny everything. 
Idefy your threats, I invite you to do your 


worst. You area scoundrel, and a blackmailer, 


and : liar, and I am ready to prove every asser- 
tion!” 

A threatening look overspread Sleuth’s face 
upon hearing these opprobrious epithets applied 
tohim. He had risen from the seat which he 
had taken immediately upon entering the room, 
and his fingers closed as he raised his arm, as 
though his first impulse was to knock the 
banker down; but he restrained himself, and 
merely said: 

“Be careful, Mr. Merritt; nothing but the 
pecusiar circumstances under which we meet, 
wad the fact that I have much to say to you, de- 


ter me from making you eat your words, but I 
don’t wish to bruise your tongue just at present; 
I wish you to use it to answer a few questions 
first.” 

‘**T reiterate everything that I called you!”’ 
said the banker. ‘I am to be frightened by. 
you no longer. I shall answer no questions, 
and I wish to have no further conversation with 
you. I command you to leave my office at 
once.”’ 

‘“‘Tf I obey you,’’ said Sleuth, ‘‘ it will only 
be to go before the district attorney, and prefer 
charges against you that will place yon in the 
Tombs at once. I mean just exactly what I 
say; now, you can order me out if you choose.”’ 
‘* As far as your threat is concerned, I would 
have no hesitation in ordering you out, but IL 
have got some little curiosity to learn what fresh 
devilment you have concocted to come here and 
tantalize me with.’’ 

_** Well, your curiosity shall be gratified. In 
the first place, I would like to ask you if you 
are still the owner of the mansion on Staten 
Island, known as the Frenchman’s Chateau?” 
In spite of Emsley Merritt’s determination to 
defy Sleuth, it was evident that this query 
astonished him. For a moment the suddenness 
and possible significance of the question fairly 
took the banker’s breath away. 

It was hardly above a whisper that he replied: 

‘*T own different estates on Staten Island; 
why do you ask about that one in particular?”’ 
** Well, I'll tell you; I’ve got a proposition to 
make, and I will prelude it with the informa- 
tion that Miss Lamont passed night before last 
under the: very roof, in charge of a certain in- 
famous character, whom, if chose, I could 
name. Now, then, as I have positive proof of 
this, added to numerous previous facts, 1 want 
to ask you, 10w you dare stand there, and deny 
that you had any hand in Miss Lamont’s ab 
duction. If you had not, doesn’t it strike you 
as a singular fact that she should have been 
taken upon the very night of her abduction, im- 
mediately after the attempted murder of her at- 
tendant, direct to the deserted mansion owned 
by you, which only a few days previously had 
been furnished for the reception of guests, even 
to the arrangement of iron bars to one of the 
bedroom windows, and other prison-like ar- 
rangements?’’ 

‘“ That may be a remarkable coincidence,”’ re- 
plied the banker, ‘‘ but that is all thatitis. If 
these are the only grounds that you have for 
suspecting my agency in this matter, I will as- 
sure you that I can furnish satisfactory proofs 
that my property was leased regularly by a 
well-known house agent, and that [ know noth- 
ing concerning my tenants. If any such altera- 
lions have been made in my house, such as vou 
mention, if was done without my knowledge or 
consent as the landlord.”’ 

“*Mr. Merritt, 1 am too thoroughly versed in 
my business to be thus easily thrown off the 
track; IL stated that I had a proposition to make 
to you. The first portion of it I will make now. 
I want you to restore Miss Lamont to her 
friends; when you have done this, I will make 
one other proposition which will terminate all 
hostility between you and me, and remove any 
cause for a desire on your part to make away 
with Miss Lamont. If you decline this propo- 
sition, I assure you that I will publish a story 
which will create more amazement than any 
criminal sensation which has attracted the atten- 
tion of the citizens of New York for many 
ears.”’ 

‘It’s strange, Mr. Sleuth, how you persist 
in holding over me the threat of some terrible 
denunciation. I have before invited you to ex- 
ecute your threats. I can’t. accede to either of 
your propositions, for two simple reasons. As 
to Miss Lamont, I know nothing about her, 
consequently I can not comply with your de- 
mand. The detail of your second proposition 
not having been stated, I certainly can not 
comply with that.’’ 

‘*'Then you positively reject my overtures for 
a compromise?’ ; 

‘* | do not know of any matters that I have to 
compromise, ’’ 

‘Then I will tell you a singular fact. If you 
are Wise, you will see how an unseen Nemesis 
is following you. You will recognize how the 
very measures that you are taking to cover up 
a crime are leading toward its denowement. Miss 
Lamont was inveigled to Staten Island; what 
the ultimate intention was by such inveigle- 
ment, I don’t know; but I know this, that it led 
the poor orphan girl direct to the grave of her 
murdered father /”’ 

Upon hearing this declaration, the banker, 


who was standing, staggered backward like one 
stricken by a sudden blow. 

‘‘My God!’’ he cried, ‘‘ how do you know 
that it was the grave of her father?”’ 

‘* Because the body of the murdered man 
floated ashore, with the evidence of his identity 
upon his person. His name is inscribed upon 
his head-stone, in the lonely little grave-vard on 
the bay shore, not ten miles distant from the 
house where you resided when the murder was 
comiitted.”’ . 

‘* He was already—’’ the banker stopped. 

‘** Already what?’’ inquired Sleuth, quickly. 

‘* Already buried,’’ replied the banker, com- 
pletely bewildered, and yet feeling compelled to 
finish the unfortunate sentence which he had 
begun, ‘‘ Yes, yes,’’ he continued, ‘‘ he was 
already buried before I knew anything about 
the circumstance.”’ 

‘Then you admit,’’ said Sleuth, ‘‘ that you 
knew that the body of the man who floated 
ashore, and was buried in the little grave-yard, 
was the father of Miss Minnie Lamont?” 

‘‘T admit nothing of the kind,’’ replied the 
banker; ‘‘I only admit knowing about the cir- 
cumstunce of the body having been found, I 
did not know of his connection to Miss Lamont, 
only by your statement that it was so a moment 
ago.”’ 


“If you knew nothing about the murdered 
man, how comes it that the.chain which he 
wore when last seen alive, has been in your pos- 
session, by your own admission, since the date of 
his disappearance; and why did you employ a 
professional thief, when every other means kad 
failed, to steal its counterpart from Miss La- 
mont’s neck?”’ 

The last words of the detective fell upon un- 
conscious ears. With the exclamation, ‘‘ Oh, 
my God!” the banker had fallen back uncon- 
scious. Sleuth opened the office-door, and sum- 
moning one of the clerks, said, hurriedly: 

**Tell Mr. Merritt. will cull here to-morrow; 
he has fainted; attend to him; be sure and tell 
him when he revives that Sleuth will call te- 
morrow.” 





CHAPTER XXVII. 


Tus day following his interview with Sleuth, 
Mr. Merritt remained away from his office. At 
the usual hour of his arrival in the morning, a 
ee came, informing his confidential clerk 
that Mr. Merritt was seriously indisposed and 
directing that all letters and other important 
dispatches should be sent to his house. About 
noon Sleuth called, and was informed that the 
result of his former interview was such that Mr. 
ee would not probably be at-his office for a 
week. 

That same afternoon the man known as Zeb 
Crosby took the boat for Staten Island. Upon 
his arrival there Crosby found his protégé much 
better; in fact, quite rational; but the invalid 
was exceedingly reticent, and unwilling to an- 
swer questions. Finally, Crosby diselosed 
enough of his knowledge concerning the affair 
to cause Skinner to inquire who he was. 

‘*T am a particular friend of Miss Lament,’’ 
replied Crosby. 

** You are not the one she mentioned,’’ said 
Skinner. ‘‘I can not recall the name now, but 
it was not Crosby.”’ 

‘* Was the name Sleuth?’’ 

Upon the mention of this name the wounded 
man rose partly up in bed as he answered 

uickly, ‘‘ Yes, yes, Sleuth, that’s the name; 
Sleuth the detective. Do you know him?’’ he 
added, eagerly. 

‘“* Yes, 1 know him,’’ replied Crosby, and he 
reached over and whispered something in Skin- 
ner’s ear. 

‘* Ts it possible?’”’ exclaimed Skinner, 

**T am telling you the truth,”’ replied Cresby, 
‘and nothing but the truth, as sureasIl ama 
breathing man.”’ 

‘“Then there is no reason why I should not 
tell all the circumstances to you;’’ and Skinner 
related to Crosby all that he had told to Min- 
nie, and the circumstances which followed his 
meeting with her up to the time that he was 
struck senseless. His statement was, that while 
walking w:th the two men for the purpose of 
acting as a protector to Minnie, one of them 
turned suddenly and struck at him with a blud- 
geon, which had hitherto been concealed. It 
was then that he fired the pistol. But the next 
moment, and before he could discharge a sec- 
ond shot he was beaten to the earth by both 
Villains. 

Crosby succeeded in obtaining from the vie- 
tim minute descriptions of the personal appear 
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ance of his two assailants. Butit wasthe pre-| ‘‘ Are you sure that’s he?’’ said the man, | suspecting banker. Upon glancing at the note, — 


vious part of the story which seemed to interest 
sim the most. 

He exerted his utmost ingenuity to hit upon 
some liitle fact or suggestion which would as- 
sist into welding the nfissing link to the chain 
of memory in Skinner’s mind; but beyond a 
certain point, the poor fellow’s recollection was 
a perfect blank. 

Skinner had said that he believed the mention 
of a certain name would assist his memory. 
Crosby had gone over a great number of names; 
again and again he had mentioned the name of 
Emsley Merritt, but did not elicit the least in- 
dication of recognition. 

Skinner had constantly spoken of a phantom 
face which was fastened to his memory. He 
had asseverated that he would know that face 
in the flesh, if he could ever come across it. 

Crosby, who was really our friend Sleuth, as 
eur readers have ghee surmised, in another 
disguise, thought he could show him that phan- 
tom face in the flesh—at least he was resolved 
to try. Convinced that it would be some days 
before he could test his experiment, Sleuth made 
ample provision for Skinner’s further care, and 
reiurned in the late boat to New York. 

The next morning, from the time that the 
doors of the banker's office were opened up to 
noon, every person entering the bank was ob- 
served by a pair of keen eyesinclosed behind an 
opposite window. If the party watching antici- 
pated the arrival of the banker himself. he was 
disappointed; but about noon another party en- 
tered the bank, whose appearance seemingl 
greatly interested the watcher, as he at once leit 
his lookout point, and passing down the stairs, 
took a posilion upon the sidewalk, directly op- 
posite the bank. In about five minutes the party 
whose entrance into Merritt's office had caused 
Sleuth to take a position on the sidewalk, came 
out and passed rapidly up the street, closely 
‘‘ piped ’’ by the detective. 

As the man came down the steps from the 
bank, Sleuth had observed him slip a letter into 
dis side pocket. . 

As he turned into Broadway, and stood wait- 
ing for a stage, Sleuth passed close to him and 
scanned his features intently. 

To avoid observation, the detective passed on 
up the street, and happening to glance at a pass- 
ing stage coming down town, he saw Emsley 
Merritt, who was a passenger in it. At the 
same instant a rather fancily dressed effeminate- 
looking vouth tapped Sleuth upon the shoulder. 
Tursing suddenly, he said: 

** Halloo!”’ and was about passing on without 

any further remark, when suddenly a thought 
struck him; he wheeled about and quickly over- 
took the youth who had resumed his saunter 
down the street. This time it was Sleuth’s time 
. to tap him upon the shoulder; the second meet- 
ing was followed by a few moments’ rapid con- 
versation. 
' The youth who had a very sharp, shrewd ex- 
pression of countenance, nodded significantly, 
- Jn answer to the hurried remarks of the detect- 
ive. Owing to a sudden blockade, which is a 
very common occurrence in that part of Broad- 
way, the stage in which the banker was a pas- 
‘senger, was stopped for some little time, and 
the up stage of the same line—for which 
‘the man Sleuth had been following, was evi- 
dently waiting—had also been stopped. This 
delay enabled the detective to put in execution 
a daring scheme which had suddenly flashed 
through his mind: and at the very instant the 
police had succeeded in making a headway for 
the jam of vehicles, Sleuth and the young man 
separated. The detective passed up Broadway 
to Cedar Street, and took a position under the 
shadow of the large building standing upon that 
cornet; while the young man advanced to the 
man whom Sleuth had been watching, and who 
was just stepping off the sidewalk, to enter a 
stage which he had hailed, and said: 

“T believe you are looking for Mr. Merritt, 
the banker.’’ 

‘“How do you know that Iam looking for 
Mr. Merritt?’’ replied the man, sharply, and 
with an air of sudden suspicion. 

‘7 was in the bank when I heard you inquire 
for him,”’ replied the youth, promptly. 

“ Well, what if Iam?’’ said the man. ; 

‘Nothing particular; only I saw Mr, Merritt 
coming down in a stage, and as I heard you in- 
quiring for him, I thought, as a matter of kind- 
ness, | would let you know. There he is,” 
added the youth, pointing to the banker, who 
had at length succeeded in reaching the corner 
of Wall Street, and was just alighting from the 
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moving toward the individual indicated. 

“That’s he,’’ said the youth, following close 
upon the man’s heels. A few steps below 
Breer ey: in Wall Street, the man succeeded 
ih overtaking the banker, and after an assur- 
ance that he was the yerson sought, handed him 
a letter. The bank r, who was evidently sur- 
prised, opened the etter, and-after glancing at 
a few words, a deathly pallor overspread his 
face; and although his hand trembled, he read 
the missive through; then crumpling it in his 
hand he thrust it in the tail pocket of his coat, 
and turning to the man, said: 

*“* Well, is there anything further?” 

‘Do you understand the note?’’ 

** Yes,’’ replied the banker. 

‘Then it’s all right,’’ said the man, and 
moved rapidly away. 

The banker stood for a moment watching his 
receding figure, and then turned slowly, and 
walked in the direction of his oftice; at the same 
instant, the youth who had pointed him out as 
Mr. Merrilt, came up lightly behind. At the 
corner of the street, quite acrowd gathered sud- 
denly to read a stock bulletin, which had just 
been placarded by a telegraph company. 

In a moment, both the banker and the young 
man were ip the very center of a crowd of well. 
dressed, excited men. Mr. Merritt soon suc- 
ceeded in elbowing his way through, and a few 
moments liter entered his office. 

After passing the usual salutations with his 
clerks, he passed into his private office, and 
thrust his hand into his coat pocket for the note 
he had received from the stranger; but with a 
sudden start discovered that it was not in the 
pocket. where he supposed he had placed it. He 
now made a hurried examination of every pocket 
about his person, bui failed to find the letter. 

*“'Thunder!”’ he exclaimed, in the excitement 
and shock of the moment; ‘‘ I must have failed 
to put it in my pocket, and have probably 
dropped it upon the sidewalk. I must go back 
and look for it. Fortunately it was not ad- 
dressed, and it will not indicate anything to any 
one who might happen to find it. Still lam 
sorrv I have lost it.”’ 

The banker went back and looked thoroughly 
for the letter, but without success. At the time 
Mr. Meriitt emerged through the sudden crowd 
which had surrounded him in one direction, the 

outh whom we described as close upon his 
1eels, broke from it on the other. There was a 
triumphant look upon his countenance, and a 
glitter of success in hiseye, as wiih a more busi 
ness-like air, and hurried step, he retraced his 
way up Wall Street, and so around to the cor- 
ner, Where he found Sleuth evidently waiting 
for him, Sleuth was leaning in a nonchalant 
manner against the iron rail of the stoop, when 
the youth approached. The keen eye of the 
officer detected at once that this suddenly con- 
«eived device had resulied in some kind of a 
success, As the youth came up, he said: 

‘Well, old man, I wasn’t gone long.’’ 

‘*No,’’ replied Sleuth, in a low voice, ‘‘ you 
are back quick enough; but did you succeed in 
bringing the two parties together?’’ 

** | guess I did.” 

** Did you keep in their shadow, and overhear 
eee they said?’’ 

‘* Well, no, I didn’t hear much, because they 
didn’t say much.”’ 

‘* Did you find out that fellow’s business with 
the banker?” 

‘* Well, that remains to be seen. The chap 
that was looking for the banker just made sure 
that he was the man he wanted, and then hand- 
ed him a note. The old fellow read it, and 
then asked if there was anything more; the 
other one said: ‘Do you understand the note?’ 
The banker answered ‘ yes;’ then the other fel- 
low just said again: ‘ That’s all right!’ and 
left.”’ 

‘*By ——!” exclaimed Sleuth, with an oath, 
an unusual thing for him, ‘‘ I’d give five hun- 
dred dollars to know what was in that note!”’ 

‘* Well, do you know, old man, that it just 
struck me that the note might be of some serv- 
ice to you, so I just laid close under the old 
man. I saw him slip it into his coat tail pocket. 
We got jammed in a crowd at the corner of 
Broad Street, and when we got out the old man 
had lost his note. I found it and here it is:”’ 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 


‘* JeRuSALEM!”’ cried Sleuth, as the young 
man handed him the note, which he had so 


jadroitly purloined from the pocket of the un- 
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the detective read the following words: 


‘* This note will be handed to you by one of 
the ‘guild.’ If you wish to come before the 
burial, you will find an escort to meet you upon 
the arrival of the last boat from New York to- 
night. 

“* Respectfully yours, 
‘““THE GRAVE Diaarr.”’ 


That same night, Emsley Merritt might have 
been seen walking slowly down Broadway, to- 
ward the Staten Island Ferry. 

The boat which left New York for Statew. 
Island at nine o’clock, and which, at this time, 
was the last boat from the cily, had just come 
in. The night was dark and rainy, and the few 
passengers as they came ashore, were rushing 
madly through the open gates, for the purpose 
of securing seats in the various public convey- 
ances. As is usual with passengers coming off 
ferry-boats—and especially upon rainy nights—— 
they rushed pell-mell, without any regard to the: 
personal safety and convenience of incoming 
passengers; and the consequence was, that just 
as Mr. Merritt passed through the foot-pss- 
sengers’ gate-way, an oldish-looking man wes 
knocked down, by being run against violently. 

This accident resulted in ‘bringing several 
others down, who tripped over the prostrate 
forms of the first two. The banker stood sur- 
veying the parties to this little tumbling ar- 
rangement, when suddenly his eye fe]l upon the: 
oldish-looking man, who had been the iirst: 
knocked down, and who was just rising io his: 
feet. The instant his eye caught sight of this 
individual, Mr. Merritt turned away, and walked 
rapidly on board the boat. As he passed up thse 
stairway to the upper deck, the banker grated 
his teeth, and clinching his fist convulsively, in” 
the very madness of a certain discovey, cu~ 
claimed as he struck. out, as if aiming at some. 
imaginary foe, 

** Did that devil see me? Is it a coincidence 
that brought him upon this boat, or is he dog- 
ging my steps? Jif he is, let him beware.”’ 

In the meantime, Sleuth—for he it was wl.» 
had been knocked down—had regained his fec’. 
and passed on to the boat. Instesd of going ta. 
the upper deck, he passed along to the forward 
part of the bout, and keeping himself juss. 
within shelter from the rain, squatted on aa 
empty box: It was a singular coincidence that, 
us he seated himself, the subject of his thonekts 
was whether the banker had recognized him. 
He reckoned that if the banker shouid become 
aware of his presence, measures would be suc- 
cessfully adopted to thwart the object for which 
he was shadowing him. 

Thus matters stood, when in the gloom and 
chill of that stormy night the boat was made 
fast to the ee rom the upper deck, Ems- 
ley Merritt peered through the darkness to see 
Sleuth go ashore. The banker seemed satisfied: 
in his own mind that he had not been observed, 
and was apparently acting under the impression 
that the presence of Sleuth upon-that particular 
boat was a mere accident. On the other hand, 
Sleuth had secured a position near the gang- 
plank, but beyond the range of observation, 
He, too, was acting under the impression tha* 
he had not been recognized, and was waiting 
and watching to see the banker go ashore. This. 
holding back on the part of both at length caused. 
a suspicion to creep into the minds of both men 
that after all they were each mistaken, and had 
been seen and recognized by each other. 

Sleuth was the first to come to this conclu- 
sion; and acting upon a sudden impulse, he 
sprung across the gang-plank, and rapialy dis- 
appeared in the darkness up the pier. It was 
some time before Mr. Merritt left the boat; in 
fact, he seemed disinclined to leave it at all. 
He still stood leaniug aguinst the upper railing 
overlooking the deck, when he saw the form of 
a man pass over the siveam of tight thrown out 
by the dock-lamp, and the next moment saw 
him cross the gang-plank and come on board. 
The momentary glance the banker nad had of 
this individual while under tne glare of the 
light, was sufficient for him to recognize the 
advancing party as the person who had given. 
him the note that same day in New York. He 
now left his position, and passed down upon 
the lower deck. Upon arriving near the for- 
ward part of the boat he a second time beheld 
the man, and by aid of the deck-,ight succeeded 
in attracting his attention, and signaled to him 
to come toward him, As the man came near, 
the banker said to him. ‘* Are you on the look- 
ou: for a party from New York?” 





**T am,”’ replied the man; ‘‘ and if I am not 

mistaken you are the person I was sent to con- 
duct to a certain house where you have busi- 
ness.”’ 
** Well, come this way; a little incident has 
eccurred which makes it necessary for us to be 
very cautious,’’ and as the banker spoke, he led 
his companion out of the ee of the light into 
the shadow abaft the wheel. 

Coming to a halt, he said, in a low whisper: 
**T have reason to believe that I have been fol- 
lowed,”’ 

** Phat is impossible,’’ replied his companion. 

** What are we to do in case we are followed? 
Our business to-night won’t stand scrutiny.” 

** Leave that to me; if the party whom you 
suspect takes it upon himself to follow us, (ll 
take care of his case.’’ 

** You don’t know who itis. I think it is no 
more than fair to tell you, as the chances would 
be against you otherwise. The man who came 
down in the boat with me and passed up off the 
dock a few moments ago, was Sleuth.” 

Merritt’s companion started. It’s well you 
told me,’’ he said; ‘‘ this alters the case en- 
tirely—.a man who’s got to buck against Sleuth 
mustn’t do it blind; it’s well you told me who 
it was. But even Sleuth must not interfere with 
to-night’s business I have it in for him any- 
how; the score might as well be wiped out to- 
night as any time; but, come, let us go.’’ And 
the two men passed off the boat and walked 
rapidly, but with their eyes about them, through 
the darkness up the dock. , 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


Tue two men who had just left the boat pro 
ceeded but a few steps when Merritt suddenly 
clutched the arm of his companion, and at the 
same instant whispered, ‘‘ Don’t stop,’ but after 
they had gone a few steps further, again spoke 
ahd tant, ** Did you see him?”’ 

**T saw no one,”’ 

** Well, then, your eyes are not very sharp; 
he is stretched out upon the string-piece on the 
edge of the dock. I saw and recognized him in 
spite of the darkness,”’ 

‘‘ Well, I'll tell you what to do. 
the route to the old chateau?’ 

‘*T do,’ replied Mr. Merritt. 

‘* You know the road from there over to the 
Price Farm: it is to the latter you are to go; 
you'll have to walk it, because the hiring of a 
vehicle will attract attention. You go ahead, 
and leave me fo throw this fellow off the scent.’’ 

The banker hesitated a moment, and then 
spoke to his companion in a low, hurried tone. 

inally, the latter said: 

* Well, it’s the only chance now; we'll face 
him and odd and even on the result!’? As he 
spoke, he turned and walked back on the dock 
followed by the banker. 


You know 


edge of the dock; there, through the darkness, 


seated upon the string-piece, they beheld the 
As they approached, the figure 


form of a man. 
arose, when Merritt’s companion exclaimed: 


** Look here, old fellow, what's your business 


loafing round here?’’ 


“‘T don't give an account of my business to 
outlaws, Charley Wiseman,’’ replied Sleuth, for 


he it was. } 

‘‘ Ah, you know me, then, do you, mister?’’ 

** Yes, I know you; and thal greater criminal 
~ with you; I know you both; your business to- 
night is mine,” 

‘I don’t know as we invited you in on this 
work,”’ said Charley Wiseman,.and as-he spoke, 
he glanced his eye rapidly around over the 
dock, and by a sudden movement of his foot he 
kicked the detective over into the water. 

As Sleuth fell over, both Merritt and Wise- 
man rushed to the edge and peered over into 
the darkness to see if they could see anything 
of the struggling form of their victim; but he 
had either sunk instantly or had been whirled 
out into the stream by the fierce rushing tide. 

Wiseman now led the banker up the dock, 
when he turned to the left, and instead of going 
through the village, took his course along the 
beach. 

_ Twenty minutes’ rapid walking brought the 

two meu in sight ef the immense bowler, sev- 
eral times alluded to before, as obstructing the 
beach, Here they branched up the path leading 
te the chatcau, As they passed across the gar- 
_ den, within a hundred feet of the mansion, 

Wiseman suddenly stopped, and said excitedly: 
“Thunder and lightning! there’s a light in 


They saw no signs of 
any one, until they reached the extreme front 





the chateau; there’s somebody there. You 
stand here a moment till I just take a squint.” 

Wiseman stole cautiously up under the win- 
dows. The chinks in the old, decayed shutters 
afforded him a chance to look into the room. 
As he did so, he exclaimed in alow voice to 
himself: ‘‘ Good gracious! what does this mean? 
aere Lizzie herself, and she appears to be all 
alone.”’ 3 

He now stole stealthily around to the door. 
Seizing the knocker, he gave a single rap, and 
then, after an interval, two in quick succession, 
neither of them very loud, e waited a mo- 
ment, when a movement of the light and a mo- 
ment later the sound of a step indicated that the 
rap had been heard and the signal understood. 
The bolts were shortly shoved back, the door 
opened to a crack, and the pale face of Mrs. 
Obitz appeared at the aperture. She said: “Is 
that you, Charley?’’ 

‘** Yés,’’ answered Wiseman. 

‘** Has he come?’’ inquired Mrs. Obitz. 

‘He has; but what’s the meaning of this 
change of progrimme? It was only by an acci-. 
dent that we came past the chateau, and I saw 
the light. I was on my way, according to pre- 
vious directions, to the other house.”’ 

“There is time enough to explain the change 
some other time. Ifthe banker is there bring 
him right in, everything is prepared.’’ 

A moment later, the banker was ushered into 
the hall.» 

“Are you ready to look upon the body?” 
inquired Mes: Obitz, in a thick, husky whisper; 
and as she spoke, the lamp which she held in 
her hand fairly vibrated in her nervous grasp. 

‘*That is the business which brought me 
here,’’ replied the banker. ‘* I am ready.” 

‘*Then follow me,’’ said Mrs. Obitz, and she 
led the way up to the same room where Minnie 
Lamont had been confined upon the first night 
of her abduction. As Mrs. Obitz opened the 
door and stepped into the room, the banker be- 
held a bed, and under a sheet spread over it was 
plainly visible the outlines of a human form. 
Great beads of sweat started upon the banker’s 
forehead, and rolled down his ghastly visage, as 
Mrs. Obitz drew him to the center of the room; 
then loosing her grasp upon his arm, she stepped 
to the bed, vulled down the sheet, and disclosed 
the calm, marble features of Minnie Lamont, 
the banker’s innocent victim. 

A groan struggled up from Mr. Merritt's 
bosom, as, cesar like one shaken by a 
palsy, he gasped: ‘‘ When did she die?’’ 


countenance was not less ghastly than that of 
the banker. 

‘Was it a natural death?’’ inquired the 
banker. 

‘* It was.”’ 
: or God!’’ murmured he; ‘‘ I am satis- 
e ge 

Mrs. Obitz immediately replaced the sheet 
over the marble features, and the two guilty 
wretches stole out of the room. 





CHAPTER "XXX. 


Our readers will recollect that when Wiseman 
was conducting Emsley Merritt past the house 
known as the chateau, he expressed consider- 
able surprise upon seeing a light in the old man- 
sion, The first words which he addressed to 
Mrs, Obitz, when she opened the door, also in- 
dicated that he expected that the scene about to 
be enacted was to have cecurred at another 
house. According to the original arrangement, 
it was intended that the scheme should be ecar- 
ried out at the house alluded to before, as the 
place where Minnie had been conveyed upon 
the morning when word was brought that 
Sleuth was upon their track. This house the 
villagers had long looked upon with suspicion, 
as the resort of characters engaged in some un- 
lawful calling; and upon that. very night, after 
the departure of Wiseman, for the purpose of 
meeting the banker at the landing, news had 
been brought by one of the many confederates 
of the parties who were in the habit of meeting 
them there, that the house was about to be sub- 
jected that very night to a thorough search; 
firstly, on account of the affair with Skinner, 
and secondly, owing to a «rumor which had re- 
cently gained credence, that it was a manufac- 
tory for counterfeit money. This news had 
come but a short time previous to that which 
Mrs. Obitz had designed as the most fitting for 
administering the potion to Minnie, and which 
was to throw her intoaslumber sufliciently pro- 
found for the purpose the crafty woman had in 


his morning,” replied Mrs. Obitz; and her 
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view, That very night she had informed Min- 
nie, that upon the following day she should be 
restored to her friends. With this hope, freshly 
kindled in her heart, Minnie was retiring, when 
Mrs. Obitz came into the room in a state of 
great excitement, aud informed the imprisoned . 
girl that a party of noted criminals, both male 
ane female, were to arrive at the house that 
night. 

** My dear,’ she added, with an air of seem- 
ing frankness, ‘‘I do not wish to have you 
brought in contact with these people, because | 
suspect they are.coming here for no other pur- 
pose than to have a grand spree.”’ 

Minnie’s pure face paled with dread at the 
mere thought of being under the roof with such 
characters, and she exclaimed: 

‘“‘Is there no way for us to get out of the 
house, until after these parties are gone? I 
promise you, on my honor, that if you will take 
me to some other place I will,make no effort to 
escape.”’ 

“That is just what I was about to propose,’’ 
said Mrs, Obitz. ‘‘ I have heretofore explained 
to you how by your abduction I have served 
both you and myself. You may not believe 
me, but I will once again declare that, even as 
wicked as [ have been, I have come to feel so 
toward you, that I would lose my own life be- 
fore any real harm should happen to you.’’ 

** Mrs. Obitz, I believe you; although I can 
never justify the deceit you have practiced to- 
ward me; still I give you the credit for what 
later kindness you have shown me.”’ 

** Would you be afraid to spend a night alone 
with me in the old chateau?”’ 

‘‘ Of the two evils I would rather choose ihe 
least; I would rather spend the night almost 
anywhere in preference to remaining here, after 
what you have just told me,”’ 

‘Well, we must steal out, then, without 
being observed. I will return in a moment;’” 
and Mrs, Obitz left the room. In about ten 
minutes she returned. During her absence she 
had made all necessary arrangements, including 
the directions as to what should be done upon 
the arrival of Charley Wiseman and the banker, 
An hour later, when Wiseman, by accident, dis- 
covered the light in the old house, and went to 
see who was there, Mrs. Obitz had just com- 
pleted her arrangements. She had got Minnie 
to bed and administered a potion of her own 
manufacture which she knew to be harmless in 
the end. Its effects were instantaneous and 60 
decided that she was actually frightened, so 
death-like was Minnie’s appearance. 

The reader has already learned the successful 
result of her ruse. Tmsley Merritt was com-. 
pletely deceived. It was with a sigh of relief 
that both left the room. Mrs. Obitz turned the 
key in the door of the room, where the supposed 
corpse lay, and not a word was spoken until¢ 


| they gained the lower room. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 


WueEn Emsley Merritt started forth alone 
from the chateau, after having refused con- 
pany, he had two objects in view. In the first 
place, he had resolved upon walking ali night, 
for the purpose of taking the boat in the morn- 
ing from the North Shore. Secondly, he 
wished to arrange a train of circumstances, so 
that, if necessary, backed by his position and 
influence, he could establish an a/#i in case any 
ra should come of the encounter upon the 

ock, 

In former times he had been well acquainted 
with all the roads upon Staten Island, but it had 
been a great many years since he had traversed: 
any of them. Thus far, he had found his way- 
without any difficulty, but he had now come to» 
a place where his road branched abruptly in two: 
directions, and be was puzzled which one: to: 
take. If it had been a clear night, he miglit 
have recoguized some familiar object which 
would have indicated the proper direction. As 
it was, he was compelled to trust to luck and 
took the left-hand road. It was particularly 
rough, and every once in awhile he was pre. 
cipitated forward, and frequently fell prone to: 
the ground, - Still he foundered along, satisfied 
that the path must bring him out rightin the 
end, when suddenly he struck against a stone, 
and fell forward with greater velocity than upon 
any of his previous falls. 

As he reached forward to raise himself, with 
a chill of horror, he felt his hand cut the air. 
The truth flashed upon his mind that he was ex- 
tended over a precipice. In the terror of this. 
sudden realization, he gave utterance to a terri 
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24 
fied scream for help; threw his hands wildly 
about, and the next moment he felt himself slip 
forward and fall, whirling through space. With 
a fearful crash he struck upon the bottom, 
rolled over two or three times, then lay motion- 
less upon his back, his white face turned up, 
while the drizzling rain pattered down, and 
washed off the fresh blood as it trickled from a 
wound in his forehead. 

Shortly after daylight upon the following 
morning, a boy, who was employed to do shores 
about the tavern where Hank Skinner had been 
taken, was on his way to the tavern after hav- 
ing spent the night at his mother’s, He was 
coming along the same path over which the 

at banker had passed the night previously. 
ako turned and passed along the edge of the 
recipice, he was brought to a sudden stop by 
earing a groan. The boy was startled; but 
being a courageous lad, he listened to hear from 
what direction the groan came. For a moment 
he heard nothing; then, again, the same sound 
which had first attracted his attention. 

Crawling to the edge of the precipice, he looked 
over, and with a sudden exclamation of horror, 
beheld, at the bottom, the form of a man, whose 
white and ghastly face, smeared with blood, pre- 
sented a horrible appearance. The boy gave but 
one glance; then rising, hurried with the speed 





ofa young antelope toward the tavern, where 


he shortly afterward arrived, and breathlessly 
related the horrible sight that he had seen. 
Guided by the boy, and followed by several of 
the usual tavern loungers, the landlord soon ar- 
rived at the place where the mutilated form of 
Mr, Merritt lay. 

The distance was not far, and with the assist- 
ance of the men who had come with him, the 
tavern-keeper succeeded in bringing the wound- 
ed man to his house, 

* % * * 

Mr. Merritt had been for nearly a week at the 
tavern, and was now rapidly recovering. He 
had communicated with his family, but had 
forbidden any of them remaining with him. 

Upon the second Sunday following the mis- 
hap, he was so far recovered asto be able to 
sit in a chair on the balcony. While sittin 
there upon the afternoon in question, Han 
Skinner, who had sufticiently recovered to be 
able to go about, was sitting in the bar-room by 
the window, when he suddenly caught a glimpse 
of the banker’s face. Hank fairly jumped to 
his feet upon beholding that face. At the time 
there was no one in the bar-rcom but himself, 


“consequently his sudden excitement escaped ob- 


servation, and afforded him an vet to 
look at the features of the man whose face had 
given him such a shock, without being observed 
himself. He could not fairly recall where he 
had seen it, and yet there was something 
strangely familiar in that clear-cut profile—the 
banker sat in such a position as to expose only 
his side face. Hank’s first impulse was to go 
out upon the balcony and address him, buta 
second thought restrained him, Every familiar 
face that Hank had seen for the last two years; 
he in some way connected with that of the 
shadow face, which, like a weird specter, had 
indistinctly haunted his memory night and day, 
ever since the recovery of his reason. He had 
frequently before met faces which he at first 
thought he recognized as the one he was seeking, 
but, upon every occasion, subsequent discoveries 
had proven that he was mistaken. 

He feared that it might be so in this case; yet 
the one glance which he had of Mr. Merritt’s 
face had impressed him more presen than 
any he had ever met before. Already it had so 
affected him that remote glimmers of awakening 
recollection flashed upon -his mind, and he de- 
termined to have a nearer and closer scrutiny of 
those features. With this purpose in view, he 
passed out of the back door, intending to take a 
eut around, and so come up the road to the 
front of the tavern, so as to make it appear as 
though he had come up accidentally; but by the 
time he had executed this little maneuver, Mr. 
Merritt had retired within doors. 

Hank seated himself upon the steps of the 
stoop, and, settling his face in his hands, began 
to think. But the utmost exercise of his think- 
ing powers failed to recall that lost link in his 
life. After awhile, going into the bar-room, he 
inquired carelessly of the tavern-keeper who 
that man was that he had seen a short lime pre- 
viously upon the balcony. 

‘‘Phat was Mr. Merritt, the great banker,”’ 
teplied the landlord. 

‘Mr. Merritt, the great banker,’’ repeated 
Fiank to himself. *‘ Kmsley Merritt?’ he said, 
&guin addressing the landlord. 
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“Yes, sir—Emsley Merritt, of Wall Street.” 

“How did he come to be here?’’ inquired 
Hank. 

“He used to be a resident of Staten Island 
many years ago, and is still a heavy property 
owner. About a week back, he came down to 
settle some matters concerning his property, and 
got detained until late in the night. It seems it 
was necessary for him to be in New York early 
in the morning, and he started to walk to the 
village for the purpose of taking the first boat; 
but as luck would have it, he lost his road, and 
attempted to take ashort-cut. It being dark, 
and not knowing the way, he tumbled over the 
cliff back here, and lay there, until found by 
my boy in the morning. So you see, old man 
Hank,”’ added the landlord, ‘‘according to the 
old adage: ‘The more haste the less speed.’ 
The old money-bags was too anxious to get back 
to his ducats, and the consequence is, it’ll bea 
week longer before he can get away.”’ 

Hank turned away and took a stroll; but all 
the way he kept constantly repeating: ‘* Emsley 
Merritt, Emsley Merritt, strange!’’ he solilo- 
quized; ‘‘ but that is the very name the great 
detective Sleuth kept repeating to me, when 
trying to assist my memory to recall past 
events. I wonder where Sleuth is. I have not 
seen him for eight or nine days. But I must see 
that man again—I must scrutinize those features 
when he is not aware of my scrutiny.’’ Fora 
moment he thought, then added, as a sudden 
idea struck him: ‘‘I have it. I'll study those 
features—I’ll fathom this thing before the com- 
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hat night Emsley Merritt lay upon his bed; 
he had just fallen into a troubled sleep. Sud- 
denly he started, opened his eyes, and half rose 
in the bed, and beheld standing close beside him 
the form of Hank Skinner. A strange light glit- 
tered in the eyes of the supposed phantom, as it 
apparently glided from the room, when the 
tortured man who lay upon the bed gave utter- 
ance to one wild scream, and fell back upon his 
pillow, totally unconscious. Thus he was found 
by the startled landlord, and others, as they 
rushed into his room. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


‘* GooD-MORNING, darling. How do you feel 
after your night’s rest?"’ These words were ad- 
dressed to Minnie by Mrs. Obitz, as she entered 
her room, upon the morning succeeding that 
fearful night when the Frenchwoman had played 
such a remarkable deception upon the banker. 
‘* How did you rest last night?’ added she, be- 
fore Minnie had time to answer the previous 
question. 

‘*T rested very well,’’ replied Minnie; ‘‘ but I 
had the strangest dream—the most horrible 
dream I ever hed in my life—and it has left 
such a strange impression on my mind; but— 
my goodness!’’ she exclaimed, suddenly, as she 
caught a glimpse of Mrs, Obitz’s face, which 
was terribly bruised; ‘‘ what on earth has hap- 
pened to you?” 

Mrs, Obitz turned pale, and raising her finger 
meaningly, said, “‘ Hush! I will tell you some 
future time.”’ 

“* Something dreadful has happened, I know,”’ 


said Minnie, in an undertone. 


‘* Yes, yes, something has happened,”’ said 
Mrs. Obitz;’’ and you shall hear in time 
what it was. But come, tell me first about your 
dream. I’m very superstitious, you know. I 
believe in dreams; tell me yours.’ 

“* Well, I will tell it, but it seems too horrible 
to have any facts whereupon it was based, and 
they say all dreams have. You mustn’t be 
offended, because you figured in it with an ugly 
prominence, You must remember that it was 
only a dream. 

‘*“T dreamed that I was dead, and lay in this 
room upon this bed, with a sheet thrown over 
me. That you entered the room with a lamp in 
your hand, followed by Emsley Merriit, the 
banker, I dreamed that you crossed the room, 
removed the covering from off my face, and 
turning to Mr. Merritt, said, * Are you satis. 
fied?’ and he replied, ‘I am.’ It seems now 
that [ can see the horrid glare of his eyes, and 
the terrified shrinking of his form as he gazed 
upon my face. It was dreadful, wasn’t it? 
Eyer since I awoke, I have been thinking about 
it; the only foundation I can conceive for such 
a strange somnolent vagary, is the fact of your 
telling me of the awful intent of Mr. Merritt, 
when he employed you to assist in my abduc- 
tion. 

During this narration, Mrs. Obitz’s face ex- 


a 
hibited a curious study; surprise, doubt, suddei}- 
alarm at the suggestion that it wus not a dream, 
and that Minnie really understood” what desper. 
ate chances she had taken. Then, again, in- 
credulity, and finally, a settled look of genuine 
sorrow and sadness covered her face. Minnie 
observed the latter, and added: 

“*But come. Dreams, you know, go by con- 
traries, and I have drawn quite encouraging 
auguries, although it was sucha horrible and 
life-like one.”’ 

‘* Minnie,’ said Mrs. Obitz, abruptly, ‘I 
wish to ask you one question, and I want you 
to answer me frankly and truly; and there was 
a sad earnestness in Sis. Obitz’s tone and man- 
ner as she continued: ‘‘ Do you really believe, 
that no matter what may have been my former 
purpose as concerning you, that I am now 
really and truly your friend, and anxious to re- 
store you to your friends?”’ 

For a moment Minnie hesitated. At lengtla 
she said, ‘‘ { hope so.” 

‘IT wish you to believe so.”’ 

““Ts not my trust-at present sufficient? Won't 
it be time enough to believe when I am actually 
restored to the few friends that 1 have?’ 

‘** No; as things are now, it will not. To be- 
friend you it will be necessary to assume an ati- 
titude of indifference, and to apparently render 
assistance to our enemies. Things have turned 
out differently from what I anticipated. Sinee 
certain occurrences last night, 1 am now mare 
your friend than ever; and yet I have less power 
to assist you openly.” 

Minnie looked grave. She felt that the rupt- 
ure Which had evidently taken place between 
Mrs. Obitz and her confederates was even more 
serious than she had supposed; but after a mo- 
ment, she said: ‘* There is no other course open 
for me; I do believe in your friendship and 
truthfulness, as far as it is possible for me to do 
so 9? 





**T only require that you should believe in me 
so far as to confide in me, and under all cir- 
cumstances do as I request, no matter how 
strange and apparently contrary it may be, 
You have now a more dangerous and decided 
enemy to contend against than any you have 
had before; and what makes matters worse, 
you are in his power, and he is actuated by 
feelings which will.make him take any risk. 
There are some people whose love is more dan- 
gerous than their hatred. Unfortunately, a 
reckless, desperate scoundrel has conceived * 
violent passion for you, This hint is sufficient 
to give you an intimation of your new peril.”’ 

** Oh, my God!’’ cried Minnie; ‘‘ am I never to 
be rescued from this constant succession of evils 
and misfortunes? But come, tell me all the 
facts, Mrs. Obitz; Jet me know my peril just as 
it is, and I will be better able to meet it.’ 

‘Probably you will. Last night Emsley 
Merritt was in this house. It is not necesgar 
for me to explain all that occurred; it is suffi- 
cient to state that we succeeded in fooling him 
as far as his intention went concerning you, se 
as to secure from him the promised reward. 
Now, if we had the help of your friend, Harry 
Loveland?” 

At this abrupt allusion to Harry, Minnie ex- 
hibited, for the first time, decided emotion, as 
she said: 

‘IT know not; I fear and dread the worst. 
Harry is brave, impetuous, and rash; and I 
know, unless something has befallen him, lon 
ere this he would have tracked me out, 
tremble when I think; I fear that the same per- 
son who was the cause of my abduction has, in 
some way, rendered Harry powerless to aid me. 
And what causes me still greater surprise, is the 
fact that Harry’s friend, Sleuth, the most noted 
detective in New York, has not been able te 
trace my whereabouts. I have thought this 
whole matter ‘over. It strikes me that decided 
clews were left for such a shrewd man as Sleuth 
to follow. I have wondered and wondered, and 
wearied myself trying to account for my being 
apparently thus left_to my fate.”’ 

**You have not been,” said Mrs. Obits. 
‘“‘ The very same night that you were brought 
here, Sleuth was upon your track. Half aa 
hour after we left here, upon the following 
morning, Sleuth was in this house, and in this 
very room, but—’’ and Mrs. Obitz hesitated, 
but after a moment, resumed, and said: ‘‘ Our 
only dependence now for outside help is Harry 
Loveland. Sleuth was on his way to this very 
chateau last night, and his life was the penalty 
for his faith and friendship for you.” 

Minnie gave utterance to a scream, as Mrs, 
Obitz added rapidly: ‘‘ You now have more 
evidence of the character of the Ces eas 
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scoundrel with whom we have to contend. 
Sleuth evidently judged, and, as it subsequently 
proved, correctly, that the quickest way to find 
you, was to shadow the movements of Emsley 

erritt, supposing, naturally, that he would 
have a reason for visiting you in your place of 
concealment. Sleuth came to Staten Islind last 
night in the same boat with Emsley Merritt. 
Charley Wiseman was at the landing for ihe 

urpose of meeting the banker and escorting 
him to this place. In the darkness and gloom 
upon the pier, they encountered Sleuth. A des- 
perate struggle ensued, and your faithful friend, 
the great detective, was thrown into the bay.’’ 

“Then, oh! my God!” murmured Minnie, 
** all help is gonc!”’ 


CHAPTER XXXTII. 

Uron the morning following Mr. Merritt’s 
fright at beholding the supposed apparition of 
Hank Skinner, he dispatched a messenger to 
New York for his son and private carriage, de- 
termined not to pass another night under that 
roof. Early in the afternoon he was removed 
by his son to the city. It so happened that 
Hank Skinner was away when he left, having 
started in the first boat in the morning, to New 
York, with the intention of trying to find 
Sleuth. His entrance into the banker’s room 
upon the night previous was purely accidental. 
In passing through the hall, he found the door 
of Mr. Merritt’s room ajar, and, supposing it to 
be the room of another person, entered, having 
suddenly recollected something he wished to 
say. In an instant, he discovered his mistake, 
but the pale features of the sleeping banker, 
fully disclosed by the clear rays of the moon, 
riveted his gaze. He advanced into the center 
of the room, and while gazing, suddenly, like a 
tiash, his memory returned so far as to cause a 
recognition, at the very instant the banker 
awoke. 

He retreated rapidly from the room, in time 
to avoid being seen by those who were rushing 
to Mr. Merritt’s assistance. The lost link was 
supplied in Hank Skinner’s life. His mind 
went back and picked up the lost threads of 
memory, and vividly reproduced each detail of 
the horrors of that eventful night and succeed- 
ing morning, when Emsley Merritt attempted to 
murder him, in the gloom of that early dawn, 

It went even beyond that; it commenced at 
ihe very first link of the horrible chain of 
events. The discovery of the man robbing a 
dead body—the meeting upon the lonely Bay 
Ridge beach—the recognition of the robber—the 
towing of the body out into the middle of the 
stream—the dispute over the spoils—and the 
final horror, when Emsley Merritt—the now 
wealthy banker—in the face of his cries for 
mercy, threw him into the dark waters of the 
bay. From thence, all to him was blank. The 
shock of that awful fate banished the recording 
faculty, and from that hour up to the time that 
his reasoning powers returned there had been 
for him no record. 

In his own room he thought all these matters 
over, and fairly shuddered at the terrible exact- 
ness of some unseen power of justice, which, 
after many years, was tracing directly home to 
the guilty a disclosure of the crimes of that 
-vight, and drawing toward a demand for resti- 
‘tution and expiation. Hank Skinner was now 
in the full possession of his reason, with his 
memory unimpaired. He was able to connect 

3st events wiih present. He now knew how 
1e had come into possession of that mysterious 
ring. He now knew how to account for the fact 
that that body which floated ashore a week or 
tivo after his rescue, had tied about it a part of 
the same rope which had been bound about 
him. He knew that this was not one of those 
remarkable coincidences which sometimes hap- 
pen, but a concurrent event in a series of 
crimes; and he thought further—he had seen 
Minnie but once, when he met her so strangely 
at the lonely grave of her father. In this cir- 
cumstance, also this bringing of himself and the 
daughter of the plundered dead thus mysterious- 
ly together, he recognized another move of that 
unseen power of justice which was directing the 
hand of retribution. He recognized also the ap- 
olen ad magic wand which had brought to 

umsley Merritt the sudden wealth which en- 
abled him to lease his old homestead and remove 
to the city to live in grander style. 

Hank’s first resolution after these thoughts 
‘was to face the banker in the morning, and tax 
him with his crimes to his face, and demand in- 
stant restitution under a threat of exposure; but 


it suddenly flashed upon his mind that Emsley 


Merritt had anticipated him in discovering Min- 


nie’s identity, and he thought he saw through 
the motive of her abduction, for he had now a 
clear recollection of the events preceding the 
second murderous attack upon himself, and he 
decided not to allow himself to be seen by the 
banker again until he had first seen Sleuth. 

Thus it was that upon the following morning 
he took the first boat to New York. His first 
visit was to police head-quarters; from there he 
was referred to the detective department. At 
the latter place he was informed that Sleuth was 
a private detectixe, and was directed to the great 
detective’s private office, with the added in- 
formation that the party he was in search of 
was a very hard man to find, that his disguises 
were so numerous and so perfect that his own 
brother would not know him, and that, unless 
found at his office, he would have to depend 
upon a fortunate chance of meeting him, or 
otherwise leave a message, which would most 
probably be answered by Sleuth in person. 

Hank had no difficulty in finding the office to 
which he was directed, but found it closed. 

Observing a receptacle for letters, he entered 
an adjoining room, borrowed pen and paper, 
and wrote as follows: 


‘*Mr. StevtH,—I have found the man who 
pulled away in the boat. I have discovered 
more. After receiving this note, do not lose an 
instant, but come and see me at once, as I have 
a tale to unfold, etc. 

** HANK SKINNER.”’ 


Hank inquired in the office where he was 
whether Sleuth had been seen lately, and was 
informed, that he had not been seen in his office 
for the last eight or ten days, but that such ab- 
sences were a very common occurrence, and it 
was hard to tell at what moment he was likely 
to return, 

Skinner was greatly disappointed, but having 
no other resource, he dropped the note into the 
letter-box and left. 

It was long since he had been in New York, 
and he concluded while he was there to look 
about some. While passing through the street, 
an old play-bill upon a fence attracted his at: 
tention through a portion of a name he saw 
upon it. Minnie La—— was all he could make 
out, but he recollected having heard the young 
lady whom he met addressed as Minnie, and sub- 
sequently introduced as Miss Minnie Lamont. 

Hank was naturally shrewd, and he came to 
the conclusion that the orphan daughter of 
Charles Henry Decker had found it necessary to 
take an assumed name, and was most probably 
an actress or a danseuse. As our readers will 
recollect, at the very moment that Minnie 
was. about furnishing her address to Skinner, 
she was interrupted by the arrival of Mrs. Obiiz, 
and, owing to tke exciting events which fol- 
lowed, he had failed to obtain it. This had been 
a source of great disappointment, as he had not 
as yet learned her subsequent fate. Thus it 
was, that upon recognizing a portion of the 
name upon this old play bill, he determined to 
go to the theater and make inquiry concerning 
her. He had little difficulty in finding the 
place, and it being just about the time of re- 
hearsal, there were quite a number of persons 
conectet with the theater about. Addressing 
one of them, Hank inquired: © 

“Is Miss Minnie Lamont attached to this 
company ?”’ 

‘‘She was,’’ replied the man; ‘* but she has 
mysteriously disappeared;’’ and then, after 
scanning Hank critically, and observing his 
peculiar appearance, he added: ‘‘ but probably 
ne huve some information to give concerning 

er.” 

“* It’s just the other way,”’ replied Hank; ‘‘ I 
came to make inquiries concerning her.”’ 

“Are you a relative of hers?”’ 

““No-—only a friend; but I have some very 
important information for her, and it would be 
greatly to her advantage if I could see her.’’ 

‘“ Well, did man, you can’t be any more anx- 
ious to see her than several parties that I know. 
There is something very strange about the whole 
affair, and I heard our manager say, the other 
day, that if some decided steps were not taken 
shortly by parties more immediately interested, 
he should proceed in the matier himself.’’ 

After leaving the theater, prompted by curi- 
osity, Hank thought he would go to Wall Street, 
and take a look at the exterior, if nothing more, 
of Emsley Merritt’s private banking-house. He 
took his time going down, siopping to examine 
anything which might attract his attention, 








which so used up the time that it was a little 
after three o’clock before he reached Wali Street. 
In front of the door he beheld a magnificent 
private coach, and at the same instant, recog- 
nized the pale features of the banker himself, 
propped up on the’rear seat. Hank dodged inte 
a hallway, and, from this point of observation, 
watched the movements of the man who had 
once attempted to murder him. 

It was but a moment that he was gratified by 
the sight; a few seconds after first beholding 
him, he saw a youth come down the stoop of 
the bank, enter the carriage, when it immediate- 
ly drove off. As it passed the point where 
Hank was concealed, he had one more glimpse 
of the banker’s face, and unconsciously muat- 
tered, “‘ the villain.”” As he spoke, he noticed 
a man standing near him, who evidently heard 
his smothered exclamation, and was eying him 
suspiciously. Hank thought that he had seen 
that face before, and also saw an expression up- 
on the stranger’s countenance which indicated 
recognition on the latter’s part. On the im- 
pulse of the moment, he was about addressing 
this stranger, when the: man turned suddenly 
upon his heel and walked rapidly away. The 
moment his back was turned, and Hank saw 
his gait, the truth flashed upon him that that 
man was one of the two men who accompanied 
the wicked woman who had been chiefly in- 
strumental in procuring Miss Minnie Lamont’s 
abduction, et was also one of the two men 
who had commenced the assault upon him the 
same night upon the beach, when he was s¢@ 
cruelly beaten. 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 


‘*T must speak to that man,’’ murmured 
Hank, and he walked rapidly after him, but the 
fellow had disappeared in the crowd.  Stiil 
fiank hurried on in the direction whence he 
had last seen him, and on his way determined 
that if he should overtake the fellow, he would 
nail him at once, tax him with assisting in Min- 
nie’s abduction, and also with having com- 
mitted a deadly assault upon himseif. 

At the corner of Broadway he again caught 
sight of the man. Starting into a brisk trot, he 
succeeded in overtaking him, and tapped him 
upon the shoulder. he man stopped, and 
turned so suddenly that Hank, who was not 
prepared forsuch a sudden halt, ran against him’ 
with such force as almost to bring him to the 
ground, 

‘* What the devil do you mean?” cried the 
fellow, fiercely, ‘‘ stopping people you don’t 
know, and running them down in that way?’’ 

‘* But [do know you,”’ replied Hank, at the 
same time noticing that one or two curious per- 
sons, who had seen the collision, were gather- 
ing around and attracting others, he added, *‘ f 
would like to have a few words with you in 
private, if you please.’’ 

‘‘Thave no besiness with you—I never saw 
you before,’’ and raising his voice, he added, 
‘you old rascal, you have selected the wrong 
man to come any of your sharp practices on,”’ 

“Tf you think, Wiseman, that I am a rascal, 
we will summon 2 policeman, and our couversa- 
tion can take place before him. I have some 
questions to put to you, and if you fear to an- 
swer them in private, [am willing toaccompany 
you to a station-house, and put my questions 
through the medium of a police captain.”’ ‘ 

Quite acrowd of curious people now sur- 
rounded the two men. Wiseman was startled. 
He knew that there were other crimes for which 
he might at any moment be denounced. There 
were many reasons why that name of Wiseman 
should not be bandied about, especially in that 
particular neighborhood. He saw ata glance 
that old Skinner was not to be bluffed off, and 
wiih the ready wit peculiar to him, he hit upon 
a plan for withdrawing without attracting at- 
tention, and he continued: 

‘* You seem to be Jaboring under a mistake; I 
can readily set you right; if Ss will accompany 
me to my hotel, I will satisfy you of my iden- 


lity.’ 
Hank saw through this maneuver, and peck 
ed to favorit. This back down from his pre-; 
vious bravado was proof of his advantage. His} 
idea was to extort from the fellow a confession! 
of Minnie’s whereabouts under the pressure of 
a eee to hand him over to the police, and he 
said: 

‘“‘ Very well, sir; I may be mistaken and will 
willingly accompany you to your hotel, when, 
if I find that I am wrong, | will make ail re- 
paration in my power,’ and they moved away 
together, 
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Nothing was said until they arrived ee 
the Trinity Building, when Wiseman said: 

‘* Suppose we cross here; my hotel is some 
uistance up town, and I have,some important 
business to transact before retufning there. We 
can pass down this narrow street and escape ob- 
servation. I don’t like to be surrounded by 
crowds, and, if we had stayed where we were, 
in two minutes we would have had a crowd of 
five hundred people gathered.”’ 

By this time they had passed some yards down 
the narrow. street indicated, when Wiseman 
turned suddenly and said: 

‘** Well, now, what do you want?’ 

**'You recognize me, don’t you?’’ inquired 
Hank. 

‘* T told you once that I didn't!” 

** Well, if you’re going to continue that game 
of denying: your identity, there’s but one thing 
for me to do!’ 


‘** What may that be?’’ said Wiseman, fierce- 
y. 
ue Summon the police and hand you into cus- 


tody.’ 

Wiienents face now became perfectly livid; 
his eyes glittered with a dangerous light; his 
lips twitched nervously, and in the excess of his 
Tage, he actually grated his teeth as he said, in 
2 low, hoarse tone: 

‘* Well, suppose I admit that you are right— 
that I am Charley Wiseman—what then?’’ 

‘* Well, Pll tell you,’’ said Hank, not af all 
frightened or disconcerted by the fellow’s 
threatening tone and attitude. ‘“‘ I want you to 
tell me just exactly where Miss Lamont is con- 
cealed. If you do, as faras I am concerned, 
you can go free from the assault committed 
upon me and for other crimes for which you are 
wanted. If you don’t, I shall hand you over to 
the police, assure you of her murder, compel 
you to produce her to suve yourself from the 
gallows, and then take your chances for what 
other little affairs the authorities may want you!” 

“‘TIs that all?’’ said Wiseman; and at the 
game moment, with the quickness and power of 
a practiced pugilist, he dealt Hank a powerful 


blow in the face, which knocked him to the 


ground with terrible force. 

By the time Skinner recovered from the shock 
and astonishment of this powerful and cowardly 
hlow, the villain had disappeared. Nobody had 


‘happened to see the blow struck, and Wiseman 


succeeded in making his escape. 

Hank’s discomfiture convinced him that it 
required more experienced and wary men than 
himself to compete with such shrewd and des- 
perate criminals as Wiseman, 

When Wiseman requested Skinner to accom- 
pany him to his hotel, he had undoubtedly de- 
termined upon some such bold stroke as this to 
extricate himself from Skinner’sclutches. Hank 
walked all the way from the Trinity Building 
*o the South Ferry, with his bleeding face, with- 
out meeting one person who had sufficient in 
terest to ask him how he had been injured. 
As he passed along, the people stop and 
stared’ at him, and in his hearing expressed to 
one another their surmises as to how he had got 
hurt, Some remarked that the old fellow must 
have been bucking a tiger, got beat, and was 
thrown out. Others, that the old bum had been 
drinking bad whisky, and a curb-stone had 
flown up and hit him. 


Near the ferry, Hank entered a saloon where 
he was slightly acquainted, and, washing him- 
self off, succeeded in stanching the blood; and 
half an hour later, when he walked upon the 
ferry-boat, he exhibited no further effect of the 
desperate blow he had received than a slight 
abrasion across the cheek, and the incipient 
swelling which precedes a discolored eye. It 
was shortly after six o’clock when he arrived at 
the tavern. 

Upon entering the bar-room, the landlord ex- 
claimed: 

‘*Halloo! old man; you’ve been having 
another tussle, have you? Why, what’s the 
matter? Somebody seems to be ‘ putting upa 
job’ for you all the time.” 

‘* Yes,’”’ remarked Hank, quietly, ‘‘ I seem to 
have been getting the worst of it awhile back, 
but I guess my time will come.”’ 

‘* Where have you been all day?” 

**T’ve been down to the city.’ 

“Why, [thought you must have been some- 
where. Your friend, Crosby, was here all the 


afternoon waiting for you; he didn’t want to] 


show muuch anxiety to see you, but I thought all 

the while he wanted to see you prett }? 

e ‘Did, he leave any message?’’ inquired 
ank, 


‘** Not a word; but he jumped all questions; 
he’s an odd fellow, that. 
before you got hurt?’ 

** No; but it’s strange he didn’t leave some 
word. He’s the very man I’ve been to New 
York to see!”’ 

“Been to New York to see him?’’ said the 
landlord, abruptly. ‘‘ Why, I thought he be- 
longed over here on the Ridge. From what lil- 
tle he said to-day he threw out that idea.”’ 

‘Yes, he belongs to the Ridge, but I had an 
appointment with him in the city,’’ replied 
Hank, recognizing at once that he had let out a 
different impression of Crosby’s home than the 
latter wished. 

During his conversation the tavern-keeper 
had stood behind the bar; upon Hank’s refus- 
ing his invitation to have a drink, he came out, 
and taking a seat beside him, reached over and 
said, in a low, confidential tone: 

“Say, Hank, I’ve always been a friend of 
yours—let a fellow inon this‘ lay,’ won’t you?’’ 

“What lay?’’ asked Hank, innocently. 

‘You can’t deceive me, Hank; I tell you 
there’s something going on. I’ve had my eyes 
and ears open, and I’ve picked up enough just 
to make mischief if I ‘ squeal;’ but I’ve got no 
such idea if you show up.”’ 

‘“* Tf you have dropped on anything out of the 
way, you have done more than Ihave. What 
have you picked up?’’ 

‘* 1 don’t believe this man, who calls himself 
Zeb Crosby, ever saw the- Ridge only from this 
side of the bay. I thought so before I dropped 
on him the first night he brought you here, and 
you let the cat out of the bag yourself, when 
you said that you’d been to New York to see 
him.”’ 

‘‘There’s nothing suspicious about that, is 
there? He might live at the Ridge, and we 


might have business in New York, and make an 


appointment to meet there.”’ 

‘Well, admitting that he lives at the Ridge, 
he’s got business over here, and it isn’t no or. 
dinary business either; and if you don’t see fit 
to let me into the rake, I’m going to bark and 
bring a crowd of other dogs around. This 
man, Crosby, was sitting on the stoop here, and 
said he would wait until you came back; but 
when this chap went by ina buggy, who made 
those mysterious visits to the old banker while 
he was sick here, old Crosby gave a jump as if 
somebedy had pronged him with a pitchfork, 
and with a face as pale as a frightened woman, 
he started after him. Now, you see, I’m good 
at putting things’ together; this attack on you 
down on the beach—those screams heard up in 
the woods—finding of that pistol—the fresh 
drops of blood—the tumbling of the banker 
down the cliff—and something stranger than 
that, the old banker got frightened last night, 
and when we rushed into his room he murmured 
something about ‘ Hank Skinner,’ ‘ ghost,’ and 
‘graves,’ and all that. And then to-day this 
Zeb Crosby comes here looking for you while 
you are in New York looking for him, and 
while waiting for you, to top all, he sees this 
fellow who was visiting old Merritt, gets excit- 
ed, shows that he recognizes him, and rushes 
after him. All these strange circumstances, 
these attempted murders, aud, for all I know, 
actual murders, are all links of one chain!”’ 

“You reason well,” said Hank; ‘‘and you 
have drawn things down very fine, and have 
laid out the ground-work for a sensation novel; 
but all you have been saying is a mixed riddle 


to me. 

** All right,’’ said the landlord; ‘‘ I see you’ve 
got your instructions, and you are going to 
abide by them; but if you take my advice you 
will just repeat what 1 have said to you to these 
‘nobs’ who are using you; and there is one 
more thing you can tell if they don’t come down, 
[ will do just what [ said I would. I'll go and 
tell what little information I have picked up to 
those who will have no interest in ‘ ratting ’ this 
thing out.”’ 

As the landlord rose from his seat after hav- 
ing fired his last shot, Zeb: Crosby entered the 
door. He sauntered in deliberately, and upon 
recognizing Hank, said, in a friendly, but other- 
wise indifferent manner: 

‘** Well, my friend, 1 see you have got around 
all right.’ 

** Yes,”” answered Hank; ‘‘ thanks to good 
nursing procured by your kind offices, I find 
myself able to stir out again.” 

Crosby had taken a seat beside Hank, and the 
two Men now engaged in a low conversation. 
The bar-room was filled with a crowd of people, 
and, although the landlord attended to his busi- 
ness, he did not take his eyes off of the two men, 
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nor fail to keep his ears open to catch any little 


Did you know him} chance word that he might overhear. 


At this moment the supper-bell rang, and 
Hank and his companion passed in to supper, 
Immediate.y after they retired to Hank's room, 
and after closing the door, alf the assumed in- 
difference of Crosby vanished, and he said, with 
great eagerness: 

“Come now, my man, you hinted that you 
“vr made wonderful discoveries since Isaw you 
ast.” 

‘‘T have made wonderful discoveries, and 
never before in my life was I more convinced 
of the truth of the old adage, ‘ Murder will out’ 
than I am at this moment.”’ 

‘Well, come, come,”’ said Crosby, impa- 
tiently; ‘‘ what have you discovered?’ 

“In the first place,’’ replied Hank, ‘‘ 1 bave 
discovered a return of all my original faeulties. 
I have a clear recollection of events up to the 
time when Emsley Merritt—’’ Crosby started, 
but did not interrupt him—‘‘ tied the balance 
of the tiller-rope about my body, and with a 
heavy stone fastened to it, threw me over into 
the dark waters of the bay while still alive and 
conscious, ”’ 


‘“* Go on, go on,’’ said Crosby, in low, excited 
tones; ‘‘ tell me all, tell me everything,”’ 

And Hank did so from the very beginning, 
He detailed his previous knowledge of Emsley 
Merritt; the fact of his having known of hia 
leaving the gambling-table at the little tavern on 
the Bay Ridge Beach dead broke; of his subse- 
quently detecting Emsley Merritt in the act of 
robbing the dead body of Decker; of their bar- 
gain to divide the spoils: the dispute and its re- 
sult, and also of his haviag first seen the banker 
while sitting upon the stoop: his visit to his 
room, and ali-the other facts up to the moment 
of his present meeting with Crosby. 

During the narration, Crosby was greatly ex- 
cited. Upon its conclusion, for some moments 
he sat perfectly silent, evidently revolving the 
facts of the terrible tale in hismind. At length 
he said: 

“Then this man, after all, is not really the 
murderer of Minnie’s father?” 

‘** No,”’ said Hank, ‘‘ he is not; no doubt but 
they met for the first time—the living and the 
dead—when the unconscious form floated be- 
side his boat.”’ 

‘* The fact of the body having somuch money 
and jewelry upon it would tend to indicate that 
Minnie’s father was not murdered at all, bué 
must have been accidentally drowned.” 

** That is my opinion,’’ said Hank. 

**Do you think that Merritt ever had the least 
idea that you escaped?”’ | 

‘* I do not.” 


** It’s strange, then, that he should have been 
in such a terror of discovery. Had you not been 
rescued and lived to relate these facts, sufficient 
evidence could never have been gathered against 
him to secure even his arrest. Supposing you 
forever silenced, | am surprised that a man of 
his native keenvess would ever have attempted 
to pursue this man’s daughter in the manner in 
which he has. It ne goes to prove how a 
man's guilty fears will magnify the chances 
against him. Do you think that the banker 
saw you, and is now aware that.you are in the 
land of the living?” 

‘*T do not; I think that when he saw me in 
his room last night, he looked upon me as one 
fresh from the cold damps of the tomb.”’ 

‘*Then,’’ said Sleuth, ‘“‘I think that our 
labors in behalf of Minnie are approaching the 
end. Merritt must not see you, or get the least 
inkling that you are still alive; and I am now 
prepared to compel him to disgorge every dollar, 
with interest, that was stolen from the dead 
form of that poor girl’s father.” 


‘* But,’’ inquired Hank, ‘‘ what has become 
of the girl? that is the question which agitates 
me. I fear that that old rascal and intended 
murderer has really made away with her.” 

‘“‘I do not fear that, nor have I anticipated 
any such result from the first. He would not 
dare to do thal, although he would dare about 
as much, in an woderhand way, as any scoun- 
drel I ever met. I think that he has only, 
through some of his hired instruments, got Min- 
nie secreted somewhere until he can successfully 
carry out an ultimate design. To a certain ex- 
tent, I believe that he thinks he has carried out 
a part of his desperate purpose: he knows that 
there would be no safety for him while [ am 
living; he fears me more than her. His design 
has been to get me out of the way, and at pren- 
ent, he is congratulating himseif that he ewe- 
ceeded.”’ 
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‘* What do you mean?” cried Hank. ‘‘ Has 


ihe attempted to murder you also?” 

‘+ He tried te have me murdered, and believes 
he succeeded. On. the same night that he fell 
over the cliff, I shadowed him from New York. 
We came down on the boat together. My idea 
was, that by watching his movements I was 
taking the most direct means for discoverin 
Miss Lamont’s place of concealment. I ha 
special reasons bearing upon an ultimate result 
why I wished to keep all the facts connected 
with her disappearance secret as long as possi- 
bie. Probably I erred in not making charges 
against him and having him arrested at once. 
Pons not; and at present, I think that so far 
I have acted for the best. Upon the night when 
I followed him down to the boat, I was satisfied 
that he was about visiting the place where Min- 
uie was secreted. I intercepted a note which 
had been delivered to him, couched in ambigu- 
ous and startiing terms. On the face of it it 
ree’? as if murder had really been committed, 
und of course Minnie would have been the vic- 
tim. Upon first reading the note, I concluded 
that such was the case, and feared that the 
poor, dear gir! had been sacrificed. Subsequent 
turning over of the matter in my mind con- 
mected with certafn facts which 1 had gained, 
and aided by :ong experience, convinced me 
that this note was not of such deadly import as 
appeared upon its face; vet there was sufficient 
to indicate that a rendezvous had been appoint- 
ed. Not until our arrival at the landing did I 
become aware that I had been recognized on the 
boat: but it seems that I was. This was an un- 
fortunate circumstance; had I escaped being 
discovered and arrived on the boat without his 
knowfeage, I should have known Minnie’s 
whereabouts that night; but he had seen me, as 
it subsequently proved. There was a man met 
him on the wharf by appomnfment. That man, 
I know—that man I hope yet to live to bring to 
the gallows. Circumsfances favored them. I 
was thrown into the water. They supposed I 
“vas drowned. The tide was strong, and I was 
earried out some distance from the dock before 
i recovered from the shock. The night was 
exceedingly dark. I was disabled in one arm, 
and owing to the incumbrance of my clothes, 
and the strength of the tide, 1 was having a hard 


-Duifet of it, and probably, ander the circum- 


staaces, would have drowned, had not I at that 
moment beheld the outlines of a small vessel 
coming through the darkness. f hailed those 
on the boat, and fortunately they heard me; but 
vy the time they could lower a boat and get 
me aboard I had sunk into unconsciousness, 
When I recovered, we were far out to sea. I 
had been picked up bya pilot boat. I should 
have paid them any price to have brought me 
vack, and landed me at the island; but I was 
assured that they wouid return anyhow before 
the following noon. But in the morning I dis- 
covered that fever had set in. and at the same 
time, the captain of tne pilot boat informed me 
that, owing to the turn the wind had taken, it 
would probably be a day or two before he would 
return. I had not disciosed my identity, and I 
knew that my present condition would preclude 
my doing anything for some days, so I had noth- 
ing to say. Four days ago I was landed at Fort 
Iiamilton, but I was still in too weak a state to 
do anything, so [remained there quietly till this 
morning, when I secured a boat, and came over 
here.”’ 

—** And you have eome just in time,’’ said 
Wank. And he then disclosed the conversation 
he had had with the keeper of the tavern. 

‘“‘What he says or threatens,’’ remarked 
Crosby, ‘‘is a matter of but little importance. 
I know him of old. I can whisper a word or 
two in his ear which will make him as quiet and 
tractable as a lamb.’’ 

“* Well, now, what is our next move?’’ in- 
quired Hank. ‘‘I understand that you saw and 
recognized Wiseman this afternoon.’’ 

“Yes, and what is worse, 1 fear that the 
scoundrel saw and recognized me before I saw 
him; as soon as I recognized him, [ started 
in pursuit, but, the villain whipped his horse 
up and distanced me. But since what you 
have told me, it makes but little difference; I 
can deal successfully now with the man that 
pays him; to-morrow I will see Merritt.’’ 

“I doubt whether you will be able to, owing 
to his condition.”’ 

“I will find a way to see him.”’ And the 
two men separated for the night, 
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CHAPTER XXXY. 


Emstey Merrirt reclined upon an elegant 
couch in one of the upper rooms of his costly 
mansion. Returning health, and the gorgeous 
surroundings of his palatial dwelling had 
brought back the banker’s pride and love of 
wealth and power. He had entirely recovered 
from the effects also of the fright occasioned by 
the supposed appearance of the phantom of 
Hank Skinner. é 

Emsley Merritt was a cold-hearted and ordi- 
narily strong nerved man. He now felt that all 
the active pariies who had any suspicion of his 
former crime had been thrust from his path. 
He certainly felt a twinge and a celd chill pass 
over his body when a recollection of how the 
had been removed flashed across his mind. He 
sophistically argued with himself that he was 
not responsible for either the death of Sleuth or 
Minnie. He consoled himself with the self- 
satisfying belief that the former had perished 
while pursuing him, in a way and manner for 
which he was not responsible; and that the lat- 
ler had died a natural death, the result of an ac- 
cident, for which no one was to blame. Had 
not Mr. Merritt willingly deceived himself, he 
would not have been satisfied with either of 
these conclusions. A moment’s candid medita- 
tion would have instructed him that the death 
of both Sleuth and Minnie was as directly at- 
tributable to him as the final deliberate, as far 
as he was concerned, murder, of Hank Skinner. 

But wealth in itself hardened the heart, and 
long years of practice in finding excuses for his 
many wicked acts, had molded msley Merritt's 
conscience into a willing instrument of his van- 
ity and self-exoneration. At no time since his 
first suspicion that either Sleuth or Minuie had 
any intimation of his guilt, had he felt so self- 
complacent and secure as le did at this moment. 
Of course the thought thrust itself upon his 
mind, ‘‘ Am I not in the power of this woman 
Obitz and Wiseman?’’ but he put away this fear 
with the assurance that neither of them would 
be actuated by motives of vengeance. Their 
silence could be purchased; and with that con- 
ceited self-assurance of those who had lived a 
life of selfishness, he thought not of his own 
death and a day of final judgment, but argued 
rather, that the lives of criminals were short, 
and that a violent death at any moment might 
relieve him of any dread of exposure from these 
two persons, 3 ‘ 

The banker’s thoughts were pleasant and 
hopeful. Duriag his long business career, he 
had amassed an immense fortune. He had ‘long 
contemplated removing his whole family to 
Europe; and for the last few months had been 
seltling up his business with an intention of 
final retirement. The events of the last few 
weeks had decided him to pnt this long-con- 
templated plan into immediate execution. 
‘“Yes,’’ he soliloquized, ‘“‘in less than two 
weeks [ shall be beyond the grasp of Wiseman 
and Mrs. Obitz. As long as that infernal Sleuth 
lived there would have been no safety for me; 
but now; ha, ha; now,’’ he repeated, ‘‘if he 
* shadows’ me, it must-be a veritable phantom, 
and apparitions may annoy and terrify, but they 
can not give evidence!”’ 

At this moment there came a rap at the door. 

“* Come in,’’ cried the self-elated man, cheer- 
fully. . 

A waiter entered. 

‘* Well, what is it, John?’’ cried Mr. Merritt. 

‘*There is a gentleman in the parlor, sir, as 
wishes to see you.’’. 

Mr. Merritt turned a trifle paler than usual, 
as he muttered: 


** T suppose it is that infernal Wiseman, but I 
will soon put the Atlantic Ocean between my- 
self and that fellow’s importunities.. Go down 
again, John,’’ said he addressing the servant, 
‘and tell the gentleman that I am a little worse 
to day, and unable to see any one no matter 
how important his business. You may say that 
Mr. Merritt told you that at present his health 
was of more importance than anything else, but 
that if he will be kind enough to leave his name, 
and will call again in a few days, I will be most 
happy to receive him. And John,’’ added the 
banker, “‘ you muy look at him pretty sharp, in 
case he refuses to give his name, and tell me 
what kind of a looking man he is.”’ 

In a few minutes John returned, and said that 
the gentleman still refused to give his name, 
but wanted Mr. Merritt to set some special ila 


‘land hour, when he could be seen without fail, 


as the business was of more importance to others 
than Mr. Merritt, and that he must see him at 
ence. 


“What kind of a looking man is he, John?’ 
inquired Mr. Merritt. 

‘He is an oldish-looking man, sir, but very 
much of a gentleman, I should think,’’ replied 
the servant. 

‘“* Well, John, you may go and tell him that 
it is impossible for me to set a time, as I am not 
the arbiter of my own health; you may tell him, 
that if he will communicate his business, I will 
give it all the attention I can.” i 

The servant was gone some time, and when 
he returned, he handed the banker a note evi- 
dently hastily written. Mr. Merritt opened the 
missive, and with a livid countenance aud trem- 
bling hands read as follows: 


“Mr. Merritt,—Sir:—My business is in re- 
lation to the disappearance of one Hank Skin- 
ner, whose whereabouts has been a mystery for 
about sixteen years. Recent facts have been de- 
veloped which lead his friends to think that you 
cun furnish some clew concerning his fate. By 
this you will understand the necessity of an im- 
mediate interview; certainly not later than to- 
morrow. I await your appointment. 

‘“ Respectfully, ——’’ 


For full five minutes after reading this por- 
tentous note, Mr. Merritt did not utter one 
word, but glanced vacantly at the ominous epis- 
tle, which he nervously clutched in his grasp. 
At length he said: 

‘ John, tell that man I will meet him in my 
office to-morrow afternoon at four o’clock, with- 
out fail, and will then hear an explanation of 
this note, which is to me at present an enigma.”’ 

John departed and delivered the message, 
word for word, as directed. 

‘‘ Very well,”’ said the stranger; ‘‘ you may 
tell your master that I will be there.’’ And 
without farther words, the ‘“‘ oldish-looking 
gentleman,’’ as John termed him, took his de- 
parture, 

Mr. Merritt drove down town on the follow- 
ing day to meet his appointment. On enterin 
his private office, he beheld young Emsley seated 
with his face toward the door, conversing with 
a stranger, who sat with his back toward the 
entrance. When his father.came in, young 
Merritt arose, with an exclamation of surprise. 
The gentleman he was conversing with also 
arose and faced about, when, with a cry that 
verged om to a yell, Mr. Merritt exciaimed, as 
he staggered toward a seat: 

**Great heaven! Sleuth!’’ 

‘* Yes, sir,’’ said Sleuth, quietly. ‘‘I prom- 
ised you, Mr. Merritt, at our last interview, that 
I would see you again, and have a more direct 
and satisfactory conversation with you. Iam 
here for that purpose to-day. ’ 

‘* Well, what is your business with me?”’ 

‘*My business is of very great importance to 
you. If you desire it, our conversation shall 
take place before witnesses, otherwise they can 
withdraw.’”’ 

‘*T would prefer that we have no witnesses.’’ 

Sleuth then turned tothe younger Merritt and 
said: 

‘* You have heard your father’s request?” 

When left alone, sleuth turned the key in the 
door, and drawing a chair, so as to faee Mr. 
Merritt, said: 

*‘Now we will begin; the mask must be 
dropped; the least attempt at evasion or denial, 
or intimation of a desire to avoid performing ex- 
act justice, will fail; the time or opportunity for 
further deceit is past; are you ready to hear my 
statement?”’ | 

Mr. Merritt’s reply was—‘‘ I am; proceed.’’, 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


“I nAVE a Story to tell you;’’ and as Sleuth 
spoke, he moved his chair toward a desk, and 
taking from his pocket a pistol, he deliberately 
cocked it, and placed it upon the desk within 
his reach. Nis movements were deliberate, and 
his manner significant and resolute. ‘* This is 
not intended as a menace,’’ hesaid, ‘‘ but mere- 
ly to indicate that I mean business, and to guard 
against any sudden onslaught. As I said before, 
1 have a story to tell, and I don’t want you to 
say one word, or to interrupt me until I have 
finished every detail. I have proofs for every 
fact I am about to allege. Something more than 
sixteen years ago, a young man, at that timea 
clerk in the banking-house ef H. L. & Co., be- 
came addicted to gambling. On the nineteenth 
of June, in the year ee this young man spent 
the greater portion of the night bling ué a 
litter tavern situated near a ao in tix vi 


es 
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cinity of Bay Ridge. Some two hours after 
midnight, he arose from the table dead broke. 
When this young man left that table, he went 
down te the beach, intending to enter his boat 
and row to his home on the opposite shore. As 
he took his oars in his hand and attempted to 
shove his boat off, a floating obstacle thumped 
against the stern. With an oath, this young 
man sheered his boat to one side, when, by the 
dim light of the moon, he beheld the body of a 
dead man floating beside his boat. What the 
first intentions of that young man were, I know 
not, nor what his object was, when he took his 
oar and forced the ghastly object upon the 
beach.’’ Another and deeper groan of anguish 
issued from the purple lips of the banker. Still 
Sleuth proceeded. *°‘ This young man, this bro- 
ken young gambler turned the body over upon 
the beach, und there beheld shiniag upon the 
drenched sihirt-bosom a costly diamoud pia, 
We judge,’’ and as Sleuth said this, he cast 
upon the trembling banker a peculiar, but pene- 
trating look, ‘‘ that the sight of this costly gem 
held forth to this young man the first inducement 
to crime. Whether that was so or not, we 
know that at any rate that pin was wrenched 
from that dead body and transferred to the 
pocket of the young gambler, While removing 
the pin, this robber of the dead discovered also 
a heavy, curiously wrought chain, which en- 
circled the neck of the corpse. This, also, the 
guilty robber transferred to his own pocket. At 
this moment the robber was startled by a noise. 
Taking from his pocket a pistol, he cocked it, 
and proceeded cautiously along the beach to dis- 
cover from whence the noise had come. He 
had gone but a short distance, when he beheld 
& man crouching behind a rock. A few mo- 
ments’ conversation revealed the fact that this 
man, Hank Skinner, a man of doubtful char- 
acter, had been watching all his previous move- 
ments. After several moments’ conversation 
aud attempted evasion on the part of the gam- 
bier, a compact was entered into between these 
two heartless men, to continue jointly this rob- 
bery of the dead. The body was secured by a 
rope, sunk beneath the surface of the water, and 
se drawn two thirds of the distance across the 
bay, when it was raised to the surface, and the 
original robber resumed his guilty work. A 
large sum of money and numerous checks were 
taken from the drenched clothes of the dead; 
and now a dispute arose between the two rob- 
bers ever a division of the spoils, and resulted 
in one of them being thrown overboard. The 
money taken from the body of this dead man 
was readily available, the checks had to be con- 
verted into money. The robber was a bank 
clerk. well acquainted with all the forms of 
banking. He assumed a disguise, forged a let- 
ter purporting to have been written by the 
well-known firm with whom he was engaged, 
addressed to the officers of the bank on whom 
these checks were drawn, introducing the dis- 

uised scoundrel as Charles Henry Decker, the 
individual in whose favor they were made. 
With this ill-gotten wealth, the guilty man now 
launched forth as a speculator on his own ac- 
‘count, and in a few years amassed a colossal 
fortune. Some time ago, by accident, he came 
in contact with a poor orphan girl struggling to 
earn her living. This young lady was at one 
time an inmate of his house, from whence she 
was driven in disgrace for nocrime. Subse- 
quent discoveries. made known the fact to this 
man that this helpless orphan, who had been 
driven ignominiously from his door, was the 
child and only heir of the dead man from whose 
body he had obtained the nucleus, through rob- 
bery, of his great wealth. And now comes the 
blackest chapter in this guilty record. That 
man hired two unscrupulous wretches to abduct 
this helpless girl. It is not necessary for me to 
detail further this man’s crimes. Emsley Mer- 
ritt,’’ and Sleuth’s voice was raised, and his 
eyes gleamed fiercely, as he said, ‘* what have 

u to say? What reparation have you to offer? 

V hat expiation will you make?” 
_** Alas! none,’’ answered the abject man, 
** would that 1 could, but it is too late.”’ 

‘*Too late! Why too late? can not you re- 
store the fortune to the child which you stole 
from the dead body of the father?”’ 

‘* Would that I could; but it is too late—too 
late. Oh, my God! how is this to end?” 

‘* Where is Miss Lamont?”’ 

‘*T employed a woman known as Mrs. Obitz 
to abduct her. My only object was to get her 
owt of the city and, by either persuasion or 
force, compel her to marry my son. But the 
woman whom I engaged proved false to me. 
Wer object, 1 surmise, was to keep Minnie in 
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her power, and so hold her as a constant goad 
to extort money from me.”’ 

** As you are a living man, and hope for for- 
giveness for your many crimes, are you telling 
the truth? Have you no more positive grounds 
for believing that Miss Lamont is dead?’ 

**T have not. I only surmised that these peo- 
ple might destroy her to prevent the possibility 
of her ultimate escape, so that they may safely 
hold their presumed power over me.”’ 

Sleuth sat for some time thinking. The 
words of the banker had aroused dreadful ap- 
prehensions in his mind. Suddenly he be- 
thought himself of the note which Wiseman had 
given to the banker, and which he had subse- 
quently cbtained. Taking it from his pocket- 
book he handed it to Mr. Merritt, with the in- 

uiry: 

‘* What is the meaning of this?” 

Upou beholding this note, which he had lost 
so mysteriously, the banker gazed upon Sleuth, 
in spite of the terror of the moment, with a look 
of perfect wonder. He was completely astound- 
ed, and shuddered as he realized the mysterious 
power of the wonderful man upon whom he 
was gazing. He read the note, and as he did 
so, his ready wit seized upon this very missive 
as a means to prove the truth of his former as- 
sertions, and he said: 

‘1 know you will believe me; a man of your 
wonderful shrewdness will perceive at once that 
in this explanation I am about to offer I am 
telling the truth. I had reason to believe that 
these people had, during a squabble among 
themselves, or to quiet her struggles to escape, 
made away with Miss Lamont. I gave them so 
to understand, and refused to pay the sum I 
promised for her abduction and detent on, un- 
til I was assured that she was alive and well. A 
curious freak induced Mrs. Obitz to write this 
nole, which is intended as a satire upon what 
she intended to imply were my ridiculous fears, 
and the note is written as you see it.” 

The conversation between Sleuth and the 
banker now took an entirely different turn. 
Young Emsley Merritt was summoned into the 
private office and instructed to dismiss the mys- 
tified and puzzled clerks of the institution. 
After the closing of the bank, when all had left 
the building with the exception of young Ems- 
ley and the officer, who occupied the outer 
ae and Sleuth and the banker, who still re- 
mained in the inner office, the latter said: 

‘* How much do you claim as her portion?”’ 

‘“‘ How much did you realize from the booty 
stole from the floating corpse?’’ 

‘** Less than fifteen thousand dollars,’’ was the 
answer. 

‘‘How much money did you have of your 
own when this sum came into your possession?’ 

The banker hesitated; but after a moment 
said, frankly: 

** None.”’ 

“Then the fact is, this orphan supplied the 
capital and you the brains: she was an involun- 
tary silent partner, legally entitled to one half, 
having furnished all the capital of every dollar 
realized th:refrom, But I only claim for her 
one third of aii you possess, *’ 

‘‘T am willing,’’ said the banker, to restore 
the fifteen thousand dollars, with interest, for 
the whole time since I have had the use of it. I 
think that would be fair.”’ 

‘*T have claimed, on behalf of this orphan, 
one third, for her share, of all the profits which 
have been realized from the capital; if you ex- 
hibit the least reluctance to perform so small an 
act of justice, so easy an expiation, I shall claim 
for her one half of all you possess, and collect 
every dollar of it, and hang you then.”’ 

** Be eareful,’’ said the banker, for the first 
time speaking with any show of his old spirit of 
defiance, *‘ be careful,’’ he repeated, ‘‘ that you 
do not drive me to the wall. I don’t know but 
what you intend to hang me, anyhow, even 
after you get all the money that you exact. I 
have suffered a great deal at your hands, Mr. 
Sleuth, and after all it might prove more satis- 
factory to me to hang, and bafile you.”’ 

‘* As you choose,’’ said Sleuth; ‘* I have noth. 
ing to do with any crinfe you have committed, 
beyond those which affect the interests of my 
protégée. When vou have satisfied my claim in 
her behalf, we are silent; you have nothing fur- 
ther to fear or dread. If a common sense of 
justice does not animate you, you ought to be 
shrewd enough to know that it is the interest of 
yourself and family to accede to my very mod- 
erate demands.”’ 

The banker saw that it was useless to attempt 
any further dalliance, and he surrendered at dis- 
cretion. it was now drawing toward evening; 


the four men together visited a neighboring res- 
taurant and procured refreshment. They then 
returned to the bank where they remained 
busily engaged until the following morning 
Shortly before the usual hour for commenci:n 
business Sleuth emerged from the granite bank. 
ing house of the great banker. <A pleased and 
gratified smile irradiated his countenance: and 
well it might, in testimony of his success thus 
far. Sleuth, the great detective and the orphan’s 
friend, had secured, and bore with him as he 
left that bank, from the sordid, hard-fisted old 
banker, fer the orphan of Charles Henry Deck. 
er, her full share of the profits of the great 
banking-house, and he had in his possession, in 
trust for Minnie Lamont, deeds and bonds suf. 
ficient to make her a millionaire. 





CHAPTER XXXVII. 


As related, it was early in the morning wher 
Sleuth left Emsley Merritt’s banking-house with 
Minnie Lamont’s recovered fortune in his pos- 
session. 

Sleuth had spent the hours of that night in- 
dustriously, had figured up and exacted the or- 
phan’s full share. Although possessing a frame 
of iron, his recent illness and subsequent her- 
culean labors told upon him, and he felt that he 
needed rest. 

Before parting with the detective, Emsiey 
Merritt, the dejected banker, after having mace 
restitution, had inquired how the tormer had 
obtained possession of the facts of the robbery 
of the body ot Decker. and al. the other inci- 
dents of that long hidden Bay Ridge mystery. 
Mr. Merritt had ceasea making any further de- 
nial; he knew that he was at.the mercy of 
Sleuth, and nnasy admitted everything. When 
he made the inquiry, Sleuth replied: a 

‘‘TIf you have a remnant of conscience re- 
mainfog, I have pleasant news to impart to you. 
Hank Skinner, your intended victim, is slive 
and well to-day.” . 

** Would to God,”’ exclaimed the banker, ‘* 1 
had known this sooner.’’ 

“‘ And then,’’ said Sleuth, ‘‘ you would have 
clung on to the orphan’s fortune.” 

‘** No, no,’’ replied the banker. ‘‘ I was no 
fighting to save the money. I would willing 
have compromised that matter long ago. _ 
feared exposure und punishment. Although I 
am innocent of the death of Decker, circum- 
stances pointed to me as his murderer.’’ 

**Mr. Merritt,’’ said Sleuth, ‘‘I have no 
sympathy for you; I have an instinctive hatred 
for crime of any*description. I know that there 
is a fact which you still hold in reserve. You 
have restored the fortune, but not the owner of 
it; you can save me a great deal of trouble and 
anxiety by putting me>on the track of the 
whereabouts of that poor wronged girl.”’ 

‘Would to Heaven that I could, but 1 can 
not.”’ F 
‘* Answer me one question. Had the seoun- 
dre] Wiseman any hand in her abduction?”’ 

“e He had.”’ 

‘“Then you must know something of her 
whereabouts.”’ : 

** It is likely that he does,’’ And the two men 
parted. 

When Sleuth reached the hotel where he had 
left Skinner, he informed him Pouce of what 
had transpired. He then stated that it was uec- 
essary that he should take an hour or two’s rest, 
but directed that he should be called at precise- 
ly eleven o’clock. 

That same afternoon Sleuth and Skinner took 
the one o’clock boat to Staten Island, having 
previously deposited the funds which he had re- 
covered from Merritt in a regular banking in- 
stitution. 

When Skinner and Sleuth landed, they did 
not go up into the village, but struck a course 
along the beach until they arrived at the path 
leading over the bluff to the chiteau. This path 
they followed until they arrived in the vicinity 
of the old house, when they concealed them- 
selves from sight on a little knoll where they 
could command a view of the house and its sur: 
roundings. They had been there for three honre 
without observing indications of any persons be. 
Eee 

hey finally concluded to enter the chateau, 
a were delighted to find both Minnie and Mrs. 
bitz. 

On their entering, the latter exclaimed: 

‘** Thank God! thank God, we are saved!” 

Wiseman was also found in the same place, 
apparently holding the two women as prisoners. 
It took buta few moments to have 
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quick utterance and brusque gesture, that Mrs.| The joyous expression which momentarily i]- 
Obitz was astonished, and a strange suspicion | luminated Minnie’s face was suddenly succeeded 
flashed over her mind when he said: | by a look of pain, as she exclaimed: 

“* Are Miss Lamont’s feelings so deeply inter-| ‘‘ It can’t be possible. Sleuth is not a msn, 
ested?’’ And a eg ars exceedingly | in the or place, to be liable to such a senti- 
tender, as he added: ‘‘ Does she believe him | ment; and secondly, is too noble to wish to take 
faithless?’’ ' i oe of a series of obligations. My faith 

“Why this circumlocution?’ said Mrs. |in Sleuth is implicit.” 

Obitz, Sirtiy. ** Why these explanations in ad- ‘‘So is mine,” replied Mrs, Obitz: ‘‘ but 
vance? If Harry Loveland is alive and well, | wiser men than Sleuth have been made foolisl 
stood the relations which existed between Harry | why does he not come and put these questions | by love.”’ 
and me; his failure to make any allusion to | himself—put them to her who hasthe only right| ‘‘ For once you are mistaken.’’ 
Harry is prompted by a reluctance to impart|to answer them? If Harry Loveland is dead, or| ‘‘ To-night will decide it,’’ replied Mrs. Obitz, 
disastrous news. I never expect to see Harry | what is worse, if you know that he has proven | significantly. 

iid faithless, what need is there of them? Lask| That evening when Sleuth called, iu accord- 

‘‘Then why don’t you ask Sleuth directly, | you directly, is Harry alive and weli?”’ _ _{ance with a previous promise, Mra. Obits re- 
‘and put an end to suspense? If yourconclu-; ‘‘I can not answer your questions,” replied | mained in the room during the interview 
sions are correct, it is evident that Sleuth will |Slepth. ‘* I wish first to have a long talk with | Sjeuth appeared ill at ease, and. betrayed a nervy- 
not make any disclosure until you seek it.”’ Minnie upon other matters, I have had on | oysness totally foreign to his usual resolute 

This conversation occurred between Mrs. | hand business for her; I have been wonderfully bearing. Even Minnie was compelled to adwic 
Obitz and Minnie at the house of Mrs. Grey, the | successful. Business first—love afterward.” | ty herself that he was unlike the Sleuth she had 
‘day following the rescue by Sleuth. Theop-| These last remarks of Sleuth were spoken in | jearned to revere. Suddenly Sleuth turned to- 
portune appearance of the detective, and the ar- | his usual curt and brusque manner. For a mo-| ward Minnie, and said abruptly: 

‘rest of Wiseman, resulted in a complete change | ment both were silent. Mrs. Obitz wasakeen,| «T] might as well out with it at once—’’ 

in their original plans. Upon Sleuth’s sugges- | observant woman—a woman who had had great} At that moment Mrs. Obitz caught Minnie’s 

tion, coupled with an assurance of their perfect | experience in studying human character. The/eye, and nodded as though to imply now its 

‘safety, they had taken up their abode at Min- | strange suspicion previously alluded to as hav- coming. After giving utterance to the excla- 

nie’s smn es, ee yes - pris- ing ewe her ae became stronger, | mation noted, Sleuth continued: 

~oner in cus leuth had called upon them that | and assumed more tangible proportions. cours : : 

‘same eieuing bus had made no allusion to Har-| “‘ This old man,” she thought to herself, | ,, ore. — . ocr ae sce 

ry Loveland. ‘has become fascinated; his old heart has been | 9 YO". oe ee 
: . : : r placed in my hands. That business, as far as [ 

Upon the following morning he had spent an | stirred by love; he is playing false. Though i coRCAaR lake Deli eines ied 
hour with them, sa still maintained his reti- | faithful to Minnie in all other matters he is now it acai saat Ae echies ca aa oe ' we 
ence concerning Harry. After his departure | selfishly determined to use the influence of his es a tvaaie deat stil t luvs tu . at wi ol 
the conversation recorded in the opening para- | great services to supplant Harry, and take this | | Saar ae Jae Welle tok ence “Fathe Soe 
graphs took place between Minnie and Mrs, | young and beautiful creature to his oid heart as Hiirdarcd mae ree ree 
Obitz. a reward for what he has done for her.’’ Windia torséd adie... Biss. was adh attow 

Again, later in the afternoon, the conversa-| At length Sleuth broke the silence and said: | yuo Gtouil et ile ae op oe 
tion was resumed. ‘I mean no disrespect to you, Mrs. Obitz, |); a3 i sg re a 3 ae eae eee 0 

Mrs. Obitz remarked: nor do I doubt your loyalty or worthiness, but eaaree tile ain tea Ce SOR Bere $0 

“If you do not wish to introduce the sub-|I prefer not to answer any questions upon this | P’* y- ‘ 
fect, Minnie, I will seek an explanation from ee or make any explanations only to Min- How your father met his death will always 
— myself; he oseeehyy can are no reason | nie herself.’’ dered I baie lac cabeeet a fs ¥ro one 

maintaining his silence toward me.”’ ‘“*You  blin Id, love-sick nobody!’’ ot . mo: 

Sleuth did i call again upon them until the tosh Mex. oe aracl?. cs ee oe ment when his body floated ashore at Bay Ridge 
succeeding evening, when, according to a pre- | vinced now that I am right, but I’ll block your pny body _ pees, ee Whe elke ene 
eee er eenenl, Dire. CAS ts! Bees: Stans, game before you have an opportunity to play third day succeeding his eet His 


Ange first card.’’ And when Sleuth requested body was washed upon the beach at Bay Ridge. 
see Minnie she said: - 
Catiicats is not at home”? young man, who was a gambler and defauit- 
Thi h Sith nhhtont § _jer, found the body, discovered that it was a 
ts oe ee ad : a weal floating treasure trove. This young man, made 
oe ae eee ; : oP p desperate by his desperate circumstances, pro- 
ing Minnie in regard to this last singular devel- anoncenl Ai. the clk ; He weak inteerahiad tn 
opment, so as to prepare her to properly check | nis work by a man not less desperate than him. 
this keen, resolute, noble, loyal man, whom self. A compact was made between them, and 
love had made foolish, and to whom she was they decided to divide the spoils ‘Aftavorecd 
under such deep obligations. in the dim light of the early morning out upon 
_ Sleuth eyed her keenly. The nervous manner) the bay, a dispute arose between them over a 
in which she made this last reply revealed to his | division of the booty. ‘The result was, the 
keen senses at once that it was a falsehood. He/| younger man, and the one who had first found 
was perplexed and annoyed; his perplexity and | the body, shot the other, and sunk the siiii 
annoyance showed plainly on his countenance, breathing body of his antagonist beneath the 
He Knew of no reason why an interview with | waves. The young man was Emskey Merritt 
Minnie shoula be denied to him; but he thought | the other Hank Skinner.” ; 
it prudent to keep his doubts of Mrs. Obitz’s| Minnie’s eyes dilated with wonder and aston- 
veracity to himself. Upon taking his departure | ishment, and she gave ulterance to various 
meet il call this evening. I must see her pos Ep eee en eee 
tively; ibis to her interest and mine.” [yy lle more, than, what, you know remains 
WV nen Mrs. Obitz rejoined Minnie, after this fortunately became disentangled, and he arose 
interview, had not the sad face of the latter ithe daviace. anal Wis faaly vescucd. bot? 
checked her merriment, she would have laughed years was ais: talol While. Bante "Merritt, 
outright. Minnie sat and gazed at her for a mo- supposing him dead, and believing “hel there 
ent eee ss oe ae age "t, ot her ee: had been no witnesses, disguised himself as the 
pipe vi Pp Obi : a yg ae “the Pee f original Mr. Decker, and succeeded in cashing 
man Re ere cea as pne O' | the checks found upon the dead man’s person, 
reassurance aud hopefulness, but based upon | y,;. : 

e : With the proceeds of the robbery of the dead 
her own conclusions. She was satisfied that she Winalae Mork oncaped ic Gasine nil afic 
had divined the reason of Sleuth’s silence con- ge eee ac ween, Mae 
satntad Ware Caveland aad cho said: many years became a millionaire. Now comes 

ee i ' ; a most singular episode in this tragic story. 
Minnie, darling, I have both good and fun- Emsley Merritt, the rich banker, was robbed 
ny news to impart; instead of having to mourn | mysteriously. I was called in to unravel the 
a dead lover, you have got two living ones. mystery of robbery. Among the things stolen 
_, is Harry alive and well? : . | Was a curiously wrought chain. This chaia the 
Yes, Teplied Mrs. Obitz, without an in- / panker set a high value upon, and I dwelt upon 
stant’s hesitation, on the strength of her sup-|it as a tangible clew to detecting the robber. 
sed discovery; “‘he is not only alive but |That chain I purchased a few days later from 
faithful, and loves you as dearly as ever. That’s|msley Merritt’s son in a gambling-saloon, 
the good news.”” : where he was trying to pawn it. From the first 
linnie’s face became per fectly radiant as Mrs. | [ suspected this young man as the robber of his 
Obitz continued: _ father. The discovery of this chain in his pos- 
‘“‘ And now comes the funny part of it. Old | session confirmed my suspicion. Two days later 
Sleuth, the detective, loves you, too. That truly|I had an interview with you at the theater, at 
noble and loyal man has been made foolish by | the solicitation of my friend, Harry Loveland. 
a strange passion for you, which the old love- | During that interview I learned the history of 
sick fool failed to conceal; the denouement will| your father’s disappearance, and, wouderfu! to 
be that he is at the bottom of Harry’s apparent | relate, found upon your person an exact counter- 
lack of interest in your fate. After you have | part of the banker’s missing chain, and learned 
received a proposal from old Sleuth, who will} that it was a part of one worn by your father at 
base his claim for acceptance on his great sery- | the time he disappeared. I at once set to work 
ices, the truth will come out,” | to inquire into the antecedents of Emsley Mesz- 
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tupon him, Then, after spending some lime 
e aa congratulations, they all left for New 
ors. 





































CHAPTER XXXYVIII.* 


‘*T painx, Minnie, you draw an entirely 
‘wrong inference from Sleuth’s silence,”’ 

** You are hopeful,’’ replied Minnie, ‘‘ while 
Iam matter-of-fact. Sleuth thoroughly under- 














































zed the subject ae ee 
“ Have you seen Mr. Harry Loveland recent- 
‘Do you ask this question for your own sat- 


Lamont?’ 

Mrs. Cbitz was confused, and for the first 
time felt a foreshadowing of a coming unhappy 
disciosure, she had observed the sudden change 
which came over the countenance of her com- 
panion when she put her abrupt question, and 
she answered: 

“li matters little upon whose suggestion I 
make the inquiry. I do not know,” and a slight 
finsh suffused her face as she spuke, ** whether 
you are aware of the change which has come 
wver my aims and purposes in life, nor of the 
tender and unqualified friendship existing be- 
tween Minnie and myself.’’ 

Steuth interrupted her by asserting promptly: 
** I do; the first opportunity Minnie had she im- 

roved by explaining to me fully the value and 
Seranty ef your services, and my question was 
not intended to suggest the idea that 1 would 
noi treat you as her friend.’”’ 

"Then, as her friend, and on her behalf, I 
seek this explanation; and further, 1 will add, 
ui hei request.’’ 

‘** Well,’’ replied Sleuth, ‘‘ in good time I will 
answer your inquiry; at present there are more 
important interests of Miss Lamont’s to be set- 
tle:t than the whereabouts of this young gentle- 
1auii, Loveland.”’ 

‘*There you are mistaken,’’ said Mrs. Obitz. 
‘*T am addressing you, Mr. Sleuth, as a warm 
end valued friend of Minnie’s, one who has 
earned confidence on my behalf. Minnie is not 
a demonstrative person—still waters run deep— 
bul Urere is a sorrow crowding at her heart 
which is cating her life away. I suppose that 
you are aware of the relations which existed be- 
tween these two young people. Minnie would 
never disclose her inward suffering, even though 
dying, aud 1 teil you frankly I have watched 
ier When she was unconscious of my surveil- 
canee. If Harry Loveland has proved unfaith- 
fu) her life will be upon his hands; she will not 
survive the knowledge of his faithlessness.’’ 

_ During these remarks the changing emotions 
sepicted upon Sieuth’s face were various. His 
caim, black eye glittered with an enhanced ani- 
mation, and when he spoke his tones were so 
Ufferent, so full, rich, and tender, and his man- 
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ritt. By an unintended admission from him I 
learned that the chain had been in his possession 
since about the time your father was missed. 
Other circumstances led me to believe that he 
was your father’s murderer, and had grown rich 
upon the ill-gotten proceeds of his crime. In 
this I was mistaken. It seems that there was a 
witness to our interview at the theater, a part of 
our conversation was overheard—”’ 

‘‘What,’’ interrupted Minnie, suddenly, 
** could have aroused Emsley Merritt to dog my 
steps?’” 

‘* There is another wonderful coincidence in 
this strange story. You had written out for me 
the circumstances which you afterward related 
to me personally, and lost the manuscript. You 
dropped it at the entrance to the theater; it was 
found by Emsley Merritt, who had attended the 
theater for the pur of watching the move- 
ments of hisson. He read it, and by it was en- 
abled to identify you as the daughter of the man 
whose dead body he had robbed on the Bay 
Ridge shore. He immediately put a detective 
on your track. That was how our interview 
was overheard, and he learned the facts which 
Jed him to believe that I was interested in trac- 
ing up your father’s murderer. The only clew 
was those. two fatal chains. Thus you see his 
anxiety to get possession of your chain and 
locket. He not only feared a discovery of the 
robbery, but feared also that it might lead to 
developments proving the murder of Hank Skin- 
ner. Had it not been for this latter he would 


have compromised. This,’’ said Sleuth, ‘‘ is 
about all that I have to relate concerning the 
dark side of this drama. Now it devolves upon 
me to come to a settlement with you upon the 
result of my services. The majority of my cal- 
culations were correct. The fortune stolen 
from your dead father was the original capital 
upon which iimsley Merritt built his immense 
fortune. I claimed for you, from him, a share, 
as the heiress of Charles Decker, of the profits 
arising from that capital. Emsley Merritt ad- 
mitted the claim, and made the only restitution 
left to him, and paid over to me your share. 
That share in bonds and cash amounting to half 
a million dollars is deposited, subject to your 
order, in a trust company.”’ 

Minnie sprung to her feet, while Mrs. Obitz 
gave utterance to an exe amation of wonder and 
joy. Minnie was speechless, but, in the excite- 
ment of the moment, Mrs. Obitz seized Sleuth’s 
hand, and exclaimed: 

; “You are worthy of her! you’re worthy of 
1er.”” , 

Minnie stood gazing upon the old detective, 
her countenance beaming with gratitude and 
thanks, while she murmured: ‘‘ What wonder- 
ful news! Oh, God, oh, God, if Harry was only 
here my happiness would be complete.’’ Bury- 
ing her face in her hands she unconsciously 
murmured, “*‘ Oh, Harry, Harry, why don’t you 
come to me?”’ 

Suddenly, like a flash, burst from Sleuth’s 
lips the exclamation, ‘‘ True heart, Harry is 


THE END. 


here!” 
Sleuth wrenched his hand loose from the sur. 
prised Mrs. Obitz, and dashing a wig from his 
head and tearing the whiskers from his face, 
stood revealed the strong, handsome, faithful, 
brave, loving Harry Loveland. 

As Mrs. Obitz fell back with her hands 
clasped in astonishment, Minnie, with one wild 
shout of gladness rushed into the arms of her 
brave and loyal lover. 

The mystery was solved. Harry Loveland’s 
unaccountable absence was accounted for. The 
mystery of his existence was unraveled. There 
had always been a mystery surrounding Sleuth 
the detective. His sudden disappearances ani: 
as sudden reappearances were now accounted 
for. The greatest among all his talents as a de- 
tective was his ability to disguise himself and 
play the réle of anold man. His real identity 
had never been suspected by his most intimate 
associates. 

Reader, it is not necessary to follow further 
the incidents of these two eventful lives. They 
had not found the path of love an-easy road, but 
their friends say that the trials of their earlier 
acquaintance are compensated for by the quiet 
a ae even tenor of their married life. 

ecently a brilliant star, described as a mar- 
ried Indy of great wealth, beauty and taleut, t+ 
charmed immense audiences as an amateur 
dramatist upon several occasions for charitable 
purposes. This lady is the Minnie Lamont of 
our story. Now, then, who is she? 
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The books in THE OLD SLEUTH LIBRARY contain twice as much reading matter as any other five-cent Library. 


No. PRICE, 
1 Old Sleuth, the Detective.............. SAGES a. 5c 
2 The King of the Detectives.........csceseccesecs 5e 
8 Old. Sleuth’s-Trivmpl ies d (nce cin, Soup ees covape 5¢ 
4 Under a Million Diszuises......... inves banana eee 5¢ 
5 Night Scenes in New York..............0ccceeee 5c 
6 Old Electricity, the Lightning Detective........ 5e 
7 The Shadow - Detective... cicenedecs ssh eccccnee » 06 
8 Red-Light Will, the River Detective......,...... 5¢ 
9 Iron Burgess, the Government Detective,......- 5e 

10 The Brigands of New York...... Bark ws bateg'n ae, 0 

li Tracke:l by a Ventriloquist.................05- ~ Se 

32 “Ea Twin Shadowereie. <scivesccge<evds caeveuents 5c 

13. The French Detectives. .........60. we cece be Be 

11 Dilly Wayne, the St. Louis Detective........... Be 

15 ‘The Néw York Detective... .. 2.6.0. cc cce ccewes 5¢ 

16 O'Neil MceDarragh, the Detective.... .......... 5c 

17 Old Sleuth in Harness Ag@in..........c.eeeeeees 5c 

18 ‘The Lady Detective............c0008. sufhtbcittesta key 3 Be 

49: ‘The, Yankee Detectives 52 ive scsscbieecnameceedex 5c 

20 The Fastest Boy In. Ne@w York..............0..- 5¢ 

21 Black Raven, the Georgia Detective,........... ie. 

2? Nicht hawk, the Mounted Detective............ Sc 

93. The Gypsy Detective i. ccccush cdaccsscts coves 5c 

“| The Mysteries and Miserles of New York...... Be 

BS ORE Verritiha. «oscil. cdkey oe ewe owas tx ete os 5c 

26 ‘The Sraugglers of New York Bay......... ciated Ae 

27 Manfred, the Magic Trick Detective........ iwis OC 

23 Mura, the Western Lady Detective.............. be 

29 Bons. Armand: or, The French Detective in 

Now YOK. 2c ©. ccc Fons Gente eres oekeeekicsas Be 

80 T.ady Kate, the Dashing Female Detective,..... 5e 

Si. Bansil tha Detective. .....s.5ssnvkeuseaveens see OC 

$2 ‘The Giant Detective in France ........... aibaee 5e 

83.The American Detective in Russia... ......... + Se 
$4 The: DaGelt: Deteetive scsi a be a as 5c 

85 Old Puritan, the Old-Time Yankee Detective..... 5e 


No. PRICE, 
36 Manfred’s Quest; or, The Mystery of a Trunk... 5c¢ 
37 Tom Thumb: or, The Wonderful Boy Detective. 5c 
$8 Old Ironsides Abroad . ..iiis. cere ide ce advice vies 5e 
39 Little Black Tom: or, The Adventures of a Bis- 
SHIGVOUS DAUR. os is kas neste ss ceeceveeewees 5c 
40 Old Ironsides Among the Cowboys.............. de 
$1 Black Tom in Search of a Father; or, the Further 
Adventures of a Mischievous Darky .. ....... 5 
42 Bonanza Bardie; or, the Treasure of the Rockies, 5c 
43 Old Transform, the Secret Special Detective. .... 5c 
44 The King of the Shadowers...................... 5e 
45 Gasparoni. the Italian Detective; or, Hide-and- 
SOCK Fi PORWR. vcBs oc i Npces bscBecebnesatess 5e 
46 Old Sleuth’s Luck. .... ie 115.656 ote vile + <ietsw a ee ocu te 
SES SEACH POMOC at > cous de cstsbiccesebnenenes 5c 
48 Down in a Coal Mine...°.....7...... cece ee Aeon 5¢ 
49 Faithful Mike, the Irish Hero.................... 5c 
50 Silver Tum the Detective; or, Link by Link...... 5e 
51 The Duke of New York.........- Bakes ake. SS 5e 
52 Jack Gameway: or, A Western Boy in New York. 5c 
5S AB BBE ew Ore. hoo. oe kc cas eke Vewlde - be 
54 Old Ironsides in New York..................... . Be 
55 Jack Rippie and His Talking Dog........0«6.. . 5e 
56 at Joyce, the Government Detective...... .. 5¢ 
57 Badger und His Shadow. .............sseeseeees. “5C 
58 Darral the Detective,......... eae eaats eof Mesccise SC 
59 Old Sleuth, Badger & Co..............0005. asaees 5e 
OOD CPE I oof dg a'a'c-oo He cep wevnd Se ceciswyen 5e 
61 A Golden Curse .... ........ eiaast weedeat ea pies OC 
62 The Mysterious Murder.............. ec esve count 3S 
63 Monte-Cristo Ben.......... Soe ey err tae eaaees lane 
64 The Bowery Detective................ceee eee eees 5c 
65 The Bor Detective.........  ........ eee Iee Rb eie ee 
66 Detective Thrash, the Man-Trapper ............ 5c 
67 EBbeor the DStGGtiVe .. nosis ccc reece ncensccnces 5c 


The foregoing works are for sale by all newsdealers at 5 cents each, or wil] be sent 


cents per copy, or five for 25 cents, by the publishers. 


GEORGE MUNRO’S SONS, Munro’s Publishing House, 
17 to 27 Vandewater Street, New York. 


P. O. Box 1781. 





THE BOOK GF ETIQUETTE. 


With Hinndsome Lithographed Cover. 
Price 10 Cents. 


This book is a guide to good manners and the ways 
of fashionable society, a complete hand-book of behav- 
jor: containing all the polite observances of modern 
life: the etiquette of engagements and marriages; the 
manners and training of children; the arts of conversa- 
tion and polite letter-writing: invitations to dinners, 
evening parties and entertainments of all descriptions; 
table manners, etiquette of visits and public places; 
how to serve breakfasts, luncheons, dinners, and teas; 


how to dress, travel, shop, and behave af hotels and | 


watering-places. This book contains all that a lady or 
genitieman requires for correct behavior on all social 
eccasions, 





THE BOOK OF THE TOILET. 


With Handsome Lithographed Cover. 
Price 10 CEentTs, 


This is a little book which we can recommend to 
every lady for the Preservation and Increase of Health 
and Beauty. It contains full directions for all the arts 
and mysteries of personal decoration, and for increas- 
ing the natural graces of form and expression. Ali the 
affections of the skin, hair, eyes, and body, that detract 
from appearance and happiness, are mace the subjects 
of precise and excellent recipes. Ladies are instructed 
how to reduce their weight without injury to health 
and without producing pallor and weakness. Nothing 
necessary to a complete toilet book of recipes and val- 
nable advice and infermation has been overlooked in 
the compilation of this volume, 


Address 





GOOG FORE: 
h BOOK OF EVERY-NaY ETIQUETTE. 


BY MRS. ARMSTRONG, 
With Handsome Lithegraphed Cover. 





Price 10 Crnts. 


No one aspiring to the manners of a lady or gentle- 
man can afford to bs without a copy of this invaluable 
boek, which is certain to spare its possessor many em- 
barrassments incidental to the novice in forms of eti- 
quette. : 


OGEL LETTER-WRITER 
AND LOVERS’ ORACLE. 


With Handsome Lithographed Cover. 





Price 10 Cents. 


This book is 2 complete guide for both ladies and 
gentlemen in elegant and fashionable letter-writing: 
containing perfect examples of every form of corre- 
spondence, | nsiness letters, lové letters, letters to rela- 
tives and friends, wedding and reception cards, invita- 
tions to entertainments, letters accepting and declining 
invitations, letters of introduction and recommenda- 
tion, letters of condolence and duty, widows’ and wid- 
owers’ letters, love Jetters forall occasions, proposals 
of marringe, letters between betrothed lovers, letters of 
a young girl to her sweetheart, correspondence relating 
to honsehold management, letters accompanying gifts, 
ete. . Every form of letter used in affairs of the heart 
will be found in this little book. It contains simple and 
full directions for writing a zood letter on all occasions. 
The latest forins used in the best society have been 
carefully followed. It is an excellent manual of refer- 
euce for ali forms of engraved cards and invitations. 


to any address, 


NO. 


68 Old Ironsides at His Best...... .....2.....0. 005. 
69 Archie the Wonder............c..cccecees 
10 The Red Detective, 0... cccs bclcavcctas 
71 Ranleagh, the Lightning Irish Detective,........ 
72 Swealthy Brock, the Detective.................... 
12 FRSROMEDE! JOG Sis. 56ccaxas cas pcsane Sesen 
TET ONG CAVE ea coins cc ie esac cen 
Bee Tae, See ALGO onic a 6h eos bea dau Wacceiece taiad 
76 Long Shadow, the Detective.................... 
ai The Veiled Beauty... ces eves wees ; 
78 Old Sleuth in Philadelphia... .......0........2.. 
79 Gypsy Frank, The Long-Trail Detective. .... 
80 The Giant Détective’s Last “Shadow” 
81 Billy Mischief; or, Always on Deck............., 
BD WRLIGEY DOC as oa 50 cde cde 6 Be ys Ue ene ; 
83 Dashaway Tom, the All-Round Detective........ 
84 Mephisto; or, The Razzle-Dazzle Detective 
85 Detective Jack, the Wizard.......... 2.......00. 
86 Young Thrashall; or, Waxey, the Phenomenal 


POUR OR ONS 5 oe’ 6.00 apa O Panes ov cack badder 
87 Handsome Henry Brand, the Knickerbocker De- 
OS eh A Pa ey SE See ee 


88 Old Baldy, the Weird Detective.................. 
89 .Jack Sleuth, the King of all Detectives........ 

90 Louis Ford; or, The Great Mystery Solved....., 
91 Young Velvet, the Magic Disguise Detective... 
92 Phil Tremaine’s Greatest Detective Feat.......,, 
93 Daring Tom Cary......... pincer, ecg-oea\ dah giorno alee 
94 The American Monte-Cristo...................., 

95 On Theis DROk so isene es cap akad bes tea nseen ce 
96 The Omnipresent Avenger...... 998i we an PN 
97 Tragedy and Strategy........ $e citins sas 
08 A Threefoid Myatery . oi... cbccesicsceovinvastes ce Res 
99 Mademoiselle’ Lucie... occ. cccacueeucees leben uel e 
100 The Young Nire King. o.5.0sccsssser 2 eee 5¢ 
101 Lights and Shades of New York................. 5c 
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postage paid, on receipt of G 


THE ART OF HOUSEKEEPING, 


BY MARY STUART SMITH. 
With Handsome Lithograrhed Cover. 


Price 10 Cents. 





A thoronghly peesnon book on honsekeeping by an 
experienced and celebrated housekeeper. Mrs. Si a 
isa capable and distinguished writer upon ail subjects 
connected with the kitchen aud household. 


MUNKO'S STAR REGITATIONS. - 


CoMPILED AND EpbITED By MRS. BAARY BE. BRYAN. 
With Handsome Lithographed Cover, 
Price 10 Cenvs, i 


An entirely new, choice, and entertaining collection 
of humorous, comic, tragic, sentimental, and narrative 
poems for recitation. Suitable for parlor eztertain- 
ments, summer hotel entertainments, school exhi f- 
tions, exercise in elocution, evenings at home,ete. ‘The 
whole carefully revised, innocently amusing, tnstrit *- 
ive, and entertaining, forming a delightfnl reading book 
of poetical selections from the best authors. 
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The foregoing works are for sale by all newsdealer™, | 
or will be mailed to any address postage paid, on receipt 
of price, 10 cents each, by the publishers. Address 


GEORGE MUNRO’'S SONS. Publishers,, 
17 TO 27 VANDEWATER STREET, 
P. O. Box 1781. New Yo 


